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1 1 by the weary of Pe- 14 140. 
10 ronne, imagina precautions — ; 
been taken to terminate the differences Abr. 2 2. 
between the king and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and to provide againſt ſuch as might af. | 
; ards ariſe, yet it was hardly poſſible that = s 
ſhould, ſubGiſt Jong between theſe two princes. 
3 hated. one 3 no perſonally, and lived in 
and diſtruſt, ſtrangers. to that 
eſteem, which, without deſtroying rivalſhip, ſtill 
leaves room for ſentiments of generoſity, A fair 
repreſentation is often ſufficient to adjuſt and ſettle 
the moſt oppoſite intereſts, but peace is incompa- - 
tible with, paſſion. Theſe. princes ſo well.knew - 
how little — could depend upon treaties; that 
if we except thoſe of Conflans and Peronne, 
which were in reality forced, they never cared to 
proven any farther than truces, which decided 
33 > nothing, 
+ 7 


* 
* 
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42 nothing. and by giving them time to breath, 


wy ſerved only to make their hatred break out after- 
wards with greater violence. Many other obſta- 

cles of a different nature, and which depended 
not u emſ⸗ comtributed allo to keep 
them 2 Y The Engliſh were ſtill-in hapes. 
of recovering, one day what they had loſt in 
France, and left no n to draw off 
the allies of that crown. The duke of ri 
was continually 9 We in contrivin 


enemies again — he, 
2 him nd MR. wen 35. 
tanny. And the duke of 2 notwithſtand- 
ing the promiſe he had made, ſtill flattered him- 
ſelf with the hope of marrying the heireſs of Bur- 
gundy, and at this very time was courting duke 
| Charles friendſhip . even wrote. him a ſhort 
note, which 2 theſe words, endeavour 
| what you can to content your ſubjes, don't be un- 
r reer nb. Thefide- 
s of the pripces were — and opegy hut 
Tin were: many particular e, un 
and theteſare the more dangerous. I nſta : 
ble was afraid that a peace would dimiaiſm his 
credit and penſions, which were! very conſidera- 
ble. He received yearly thirty chouling! livres, 
deſides the ſalary of his office, and had four hun- 
dred men at arms paid every muſter, without ei- 
ther comptroller or inſpector. l dat had. Som- | | 
panies of ordinance, were of the ſame ſentiment? i. 
with the conſtable; and dreaded a reform of the | 
And even ſuch as had neither places nor | 
5 — wh were yet willing to keep the king em- 0 
ployed abroad, left his natural reſtleſsneſs of tem- 1 
0 
{ 
( 


per ſhould put him upon making alterations at 

home. In a word, they all conſpired to make 

che king Genes 10) un particular views, but 
- were 
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were at the ſame time very careful to conceal their 1470. 
real deſigns. The moſt abſolute princes are there. 
by but the more expoſed to ſeduction; they of- 

ten obey foreign impreſſions without knowing it, 
and are ſometimes perſuaded to regard, as their 
own; the meaſures that have been ſuggefted to 
them by others. hs TT RE | 
The conſtable deceived both the king and the 
duke of Burgundy, in order to make them ſubs - 
ſervient to a deſign he had long formed, of ren- 
dering himſelf independent. It was his ſtudy to 
keep up a mutual jealouſy between them. Some- 
times he wrote to the duke, that the number of 
malecontents increaſed daily ih France, and that 
by giving his daughter in marriage to the duke 
of Guyenne, he would ſoon be in condition to 
give law to the kingdom. At other times he en- 
deavoured to perſuade the king that Flanders and 
Brabant were ripe for an inſurrection, and gave 
him hopes of being in a very ſhort time maſter 
of St. Quintin, We ſhall ſee by what means he 
ſurprized that place; yet did he not, according to 
his promiſe, reſtore it to the king. He at laſt 
drew upon himſelf the hatred of the two princes, 
and his deſigns againſt the ſtate proved fatal on- 
ly to himſelf, Lewis, who never declared againſt 
his enemies, till after uſing all probable methods 
to draw them to his alliance, [tha the collar of Fanuary 
the order of St. Michael to the duke of Britanny; _,”© 
but the duke declined it. However, fearing to 
be charged with having juſtly irritated the king 
by ſuch an affront; he ſent him word, that upon 
examining the ſtatutes of the order, he found 
ſome articles, which permitted not his accepting 
of the proffered honour ;. as that he could belong 
to no other order, nor by conſequence inſtitute . 
one himſelf; adding, that as he was a ſovereign. - 
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1470. prince, he could not bring himſelf under the ſame 
— engagement with an ordinary knight. 


The king was highly offended at the duke” s 
refuſal; he aſſembled the ban and arriere- ban of 
the provinces of Normandy, Poitou, Angoumois, 
Rovergue, and Limouſin, and made all the ne- 
ceſſary preparations as if he intended to attack 
Britany; tho” in reality he had no other deſign 
than to make a diſplay of his forces to the am- 
baſſadors of the duke, who were then at Angers. 
The duke of Britany immediately armed, as 
did the duke of Burgundy, and every thing threat- 
ened an approaching war; yet all theſe prepara- 
tions'ended ſoon after in a treaty ſigned at An- 
giers, which was indeed no more than a ratifica- 
tion of that of Ancenis, But what was moſt re- 
markable on this occaſion, the dukes of Burgyn- 
dy and Britany renewed alſo the treaty of Es- 
tempes, made in the year 1465, though directly 
contrary to that which they had but juſt con- 
cluded at Angers. 
During theſe negotiations, the young viſcount 
de Rohan, afterwards the marſhal de Gie, came. 
and made an offer of his ſervice to the king. It. 
isprobable, that du Chatel, who had been guardian 
to the viſcqunt, brought him to the court of 
France. He went out to meet him as far 
: Touars, with a retinue of two hundred gentle- 


men. The king too, upon hearing of his com- 


ing, advanced part of the way, and received him 
with all poſſible marks of eſteem and friendſhip. 
Shortly after he preſented him with lands and 
. penſions, and gave him hopes of arriving one 
day at the dignity of conſtable, if he was pleaſed. 
with his ſervices ; nay, he even promiſed to make 
him duke of Britany, if the preſent duke ſhould 
"EA childleſs. This was enough to engage effec-, 
15 aged | tually 
n WP 


— 
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tually in his intereſt an ambitious aſpiring youth, 1470. 
of great courage and diſtinguiſhed birth. The 


duke of Britany was greatly mortified at the viſ- 


count's retreat; he left nothing untried to bring 


him back, and finding all his attempts fruitleſs, 
had informations brought againſt thoſe who were 


ſuſpected of being privy to his eſcape. The king 


having thus concluded a treaty with the dukes of 
Britany and Burgundy, thought of nothing now, 
but how to foment the troubles in England. 
A rebellion breaking out in the northern coun- 
ties, Edward ſent William and Richard Herbert, 


at the head of two thouſand Welſh, to quell the 


revolters. The fight was bloody, and the victo- 


ry long doubtful; but at length Herbert's troops 


were all cut to pieces. The battle of Banbury 


was ſtill more fatal; ſir Richard and his brother 


were both made priſoners, and their heads order- 


ed to be ſtruck off. The malecontents marched 


next towards Grafton, whither the earl of Rivers 


and his ſon John Woodvile had retired. The 
inhabitants, terrified at their approach, delivered 
up the two unhappy Noblemen, who were im- 
mediately conducted to Northampton, and be- 
headed without any form of law. Warwick, 
who waited at Calais the proper ſeaſon of declar- 
ing againſt Edward, was ſoon informed of the 


Edward in deſpair at the defeat of his _ = 


ſucceſs of the revolters, and ſeized that o 
nity of putting himſelf at their head. 


and the cruel fate of his father-in-law, 
to chaſtife the rebels. But his prudence on 


army: he even neglected the uſua 


for the defence of his camp; inſom that the 


B 3 archbiſhop 


ſome forces in haſte; and advanced ele fu- * 


this occaſion was not anſwerable to his valour ; 
neither order nor diſcipline were obſerved in the * 
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1479. archbiſhop of York, at the head of a choice de- 
Wnyan/ tachment, penetrated, under favour of night, to 


the king's tent, and haſtily waking him, order- 
ed him to riſe, and come along with him to the 
earl of Warwick. Edward was obliged to ſub- 
mit, yncertain as yet what fate was preparing for 
him. The earl treated him with all the honours 
due to royal majeſty, but cauſed him to be con- 
ducted to Warwick, and thence to Middleham 
caſtle in Yorkſhire. . | 

As ſoon as the dyke of Burgundy was inform- 
ed of what had been tranſacted in England, he 
wrote to the mayor and people of London, that, 
by virtue of his marriage with Edward's fiſter, 
he was engaged in alliance both with him and 


them; that he could therefore acknowledge no 


other king but Edward, and was reſolved to aid 
him with all his forces. The mayor immediately 
aſſembled the citizens, and imparted to them the 


letters he had received from the duke of Burgun: 


dy; upon which they unanimouſly cried out, 
that they were reſolved to continue faithful to 
the king. Warwick, apprized of the diſpoſition 
of the Metropolis, was one of the firſt in adviſ. 
ing Edward to repair to London. He even went 
thither himſelf, and, to gain the good - will of the 
people, declared loudly, that his aim was not 


againſt the king, but the errors and abuſes in the 


government, of which, to add weight to his ſpeech, - 
he drew a very lively and ſtriking picture. 
Some writers tell us, that Edward made his 
eſcape unknown to the earl of Warwick, and — . 


* The Engliſh hiſtorians relate Edward's eſcape ſomewhat 
differently from our author. He was confined in Middleham 
Caſtle, under Cuſtody of the archbiſhop of York, Warwick's 
brother, and behaved ſo obligingly to that prelate, that be 


| - bad leave, with a ſmall guard, to bunt now and then in the 
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this laſt not being able to prevent it, pretended 1470. 
it was done by concert. Be that as it will, wre. 


ſee here, by a very ſtrange revolution, and more 
frequent in England than in any. other = of 
the world, the two heads of a civil war unite in 
the capital, and ſeemingfy. purſue the ſame mea- 


ſures. Edward. was ſenſible, that he could not 
ſafely undertake any thing againſt a man, who 
owed his rank, and the conſideration in which 


he was held, to his own merit; and did not, like 
the generality of courtiers, borrow all his luſtre 
from the ſmiles of power. On the other hand 
Warwick perceived, that it was dangerous to ap- 


pear difſatisfied with a king who had the hearts 


of his ſubjects, and of whom (to uſe the expreſ- 
fon) the people had declared themſelves the pro- 
tectors. The continual fear in which theſe two 
rivals liv'd of each other, ſerved but to increaſe 
England enjoyed at this time only a feeming 

tranquillity.” The ſpirit of rebetlion, which by Ware 
wick's influence had ferzed upon the minds of the 


people, was not yet wholly extinguiſhed, and 


park. Having gained this firſt point, he bribed one of his 
guards to deliver a letter to two gentlemen of the neighbour- 
ood, wherein he pointed out to them what courſe they ſhot 
take to free him, The gentlemen, glad of an apportunity of 
ſerying the king, aſſembled ſome of their friends, and lying 
in ambuſh near the park, eaſily carried him off. Edward now 
at liberty, made haſte to London, Which Warwick, little ex- 


pecting ſuch a turn, had neglected to ſecure, But as both 


were without forces, they could not preſently decide the quar- 
tel. Mean time ſome peaceable lords interpoſed, and ſo or- 


dered it, that the matter was brought to a conference, which, 


inſtead of having the defired effect, was wholly ſpent in mu- 
tal reproaches. Preſently after the interview, both Parties 
| pr ed for war. The earl of Warwick commiſſioned fin 

bert Wells, ſon of the lord Wells, to levy troops in Lin- 
colnſhire, while himſe f, with Me duke of Clarence, were raif- 


B 4 ſoon 
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1470. ſoon after broke out in the north. Sir Robert 
OO Wells, an officer of great experience, drew toge- 
ther ſome troops, which in a _ time ſwelled 
to ah Army. Warwick pretended at firſt to 
condefnn the enterprize of Wells, and, to baniſh 
Edward's ſuſpicions, redoubled his aſſurances of 
fidelity; he even ſet out from London accompa- 
nied by the duke of Clarence, under pretence of 
going to quiet the rebels. Edward had no con- 
| fidence in Warwick; this laſt ſtep ſerved only to 
| render him till more ſuſpected: however, the 
king was obliged to diſſemble his fears, and ſeem 
ſatisfied with the aſſurances given him, as not 
having it in his power either to prove, or puniſh 
intentions. Mean time the rebels advanced to- 
wards London. Edward , aſſembled an 
army and marched again carrying along 
with him the lord Pele and fir Thomas Dy- - 
nach, his brother-in-law, whom he had taken care © 
to ſecure upon the firſt rumour of the revolt. 
He received at the ſame time letters from the 
duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick, by 
which he underſtood that they were advancing to 
join him with a reinforcement of twenty-five 
thouſand men. This news pleaſed him not a lit- 
tle at firſt, but, relapſing into his former ſuſpici- 
ons, he no longer doubred that it was Warwick's 
intention to paſs over to the ſide of the rebels. 
He therefore reſolved to fight before bis arrival, 
a in the belief, that ſhould victory declare for him, 
the duke of Clarence and Warwick, would not 
dAlͤare to forfeit their engagements; but that if it 
| | © was his fate to be vanquiſhed, he might then bring 
it to a ſecond trial with the aſſiſtance of Warwick's 
on provided his promiſes were ſincere. Ed- 
ward was ſtill more conirmed in this reſolution, 


when he underſtood that Wells had divided his 
| forces, 
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forces, and was ehe, with part of the army 1470. 


to Stamford. Inſtead o 
detachments, he reſolved to carry all his forces 
on that ſide. The armies ſoon came within 
ſight.. Edward finding himſelf ſuperior, gave 
- the ſignal of battle, by ordering the heads of 
Welk's father and uncle to be ſtruck off. The 
fight was bloody, but did not continue long, be- 
cauſe fir Robert Wells, animated by a deſire of 
revenging his father's death, ruſhed furiouſly in- 
to the midſt of the enemy's troops, where he was 
furrounded and taken. The rebels, thus deprived 
- of their leader, began to give ground, and the 
king's army taking advantage of this favourable 
turn, charged them vigorouſly, and made a dread- 
ful laughter: Upwards of ten thouſand were left 
dead upon the ſpot. Edward, whom this victo- 
ry ſeems to have rendered more cruel, ordered 
Wells and the principal priſoners to be beheaded : 
they all upon the ſcaffold charged the duke of 
Clarence, and the earl of Warwick, as having the 
chief hand in the revolt. And indeed theſe laſt; 
deſpairing now of ſucceſs vr favour, embarked 
with intent to land at Calais. Vauclair, a gentle- 
man- of Gaſcony, who then commanded in the 
town, and owed his place to Warwick, inſtead of 

giving the earl the reception he expected, ordered 
the cannon to fire upon him. The dutcheſs of 
Clarence was juſt delivered in the ſhip of a prince, 
and a ſhallop was diſpatched to bring her ſome 
neceſſary refreſhments. Vauclair contented him- 
ſelf with ſending two flaggons of wine by a truſ- 
ty meſſenger, who had orders, at the ſame time, 
to tell the earl of Warwick from him, that he 
was obliged to behave in the manner he had done, 
the better to ſerve him, becauſe the people being 
devoted to Edward, would immediately have - 


weakening himſelf by wed 


_ 
1470. 
—— 
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ken up arms, had he ſuffered him to enter the 
town; that he might ſtill depend upon his fide- 
lity, but that he reſerved his ſervices for a more 
favourable opportunity. The duke of Clarence 
and Warwick, after egy ſome time at Sea, 
ſteered their courſe for Normandy, and landed at 


Honfleur, where they were received by the ad- 


miral of France. 5.7 11 
The duke of Burgundy wrote to the king and 


inhabitants of Rouen, complaining of their act - 


ing contrary to the tenor of the treaties then ſub- 
fiſting, by the wy ys to the duke of 
Clarence and the earl of Warwick, whom he 


charged with having taken and carried into the 


rts of France ſeveral ſhips belonging to the 
gundians and Britons. To this the king made 
anſwer, that he was far from intending to be 
wanting in the obſervance of his treaties ; that if 
the carl of Warwick had ſeized any ſhips belong 
ing to the ſubjects of the duke, they had been 
already either reſtored, or retaken; but that if he 
thgught due ſatisfaction had not yet been given, 
he might ſend ſuch as pretended their effects were 
detained, to ſearch out and reclaim them: The 
king, in nominating the commiſſioners who. were 


to ſee to the reſtitution of the effects claimed by 


the duke of Burgundy, gave orders to acquaint: 
Warwick, that it would be proper to remove his 


fleet from the mouth of the Seine, and convey. it 


to Cherbourg and Granville; becauſe he would 


be there leſs under the eye of the conſtable, who 
ſent the duke of Burgundy information of every 


The duke not yet ſatisfied in regard to his de. 


mands, wrote again upon this ſubject to the court 


of France. There is ſtill extant a letter of his, 
conceived in very ſtrong terms, and which abun- 
„ dantly 
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dantly demonſtrates with how much much heat 1470. 
and earneſtneſs he urged that affair. It is ad- 


dreſſed to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, and the 
admiral, and complains of new hoſtilities com- 
| mitted upon the Burgundians, threatening at the 
ſame time to make reprizals, unleſs ſpeedy ſatiſ- 
faction was given; for that he would no longer 
be amuſed with frivolous excuſes and pretences. 
But it little availed what treaties = duke of 
Burgundy entered intq with France; he was upon 
all occaſions ready to break them, and join with, 
the enemies of that erown. He had lately re- 
ceived the collar of the order. of the garter from 
England, which was preſented to him, with great 
pomp and ſolemnity, by Durfort lord Duras, Ed- 
ward's ambaſſador. Nay, while he was even court. 
ing the friendſhip of that prince, he complained 
4 the king's officers for ſummoning the Burgun- 
dians to appear at the muſter of the ban and ar- 
riere-ban, which he pretended was a direct violae - 
tion of the treaty of Peronne : he, moreover, re- 
proached the king with a deſign of making war 
upon the duke of Britanny. Lewis commiſſion- 
ed Guyot Pot and Coureillon to wait on the duke 
of Burgundy, and tell him, that he had taken 
all poſſible care to avoid giving ground of Com- 
url 9h by expreſsly forbidding his ſubjects ta 
moleſt thof of the duke; that with regard 
to the duke of Britanny, he thought it very 
range to be accuſed. of intending a war againſt 


8 Auen, & wous Amiral, les nawires gue: vont dites 
avoir its mis de par le Roi en contre les Anglais, ont ja ex- 
phietti ſur Ia forte de mes fujets retournant en mes pays; mais 
par S. Georges fi Pon 77 Pour void, d Paille de Dieu j y pour- 
weoirai ſans ves ny vos raiſons, ny juſtices; car elles 
n nal Es, 29 Mai. 


dim. 


12 
1470. 


YE 
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him, when he had ſo lately figned a new 
treaty, to explain and ratify that of Aucenis 
nay, that he was ſtill ready to enter into freſh en- 
gagements, provided it would tend to the eſta- 
bli hing of peace ; that he had in no war been the 
aggreſſor, nor ever taken up arms, but by advice 
of the princes of the blood; and that he thought 
it unreaſonable, as well as unjuſt, to urge againſt 


him the treaty of Conflans, ſince it was manifeſtly 


a forced treaty, and what he had ever diſclaimed 


and proteſted againſt. I cannot Here forbear re- 


marking, that Lewis, on many occaſions, proteſted 


without ſcruple againſt the treaty of Conflans, and 


yet never found fault with that of Peronne, at leaſt 
during the duke of Burgundy's life, though much 
more injurious to his honour ; but perhaps this 
very conſideration was the cauſe of his acquieſcing 
ſo readily. The war of the publick good was the 
buſineſs of the ſtate, as well as his own, whereas, 
had he ſeemed diſcontented with the treaty of Pe- 
ronne, he might have been reproached with the 


cauſes, motives, and conſequences of it, which 
were not at all to his credit. 8% tld th 


The embaſſadors added, that the duke of Bur- 


gundy had, of all others, the leaſt reaſon to inſiſt 


ſo much upon the treaty of Conflans, as he was 


the only prince againſt whom proteſtations had 


not been made, and with whom the treaty was 
faithfully kept: that he ought to remember, he was 
himſelf bound, by that treaty, to enter into no 


alliance contrary to the intereſt of France; which, 


indeed, was no more than what he was 8 
to do by his quality of prince of the blood, firſt 


peer of the realm, and the returns of acknowledg- 

ment, which the houſe of Burgundy owed to the 

kings of France. They put him in mind, that 

Philip the bold, his great-grandfather, had - | 
| | | ceive 
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ceived a t of the duchy of Burgundy from 1 
N king Ie chat Charles V. had, to the 1 . 
of his power, promoted the marriage of that 
£ prince with the heireſs of Flanders, and, to fa- 
1 cilitate it, had yielded to him the lordſhips of 
, Lille, Douay, and Orchies; and that Charles VI. 
x had gone in perſon to ſubdue the Flemings after 
N a revolt; adding, that theſe ſervices were now 
repeated, not in a way of reproach, but to make 
the duke ſenſible, that it was his duty to continue 
1 always the inſeparable friend and ally of France. 
Hygonet, bailiff of Charolois, was going to 
reply to this ſpeech of the embaſſador's, when 
the duke haſtily took up the diſcourſe, and told 
| them, that if the dukes of Burgundy were under 
| obligations to the kings of France, they had ſuffici- 
ently . teſtified their acknowledgment by the ſer- 
vices. they had rendered that crown; nor ought 
the king, who harboured all the nals and diſ- 
affected of his ſubjects, to blame him for ſending 
ſuccours to the duke of Britanny. 

The duke of Burgundy wrote ſome time after June 12. a 
to the dutcheſs his mother, that ſince the promiſe 
made of reſtoring the effects belonging to his 
ſubjects, Warwick had pillaged ſeveral Flemiſn 
veſſels, and the French admiral ſent a man to fet 
fire to the Burgundian fleet. Charles, without 
examining into the truth of theſe reports, gave 
letters patents for the ſeizing of all the French 
merchandize to be found in his dominions. His 
fleet, mean while, commanded by the ſieur de la 
Vire, a by er off the cape of Caux, where it was 
joined by that of England and Britanny. 


The baſtard of Bourbon gave notice of this to 
the king, aſſuring him, at the ſame time, that 
he had 8 together all the effects taken from the 

W and was ready to reſtore them as 


A 
ſoon 


— — — — 
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1470. ſoon as they ſhould be claimed by the owners 3 
that he had ſent word of this to la Vere; who 
declared he would receive them only from War? 
wick himſelf, and had orders to attack him where- 

i ever he ſhould find him; that he had anſwered; 
| he might do it at ſea, but not in any of the king's 
| | orts ; and that he had writ to Warwick not to 
ay at Honfleur, but make the beſt of his way 
| to lower Normandy. Several meſſages on this 
ſubject paſſed betwen the commanders of the two 
fleets: at laſt; the king, fearing. theſe diſputes 
might occaſion a war, gave orders to Bourre and 
Briconnet to engage Warwick to return to Eng 
| The king's cares were ſuſpended for a while, 
1 — ous — the Joy — — by the birth of 
£20, | hin Charles. is youn nce was 
[} Janes born . Ainboile, on the zech ef N Never 
| had child been requeſted of heaven with more 
ardent prayers. His birth, fo acceptable to France, 
was celebrated with unuſual tranſports of joy. 
Charles of Bourbon, archbiſhop of Lyons, ſtood 
3 god - father, and Jane of France, dutcheſs of 

1 Bourbon, god- mother to the dauphin. 

The king, ſeeing the ſucceſſion ſecured by the 
| birth of a ſon, applied himſelf more than ever to 

' the re-eſtabliſhing peace and tranquillity in the 
kingdom. Accordingly, he ſet out for ry 
accompanied by the duke of Guyenne and king 

Rene; that he might be the nearer at hand to give 

inſtructions to Dammartin and Cruſſol, who had 

been ſent to Nantes to negotiate an accommoda- 
tion with the duke of Britany. et queen 

| of England, the prince of Wales her fon, the earl 
' of Warwick and his young daughter, all came to 
| the king at Angers, where a marriage was ſoon” 
1 after concluded between the prince of 8 and 
. 2 fag. 


» VP 
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Warwick's daughter. Margaret, the prince of 1470. 
Wales her ſon, and her daughter-in-law, retiring 


afterwards to Razilly, the king aſſigned them 
ficers and penſions, ſuited A to their rank, 
than the preſent condition of their affairs. 

The earl of Warwick to return into 

, notwithſtanding the united fleets of Ed- 

ward and the duke of Burgundy, which waited to 
intercept him, ſet fail at laſt, and, favoured by a 
fog, -paſſed unobſerved either by the Engliſh or 
Burgundians, The French ſhips appointed t to con- 
voy him had orders, if they met the enemy's fleet, 
to purſue their voyage without ing; but to 
| defend themſelves * 0 

While Warwick was preparing to put to ſea, the 
king, under pretence of a pilgrimage to mount St. 
Michael, made a p s through Normandy. 
At his return to Pleſſis he held a grand council on 
affairs of commerce, to which he ſummoned two- 


merchants from all the principal cities of the king- 


dom. Lewis always preferred experience and 
knowledge of buſineſs to dignities. The point 
under confideration was, how they ought to be- 
kave towards the ſubjects of the duke of Burgun- 
dy, who had cauſed all the merchandize of France 
within his dominions to be ſeized. | 

They 
the diviſions in England might have upon the 
Queſtion before them : after mature deliberation, 


it was reſolved to hold no more fairs at Anvers, to 
break off all commerce with the ſubjects of duke 


Charles; and, to encourage the reſort of 
to France, the King ordained that two fairs ſhould 


be held yearly at Caen, where all forts, of mo- 


ney ſhould be current, and ſtrangers . all the 
e ee 0 


Soon 


ed alſo to examine, what "PENA 5 
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Soon after this, accounts came, that the duke of 


A and the earl of Warwick, had landed at 


— — 
EINE IG 5 — 22 — Ones. m 


Dartmouth, where they were joined by Stanley, 
and the ſon of the famous Talbot, with five thou- 
land men. Warwick —— an er enjoin- 


„ I & 


purſuits of — 22 when the news of Waris 
— proach firſt, reached him. However, he ſpee- 
diy aſſembled an army; but truſting the care of 
the van guard to the marquiſs of Montague, War- 
wick's brother, that nobleman went over to the 
rebels. His revolt drew after it that of the greateſt 
part of Edward's army, who ſeeing himſelf aban· 
Yoned, eſcaped to Lynn, where he embarked; on 
board three ſmall veflels with the duke of Gloce- 
ſter his brother, the earl of Rivers his brother-in- 
law, the earl of N orthumberland, the lord Ha- 
ſtings, and about ſeven or eight hundred men. 
The earl of Warwick marched directly for Lon- 
don, and took Henry VI. out of the tower, to- 
place him again upon the throne. Accordingly, . 
that unhappy prince was proclaimed a ſecond time: 

a king in name, but in reality a ſlave, who re- 
gretted perhaps the loſs of that I" he had . 
taſted in confinement... , -. "4 

When Lewis underſtood. that Edward had — * 
refuge with the duke of Burgundy, he doubted not 
but his reſentment againſt France would * N 
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him to urge that prince to a declaration of war. 
Indeed, the particular ſubjects of quarrel between 


the king and duke Charles were of themſelves more 
than ſufficient 3- and they were beſides exaſperated 


"againſt each other by the malecontents at either 


court, Philip of Savoy had quitted the ſervice of 
the king, and was become a favourite with Charles, 
and John de Chalons lord of Argeuil had left the 
duke to attach himſelf to Lewis. 

Charles prohibited all commerce between his 
ſubjects and thoſe of France. The king on his 
ſide concluded a league offenſive and defenſive 
with the Switzers againſt the duke of Burgundy. 
He wrote for the count de Dammartin, that he 
might concert with him the meaſures proper to be 
taken in the preſent circumſtances. It was re- 
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1470. 


ſolved to ſend embaſſadors into England, to con- 


clude a league offenſive and defenſive with 


Henry VI. Accordingly, Lewis de Harcourt, 


biſhop of Bayeux, du; Chatel, Meny Peny, lord 


of Concreſſault, Yvon du Fau, and Cerizay ſet 


out, and the treaty was ſigned. The king de- 


clared publickly, that he had the prince of Wale's 


ſeal, and that they had jointly ſworn not to ceaſe 


making war upon the duke of Burgundy, till they 
had deprived him of his dominions. | 

On the other hand the duke made all the neoeſ- 
ſary preparations, and was chiefly attentive to pre- 
vent an union between the Engliſh and French. 
He wrote to the inhabitants of Calais, and ſent 


Philip de Commines to repreſent, that he had not 


entered into an alliance with Edward, till after he 
had been acknowledged. king of England; that 
the treaty was therefore made with the nation it 
ſelf 3 that he was united by ties of blood to Henry; 
and would ſend embaſſadors to congratulate him 
on his re-eſtabliſhment ; that he never intended to 

Vol. II. C meddle 
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1470. 
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meddle in the particular diviſions and factions 
formed for the crown, but to conſider himſelf as 
the ally of the nation and people of England; 
that there was not even an Engliſhman more zea- 
lous for the glory of the nation than he, and that 
the troops he was leyying were only to defend his 


own dominions. He wrote in the ſame ſtrain to 


the people of England, and his letter began with 
theſe words; To you, my friends. | 
The duke of Burgundy ſent to demand ſuccours 


of king Rene and the duke of Britany, as guaran- 
tees of the treaties of Conflans and Peronne, which 


he pretended were violated by the king. He like- 
wile addreſſed himſelf to the parliament, urging, 
that Lewis, by lately ſeizing upon the provoſtſhips 
of Beauvoiſis, had been guilty of a manifeſt infrac- 


tion of theſe treaties, and was therefore liable to all 


the penalties pronounced againſt the breakers of 
them. | . | | 
The king, ſtill fearing the irreſolution and un- 
ſteadineſs of the duke ot Britany, ſent Cruſſol and 
the preſident Boulanger thither, with orders to 


addreſs: themſelves firſt ro Odet Daidie. They 


endeavoured to make appear, that the king had 
faithfully adhered to his engagements by the treaty 


of Peronne, though compelled to ſign it, that he. 


might recover his liberty, and perhaps ſecure his 
life; that the duke of Burgundy on the contrary ' 
gave every day freſh proofs of the little regard he 
paid to his promiſes, in refuſing to do homage for 
the lands he held of the crown, and oppoſing the 
exerciſe of juſtice in the kingdom ; that he had 


| ſtirred up the count of Armagnac to favour a de- 


feent of the Engliſh in Guyenne, and ſeemed 
wholly in the intereſt of that nation; that his ſole 
aim was to raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom, and 
chat by the moſt ſhocking of all treacheries, he 
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had ſent a man to make an offer of himſelf to af 1470. 


ſaſſinate the duke, hoping that the king would == 


liſten to the wretch's propoſal, and thereby diſho- 
mour himſelf and allies. 

\ Theſe complaints of the king appeared ſo mucki 
the better founded, as he had actually intercepted 
the dukes letter to the Engliſh, and thrown into 

priſon John Rocks; the fellow ſuborned for the 
— purpoſe, whoſe hiſtory 1s as fol- 
lows. Peter Hagembac, maſter of the houſhold 
to the duke of Burgundy, was one of thoſe men 
without honour or principles, who are incapable 
of a ſincere attachment to their prince, and not 
having it in their power to render him any real 
ſervites; are wit deſirous of making themſelves 

rate. 'He it was that ſuggeſted 
the wet by — above, and to execute it; 
pitched upon one John Rocks, who had been chief 
f a band of robbers, and who having nothing to 
loſe; was the more ready to engage in any deſpe- 
rate enterprize. He was accordingly pteſented to 
the duke of Burgundy, and received his inſtruc= 
tions. Rocks came to Amboiſe, and made his 
propoſal to the king; but upon the firſt mention 
of it was ſeized and ſent to Paris; where being in- 
terrogated by la Drieſche the preſident of ac- 
compts, he confeſſed all. He was afterwards con- 
ducted to Meaux to be a ſecond time interrogated 
by the conſtable, and perſiſted in the ſame depoſi- 


tion before him. The patliament brought him 
upon his trial, and condemned him to die; but 


the firſt preſident moved for keeping him ſome 


time in priſon befote the execution of the ſen- 
tence, ; „n 


This affair was followed by another, which 


made no leſs noiſe. Baudouin, baſtard of Bur- 
gundy, came to Lewis's court at the ſolicitation 
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1470. of John de Chaſſa, who had quitted the ſervice of 

the duke the year before. Charles ſent meſſengers 

to the king, demanding to have them ſurrendered 

up, and publifhed a manifeſto, wherein he pte- 

tended, that Baudauin, Chaſſa, and, ſome others, 

had entered ir.to a plot to aſſaſſinate, or poiſon him. 

The baſtard Baudouin and de Chaſſa anſwered the 

duke's manifeſto. by two papers full of ſcandal and 

invective. Chaſſa reproached the duke, with per- 

ſecuting him, becauſe he had refuſed to anſwer a 

brutal and unnatural paſñon; and Baudouin pre- 

tended that Charles had formerly urged him to 

make away with duke Philip. Theſe pays 

quarrels inflamed ſtill more the hatred — | 

fiſting between the king and the duke "of Bur Bur- 
gundy. 

Lewis, to come to a final A e A: in re- 
gard to the meaſures he ought to purſue, ſum- 
moned ſo numerous an aſſembly of princes, great 
officers, and perſons of all ranks in the kingdom, 
that Philip Commines confounds it with the 
convention of the eſtates held at Tours in 1468. 
But in this he is miſtaken ; the ſtates then met by 
their deputies, whereas the aſſembly of this year 
1470, was compoſed-only of ſuch perſons as the 
king was pleaſed to call to it. He laid before 
them his ſubjects of complaint againſt the duke of 
Burgundy, and demanded whether they were not 
ſufficient to authorize a declaration of war. They 
all unanimouſly replied, that the princes, who had 
given tlieir Seals to the duke of Burgundy, were 

no longer bound to adhere to him; and that the 
king not only might declare war againft him, but 
that the ſupport of the laws, and the ſecurity of the 


kingdom, : 'EVEN bi it ; * war was re- 
ſolyed on. 


* - 
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kis'nei 
within the) kingdom. The duke of Burgund 
had in · vain ſent to king Rene, and the duke of 


Britany, to come and join him; he could no 


longer hope for affiftance from England, after 
giving Edward: a retreat at his court. Altho' 
theſe circumſtances were favourable for the king, 
he was yer unwilling to come to an open re, 
and 22 — — himſelf 5 
conſtable and the marſfial Roualt to the frontiers 
of Picardy, to maintain a ſecret intelligence with 
the duet ſubjects, and draw them over to him: 
4 — proceeding, and which, in its 
a mw rg . * more dangerous Sud 
— about the -fime: time, queen M 8 
* Paris, attended by the princeſs of Wales, 
and the caunteſs of Warwick. bghe was received 
there with. all the honours that could have been 
paid to a queen of France, The whole court 
ſermeg to rival one another in expreſſing their 
regaid for a princeſs, who had e no otfer 
titles but her virtue and misfortunes. | : 
* et king, not having ſucceeded in his defign 
ob n ing the duke of Guyenne to Iſabella in- 
farita Caſtile, ſent to demand the princeſs Jane, 
hins! 9 8 daughter, and niece to Iſabella. 
The cardinal d' Alby; and the ſire de Torcy, had: 
been charged to make the firſt propoſal, and were 
now again nominated to treat of this marriage. 
Oliver le Roux, maſter of accompts, was ſent 
wich them, and the duke of Guyenne empowered 
the count of Boulogne to e 2 Pedal of 
Caſtile in his name. | 


0 ber pe 
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The king was at this time in peace with all 1470. 


he was ſure of the conſent of the 
princes, and. had nothing to fear from ĩntrigues 
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14750. The ambaſſadors arrived at Medina del Campo, 


» where they were received with particular marka 
of diſtinction. The cardinal d' Alby, at his firſt 
audience, ſpoke with ſo little reſpect to the prin- 

| | | ceſs Iſabella, that his behaviour gave great of- 
= ' fence. But the king of Caſtile, who was far from 
| being contented with his ſiſter, did not ſeem dif- 

| Pleaſed at the cardinal's freedom; he.replied, in 

| the moſt obliging terms, and nominated the arch- 
if | biſhop of Sevile, the biſhop of Siguenca, and 
John Pacheco, marquis of Villena, grand-maſter 
1 ; 

| 

| 
p 


of the order of St. James, who were all in the in- 
| tereſt of France, to treat with the ambaſſadors, - 
When the marriage-articles were ſettled, the 
| court removed to a village called St. James's 
| Field, near Bultrago, whither the queen carried 
the princeſs, her daughter. There the king cauſed 
a paper to be read, containing the grounds of his 
diſcontent with his ſiſter ; alſo an act annulling 
that by which Iſabella had been formerly acknow- 
| ledged heireſs of the kingdoms of Caſtile and 
| Leon. King Henry, and Jane his queen, both 
ſwore, that the princeſs. Jane was their daughter, 
| anl publiſhed a declaration diveſting Iſabella of 
| all her rights, with a ſtrict charge, at the ſame 
| time, to treat her no longer as princeſs of Caſtile: - 
| The : cardinal d' Alby read - afterwards: a bull of 
| . pope Paul II. by which thoie who had taken the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


oath to Iſabella, were abſolved from their engage» 

ments. All preſent. ſwore not to acknowledge 

any other princeſs than Jane, the daughter of the 

king and queen, The ſame day the marriage- 
ceremony was performed, and the count de Bou- 

| | logne, as proxy for the. duke of Guyenne, gave 
| his band to the princeſs. 3 

| This vain parade did not diminiſh the party of 
Yahella and Ferdinand, inſomuch that the king 


| 
| 
(9) 
_ 
1 
| 
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of Caſtile ſent the protonotary don Lewis Gonza- 1470. 


les d' Alienca into France, to requeſt Lewis XI. to 


ratify the duke of Guyenne's marriage, and fend 
that prince immediately into Spain, with an army 
ſufficient to reduce the rebels, before they recei- 
ved ſuccours from Arragon. The affair was not 
puſhed with the ſame vigour with which it had 


been begun. This delay proceeded from the 


duke of Guyenne, who having no fixed reſolu- 
tion, ſtill liſtened to thoſe who flattered him with 
the hopes of being eſpouſed to the heireſs of Bur- 
gundy. The prince, however, ſeemed to receive 
with pleaſure, the news of what had been done in 
Caſtile, and publiſhed feſtivals at Ligournes. Gaſ- 
ton Phœbus, prince of Vianne, Lewis XI. ſon- 
in-law, diſtinguiſhed uimſelf greatly upon this 
occaſion at a tournament, by his Creech and 
agility z but after carrying the prize, in all the 
different encounters, he was unfortunately wound 
ed by the ſplinter of a lance, and died in a few 
days, very much regretted. He left behind him 
_ children, Francis Phœbus, and Catherine de 
oix. | | 
France had this year @ yet greater loſs, in the 


| perſon of John duke of Calabria, who died at 


rcelona, He was a prince whoſe virtyes meri- 
ted a better fate, and who even in his misfortunes 
loſt nothing of his dignity and renown. 


* 
The diſcontents and reciprocal complaints of 147 T. 
— 


the king and the duke of Burgundy, broke out 
at laſt into an open war. The conſtable kept 
always upon the — of Picardy, and endea- 
voured to ſurprize or ſeduce to a revolt the towns 


of the Somme, which the king had ſurrendered 


to the duke of Burgundy by the treaty of Con- 
flans. The cities of Auxerre and Amiens re- 


jected the propoſitions of the conſtable: But the 


C4 inhabitants 


. > 


| | | 
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| 1471. inhabitants of St. Quentin, not ſo faithful, upon 
a= promiſc of a ſixteen year's exemption from taxes, 
gave up the town into his hands. La Vieuville, 
who commanded in the place, finding that he 
was not in condition to retain the citizens in their 
| allegiance, and reſolving not to forfeit his own, 
obtained leave of the On to retire with all 
| his effects. 
| The duke of Burgundy real 3 chat the king 
was about to attack him with all his forces, and 
| | dreading moreover left England ſhould unite with 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 


France, ſupplied Edward with money and ſhips 
to repaſs the ſeas, that the diverſion occaſioned by 
; this means in England, might he 1905 _ 10 
terfering i in foreign wars. 
The duke was ſo incerified! at the loſi.of. St. 
zentin, that he wrote to the conſtable to como 
and ſerve under him as his vaſſal. The conſtable 
anſwered haughtily, That if the due bad his — 
$40 Iſo bad the duke's, and that be was: reach 10 
* bis challenge face to face. The duke, to 
be revenged of the conſtable, ſeized all his limes 
in F 3 and Artois, and the conſtable, by 
ee reprizals, took poſſcſſion of the lands 
hich * fons, Who were in the duke" 8 _— 
held in France. - © 
The duke of Burgundy How pur an army — 
foot, becauſe he had always a certain number of 
militia, ho, without being ſubjected to continual 
ſerviee, received a ſmall pay, upon condition of 
being ready to march at the firſt notice. This 
militia, who were diſtinguiſned by the name of 
LR the bs pay troops, anſwered nearly to that which 
; | me years paſt has been eſtabliſhed among us. 
4 The king, aſfured of the goodneſs of his troops, 
: hag no other care at preſent, but to maintain a 
good underſtanding between dhe conſtable and the 
count 
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count of Dammartin, who commanded them. 


They were both. haughty and jealous of their au... 


thority, characters that too much reſembled each 
other, to hope for a ſincere union. Dammartin 
was beſides one of the braveſt men of his time, 
ſiacere, faithful, naturally paſſionate, a warm 
friend, and an implacable enemy. Lewis drew 
towards the frontiers, to watch over the conduct 
af his generals. Dammartin had orders to ad- 
vanee to Roye, which ſurrendered. Mondidier 
opened its gates, and the alarm ſoon became ge- 
neral. The city of Amiens fearing to be ſurpri- 
zed, treated with Dammartin; but that general 
not thinking himſelf ſtrong enough to hazard 
being ſhut yp in the town upon the faith of the 
inhabitants, ho might act in concert with the 
duke, agreed to write to ſome of the chief citi- 
zens, who were to ſend his letters unopened to 
Charles; and that afterwards they could take 
ſnch- meaſures as that prince's behaviour ſhould 
ſaggeſt. Dammartin's — ſucceeded. The 
duke, deceived by this thow of fidelity, thought 
he might ſafely rely upon the inhabitants, without 
ſending any troops, for which he had greater oc- 
caſion elſewhere. Theſe delays gave Dammartin 
time to make ſome companies advance, who im- 
mediately entered the town, and the citizens took 
an oath of fidelity to the king. x 8 
Upon this news the duke of Burgundy, not 
thinking himſelf ſafe at Dourlens, retired to Ar- 
ras. Before the ſurrender of the town of Amiens, 
he had writ a letter to the count de Dammartin, 
in which he put him. in mind of the war of the 
lick good, and the treaties of Conflans and 
onne, which he pretended had been violated 
by the king: he enlarged greatly on what we 
have ſaid before of the provoſtſhips of iy 


w 
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1451. and reproached Dammartin' with the king of 
Gy St. Quentin, and the letters he had juſt written to 
the inhabitants of Amiens; concluding, that he 
very well knew, both how to defend his domi- 
nions, and oppoſe the enterprizes of the king. 
Dammartin anſwered him the ſame day, in 

theſe terms: Moft bigh and mighty prince, I re- 
ceived your letter, which I ſuppoſe was dictated by 
your council, and others learned in the law, who 
are men better qualified for inditing letters than I. 
for I never made it my bufineſs to live by the pen. 
He afterwards tells him, that he would _— 

have engaged in the civil wars, had not his ene- 
mies entirely ruined him in the king's favour; 
but that ſuch now was his good fortune, he had 
triumphed over calumny. I would have you to 
know, adds he, that had I been on ihe king s. fide, 
when you entered into that deſtruttive confederacy, - 
which you are pleaſed to call the league f the 

publick good, you would not have come off ſo well, 
eſpecially at the battle of Mont-Cherry, He after- 
wards reproaches the duke with his diſnonourable 
treatment of the king at Perrone : I myſelf, ſays 
he, was the cauſe of that accident, by my unwil- 

lingneſs to divide the army committed to my care 
If 1 write any thing that gives offence, or provokes. 
you 10 a defire of revenge, you ſhall ſoon find me 

near enough to make you ſenfible how little I fear 

either you or your army. Be as ſure as death, 
that if you perfiſt long in warring againſt 1he king, | 

it will in the end appear to all the world, bow 

| little you underſtand the buſineſs of a ſoldier. This 
li letter is written by me Antony de Chabannes, count 
—_ of Dammartin, grand-maſter of the houſhold of 
. France, and lieut enant- general of the king's armies. 
| The . was, A 3 de en, 


The 
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The king, the more effectually to ſecure the 1471. 
cities that had ſubmitted, and draw over other 
to his party, wrote to the chamber of accompts, 
to regiſter the charter of privileges he had granted 
to St. Quentin. The chamber, after raiſing ſome 
difficulties, were conſtrained at laſt to yield. Lewis 
likewiſe jnterpoſed his authority in a debate that 
was before the parliament, relating to ſome dif- 
tes between their officers, and thoſe of the bai- 
brick of Tournay, He told them, that he re- 
ſerved the deciſion of that affair to himſelf; and, 
upon their refuſal to lay before him the ſeveral 
papers and memotials, ſent a meſſenger on pur- 
poſe to bring them, and wrote them, that now 
was -not a proper time of being ſcrupulouſly at- 
tached to vain forms in regard of a city, which, 
as it was ſurrounded by his enemies, might do 
him -more miſchief, than the parliament would 
ever have it in their power to redreſs. Y 
Dammartin having made his cavalry paſs the 
Somme, the king began to be extremely uneaſy 
at it. His natural diffidence made him explain it 
in a manner very much to that general's preju- 
dice, altho* he had but juſt, writ him a letter, 
ſignifying how well he was ſatisfied with his 
ſervices. Dammartin juſtified himſelf fully on 
account of the ſcarcity of forage on this ſide 
the Somme. He wrote, that it was his deſign 
to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome caſtles, or deſtroy them, 
as he had already done that of Contay ; and that 
the king might remain perfectly eaſy with regard 
to the Burgundian army, as in all their ſkirmiſhes, 
the French, tho' inferior in number, had ever 
had the better. 5 1 ; 
The duke's army was the moſt numerous that 
had of late years been ſeen in France it conſiſted 
gf four thouſand lances, each lance was cad 
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1471. of four horſe, and ſix foot-archers, The artillery 
ad ammunition employed fourteen hundred wag- 
gons, and every waggon was guarded by fbur 
armed men. The duke, at the ſame time, ex- 
pared twelve hundred lances from Burgundy, an 
undred and fixty from Luxembourg, and the 
arriere-ban of Flanders and Hainault, ' beſides 
twelve thouſand men, who being placed as gar- 
rifons in the fortified towns, — be drawn tos 
gether upon occaſion, infomuch that all united 
would have formed an army of fourſcore thouſand 
men. 

The duke; advancing with his army along the 
Somme, came and eneamped at Halbutern. Dam- 
martin had orders to obſerve. the enemy's march, 
to annoy them as much as poſſible, to watch over 
Amiens, to keep always on the defenſive” with- 
out hazarding a battle, and in fine,” to demoliſh 

the little forts and caſtles, the keeping of which 
would have too much weakened the army. 

The duke of Burgundy having kept the king's 
army for ſome time in ſuſpence, fell ſuddenly 

upon Picquigny, which he took by ſurprize. The 
garriſon retired haſtily into the caſtle, and were 
ſoon after obliged to capitulate. The city was 
inſtantly on fire, and reduced to aſhes, which the 
undians pretended was owing to accident. 
The conſtable immediately upon this a = | 
before Bapaume, and ſummoned it to ſu ä 
John de Longueval, who commanded in — 
place, came out upon the conſtable's promiſe, and 
repreſented, that the city belonged to the county 
of Artois, the ancient demeſn of the houſe of Büf 
gundy, and that he was reſolved to defend it to 
the laſt extremity. The conftable endeavoured to 
intimidate him, but he continued firm to his re- 
| ſolution,- and perceiving the 2 of Burgundy, 
reproached 
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reproached him ſo warmly with deſerting his 147. 
prince, that he extorted tears from him. Where 
upon the conſtable, either moved by the virtue 
of the governor, or fearing that the ſiege of Ba- 
ume would take up too much time, contented 
ümſelf with ſacking the abbies of Amboiſe and 
Aucourt, with the caſtles of Sailly, Chaplain- 
court, and Bentencourt, and then returned to 
The duke's army having paſſed the Somme, 
to encamp under Amiens, the French carried off 
one of their convoys of ſixty waggons. Skir- 
miſhes, were frequent this campaign, without 
coming to a general action; but the king's troops 
had every where the advantage, except in one 
encounter, where the loſs on both {ſides was pretty 
near equal. The duke having notice that forty 
men at arms, with ſome archers, had been placed 
in ambuſcade in a village, diſpatched ten thou- 
ſand men to hem in this ſmall party, Dammar- 
tin perceiving ſome motion in the enemy's army, 
ſallied out of the city, followed by a few officers, 
but with ſo little precaution, that he was armed 
only with a dagger. He ſoon perceived his gend- 
armes, who fled towards the town. Dammartin 
called out to them to face the enemy ; but ſuch 
as made reſiſtance being cut to pieces, the reſt 
hurried the general along with, them in their 
flight, and the Burgundians would probably have 
entered the city, at the ſame time, had not the 
viſcount of Narbonne ſallied out with ſome men 
at arms. Dammartin that inſtant ſeized a lance, 
faced about, and, ſupported by the viſcount, made 
head, againſt the enemy, obliging them at length 


to retire. 


The duke of Burgundy obſerving that his de- 
tachments were almoſt every where beaten, hoped 
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1471. he might have the advantage in a general action; 
by che number of his troops. The king, confi- 
ding in the valour of his, did not decline fighting. 


He aſſembled his principal officers, and the old 


commanders, who. had chiefly contributed to drive. 


the Engliſh out of France. De Beuil, whom the 
king ordered to ſpeak firſt, expreſſed himſelf 
with great modeſty : That as the wars undef 


Charles VII. wherein he ſerved, had always 


% been managed by ſmall armies, not exceeding 


ii ten thouſand men, he could not take upotl 


* him to decide any thing in regard to the ope= 


* rations of ſo numerous a body of troops; för 


_ «« that he dreaded diſorder and confuſion, and 
« durſt not anſwer for the event.” The con- 
ſtable ſpoke next, and obſerved, © That as the 
duke of Burgundy's army was more numerous 
«than had been uſual in the late wars, the king 
« was likewiſe under a neceſſity of oppoſing it 
« with another proportionably ſtronger than or- 
* dinary; that it was true the French were till 
inferior in number, but this diſadvantage was 


- & abundantly compenſated by the goodneſs and 
„ bravery of the troops; and, in fine, that to 
% hazard nothing raſhly, every one might be 
„ ordered to give in his opinion in writing.“ 
They were accordingly delivered to the king. 


The greater number were for 3 but as 


they did not agree about the manner of attacking 


the enemy, Lewis, fearing the conſequences of 


ſo many different opinions, reſolved not to ha- 
zard a general battle. He contented - himſelf 


with watching the motions of the enemy, falling 
upon their detachments, and carrying off theit 
convoys. This conduct fo effeftually diſtreſſed 
the duke of Burgundy, that he was neceſſitated 


to conclude a truce. . Nor were his arms more 


3 | ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful in Burgundy than Picardy. The count 1471. 
dauphin of Auvergne, and the marſhal de Com- 
minges, had defeated Neuchatel, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of ſeveral towns in Maconnois and 
Charolois. A truce was therefore ſigned for three 

months. Nicholas, duke of Calabria and Lorrain,* 
was Fact eng: in it, upon condition of with- 
drawing, his troops from Chaſtel-ſur-Moſelle, and 
that the duke of Burgundy alſo recalled thoſe he 
had in Lorrain. The king and duke were to 
name, within eight days, ſuch of their allies as 
they deſired to have included in the truce. Dam- 
martin, Mouy, du Chatel, and Chatillon, were 
named for + conſervators by the king; and Ra- 
veſtein, des Querdes, Imbercourt, and Rothelin, 
by the duke. Mean while tidings arrived, that 
Edward had entered Yorkſhire with two thouſand 
men. As he found the country quiet, and that 
no body offered to ſtir in his favour, he cauſed it 
to be rumoured, in order to conceal his real de- 
ſign, that he renounced all pretenſions to the 
crown, and was only come to claim the private 
inheritance of his family. The city of York, ſe- 
duced. by this pretended moderation, admitted 
him with a few of his followers. But his affable 
air, his engaging form, the remembrance of his 

victories, and his preſent misfortunes, ſoon 
gained him the hearts of all the inhabitants. The 

Engliſh, naturally fond of liberty, and eaſily ſtir- 

red up to ſedition, love to make kings, and refuſe 

to obey them. Edward advanced towards No- 
tingham, and. finding that his army encreaſed 


daily, 
* King Rene's grandſon. , Wk | 
+ Inſtead of chuſing, as at this day foreign princes, to be 
the guarantees of treaties, it was uſual to name conſervators, 
who were always feadatories of the contracting parties, and 
ſtood bound for the moſt part to declare againſt their pr 
ſovereign, -if he was guilty of a violation of the treaty. 
cuſtom was obſerved ſo late as the treaty of Lens. 


1471, daily, reſumed the title of king, without much 
Load troubling himſelf about the promiſe he had made 

to the citizens of York, Oaths ſeem to be con- 
ſidered by ſome princes as only an expreſſion of 
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their misfortunes, and ſucceſs, as they imagine, 
abſolves them from all further obligation. 
On the firſt news of Edward's landing, the 


earl of Warwick ſet out from London with the 


duke of Clarence. This laſt, who had abandoned 


his brother to ſide with Warwick, now revolted 


to Edward's party with twelve thouſand men; a 
behaviour, which tho* ſupported by a better ſhew 
of reaſon, argued no leſs treachery in the author 
of it. Warwick was compelled to ſhut himſelf 
up in Coventry. Edward, inſtead of attacking 
him, matched directly for London. His approach 
threw the whole city into the utmoſt confuſion. 
The women paſſionately longed for the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of a reigr, wherein they had been 
treated with ſuch particular marks of diſtinction; 


| and the people who had felt only compaſſion for 


Henry in his misfortunes, deſpiſed him on the 
throne. In fine, the partizans of the houſe of 
York prevailing, Edward was received with accla- 
rations into the capital, and ordered Henry to be 
again impriſoned in the tower. The king, will- 


ing to take advantage of the firſt moments of the 


people's heat, always precious in publick revolu- 


tions, returned againft Warwick. The two ar- 


mies met in the plains of Barnet, between St. Al- 
bans and London. Some of the beſt officers in 


Warwick's army, were of opinion, that they 


ought to intreneh themſelves, and wait the arrival 
of the prince of Wales, who was within a day's 
march. But Warwick, who had ever been the 
hero of all the parties in which he had engaged, 


could not bear the thoughts of ſharing the glory of 


2. 
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the victory with the duke of Somerſet, who 1471. 
commanded the army of the prince of Wales.. 
Beſides, conſulting only his fury and reſentment, | 
he was blind to the danger, and urged by a de- 
fire of vengeance, breathed nothing but ſlaughter 
and bloodſhed. Edward advanced in the ſame 
diſpoſition, but with his army m good order, and 
gran” greatly ſuperior in number. The battle 
was fought on eaſter-day. After the firſt diſ- 
charges, both ſides cloſed in, and fell upon each 
other ſword in hand. For three hours the ad- 
vantage ſeemed to be equal, and the victory ſtill 
remained doubtful. The fate of battles does not 
always depend upon the general's prudence. The 
Sun beating full upon the devices of Oxford's 
troops, which were ſtars with ſtreams, occaſioned 
their being miſtaken for Edward's badge, which 
was a ſun; the impetuoſity of the battle contri- 
buted to this deluſion, and hence it happened, 
that Oxford's men were furiouſly charged by thoſe 
of their own Party. Warwick, who thought 
* himſelf betrayed, and now deſpaired of the vic- 
tory, diſdaining to ſave his life by an ignomini- 
ous flight, ruſhed among the thickeſt of his ene- 
mies, courting death by the havock he made on 
every ſide. The marquiſs of Montague followed 
his brother's example, and both periſhed over- 
powered by numbers. Warwick was in a man- 
ner the ſoul of the army; he fell, and they all 
took to flight, It was now no longer a battle, 
but a maſſacre, ten thouſand men remained upon 
the ſpot, with the loſs of only fifteen hundred on 
Edward's fide. Oxford and Somerſet ſaved them- 
ſelves by flight ; but the firſt was taken ſome few 
days after, and beheaded. © | 
_ . Whilſt Edward was returning in triumph to 
London, queen Margaret, the counteſs of War- 
NO 8 | D Fc. 
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wick, and the prince of Wales, received the fa- 
tal news of Henry's misfortune, the death of the 
earl of Warwick, and the total defeat of the ar- 
my; the queen was unable to bear up under fo 
many ſudden diſaſters. Her days had hitherto 
been a continued train of calamities, which now 
all recurring to her mind, made life appear un- 
ſupportable ; and that courage which had fo long 
withſtood the ſhocks of fortune, began at laſt to 
ſink under the preſent mighty load of woes. 
Mean while ſhe was not at all concerned for her 
own fate ; her virtug was ſuperior to misfortunes, 
nor could a danger which threatned only herſelf, 


make any the leaſt impreſſion upon her mind; 


but as her whole hopes and joys centered on the 
prince of Wales, the forlorn condition to which 
ſhe ſaw him reduced, revived all the tendernefs 
of a mother, and 'made her loſe that 'heroick 


„ 
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ry VIth's half brother, when ſhe learnt at Tewkſ- 1471. 
bury, that Edward was marching to give her bat- wy 


tle. She therefore thought proper to entrench 
herſelf; but Edward coming up, the duke of 
Gloceſter his brother, who commanded the van- 
guard, attacked the entrenchments of the prince 
of Wales. The duke of Somerſet ſallied out to 
repulſe him; but not being ſupported, he was 


obliged to return. He rode up to Wenlock, 


who had not ſtirr'd from the place where he firſt 
drew up his men, and reproaching him with his 
cowardice, clove his ſcull with a battle-ax. The 
duke of Gloceſter continuing the purſuit, forced 
the entrenchments, and Edward's whole army 
coming up at the ſame time, likewiſe entered the 
camp, and made a terrible ſlaughter. Such as 
were moſt diſtinguiſhed for courage, drew up 
round the. prince of Wales, and fell ſword in 
hand. Three thouſand were -left dead upon the 
ſpot, the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight. The 
prince of Wales fell into the hands of fir Richard 


Crofts, who at firſt had reſolved to conceal him; 
but Edward offering a penſion of five hundred 
pounds ſterling to any one that ſhould bring him 


dead or alive, avarice got the better of huma- 
nity z Crofts imagined he had ſufficiently ſecured 
his honour, by making Edward promiſe not to 
ps the, prince to death; but hatred is no leſs a 

ranger. to generoſity than avarice. Edward or- 
dered the prince to be brought him, and aſking 


1 


him how he came to be ſo raſh, thus to enter his 


kingdom in arms; the other boldly replied, that 


as. his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
had been kings of England by right of inheri- 


rance, by their virtues, and by the people's choice, 


he. was come to take poſſeſſion of a throne to 
which he had the only juſt and lawful title, Ed- 
. 1 ward 
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ward full of indignation at this boldneſs, ſullied 
his victory by an action of the greateſt barbarity. 


He ſtruck the unfortunate prince on the mouth 


with his gantlet, and that inſtant the duke of 


Clarence, the duke of Gloceſter, and lord Haſt- 
ings, fell upon him, and ſtabbed him. The duke 


of Gloceſter haſtened immediately to London, and 
plunged into Henry's breaſt the dagger which 
had been ſtained with the blood of his ſon. 
Thus died Henry VI. a prince whoſe misfortunes 
merit compaſſion, whoſe virtues have no doubt 


rendered him happy in another life, but. who 


makes no great figure in the liſt of kings. Com- 
mines, Foreſtel, and Edward's letter to the 
duke of Burgundy, aſſure us, that the prince of 
Wales was ſlain in the battle; but beſides that the 
barbarity ſhown the father, makes that towards 
the ſon appear the more credible, what I now re- 
late, is upon the teſtimony of Habington, the 
author of Edward's life; of Biondi, who wrote 
the hiſtory of the civil wars between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, and of a manuſcript of 


_ thoſe times. All three agree in ſaying, that the 


prince of Wales was made priſoner at the battle 
of Tewkſbury, and killed afterwards in cold blood. 
Commines and Foreſtel wrote what they found 
in Edward's letter: and it is natural enoggh to 
think, that as the prince was killed ſoon after the 
battle, and almoſt on the very ſpot where it was 


fought, Edward, rather aſhamed than repenting 
of the action, endeavoured to take off from the 


horror of it, by giving it the turn above-men- 
tioned. _ 9 . 
The queen having been made priſoner on the 
field of battle, was carried to London, and con- 
fined in the Tower, where ſhe remained 50 
& Hot oner 
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ſoner ſeveral years, till at length Lewis XI. ran- 1471. 
ſomed her for fifty thouſand crowns. — 
The reſt of that unfortunate party who had 
eſcaped from the battle, retired into the abbey 
of Tewkſbury. Edward appeared before it, and 
required to have them all delivered up. The 
abbot and monks came out, carrying in their 
hands the holy ſacrament, and imploring the vic- 
tor's clemency. Edward promiſed with an oath 
to pardon the -priſoners, but ever perjured and 
cruel, he ordered the duke of Somerſet with 
ſome others the principal among them, to be be- 
headed. - Nothing ſerves to give a better idea of 
the genius of the Engliſh, than the ſuddenneſs of 
theſe revolutions. Edward, in leſs than three 
weeks, recovered a kingdom which he had loſt 
in ten days. He was not inſenſible, that in Eng- 
land a party is not entirely deſtroyed by bein 
vanquiſhed: a ſingle ſpark there, 1s ſufficient of. 
ten to raiſe a flame. He was therefore ſtill in 
great perplexity on account of the earl of Pem- 
broke, and the baſtard of Fauconbridge, who 
ravaged the country round London. Edward 
marched in perſon againſt the latter, and ſurpriz- 
ing him in Sandwich, ordered his head to be- 
ö ſtruck off. While the king was thus employed 
in ſecuring the tranquillity of the capitol, Vaug- 
$ han whom he had detached againſt the earl of 
, Pembroke, fell into an Ambuſcade and was ſlain. 
= | 


As this ſucceſs did not put Pembroke in a Con- 

dition to reſiſt Edward, he embarked for France 

with the young earl of Richmond his nephew 
© but a tempeſt ariſing, forced them upon the coaſts 


_ of Britany, where they were ſeized, and remained 
- a long time priſoners. 
T The revolution in England entirely changed 


the diſpoſitions of that crown with regard to 
| D 3 France. 


! 
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1471. France. The ambaſſadors ſent by Lewis XI. to 
Henry VI. had ſigned a truce of ten years with 
that prince, and a treaty, by which the Engliſh 
were to. declare againſt the duke of Burgundy, 
and furnith France with a body of ten thouſand 
archers, who were of the king's own guards, and 
- eſteemed the beſt troops in England. The duke 
of Guyenne was comprehended in the treaty ; all 
things ſeemed to conſpire towards the Deſtruction 
of the houſe of Burgundy, and the raiſing the 
king above his enemies, when theſe mighty pro- 
jects ſunk at once by the death of Henry VI. and 
the car] of Warwick, Lewis XI. was afraid left 
Edward. ſhould turn his arms againſt him, not 
only from a principle of revenge, but alſo with a 
view to keep the Engliſh employed, that by en- 
gaging them in a foreign war, he might divert 
their thoughts from home-ſeditions. 

The king, not doubting but his enemies would 
renew their intrigues, and endeavour, if poſlible, 
to ſeduce the duke of Guyenne, prevailed with 
the young prince to come and join him in Picardy, 
and found means to detain him at court the reſt of 
the campaign. He cauſed all the honours to be 
paid him that could flatter his ambition, and 
loaded with preſents thoſe who were in greateſt 
credit with him, Malicorne was at that time the 
reigning favourite, that is, in other words, the 
duke of Guyenne's maſter ; the king, to gain him 
over, made him a grant of the barony of Medoc. 

The king being returned to Paris, left nothing 
untried. to gain the good-will of the people; he 
came to the town-houſe on the eve of St. John, 
and kindled the fire with his own hands: this cir- 
cumſtance frivolous in appearance, was far other- 
wiſe in his account. He affected to appear at the 
publick feſtivals, and had obſerved that the _ 
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grateful to the people, than favours derived from 


a concealed ſource, and which the ſubjects enjoy. in 
a a manner without knowing it: neither was he ig- 
ngrant that copies of verſes were handed all over 
Paris, reflecting upon him and his miniſters, for 
the late truce concluded with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, at a time when they might eaſily have 


puſhed their conqueſts farther. "Theſe petulant 


writings, ſo diſreſpectful to the prince, ſprung 
more from the levity of the nation, than any real 
diſaffection; they failed not, however, of giving 
great umbrage to the king, becauſe he was therein 
juſtly reproached with not having made a proper 
uſe of his advantages. In reality, the diſtruſtful 
character. of this prince, by ſuggeſting imaginary 
difficulties, made him often loſe the moſt favour- 
able opportunities. Lewis was ſenſible of his error, 
when he underſtood that the duke of Burgundy 
was railing troops, and had broke the truce, un- 
der pretence that the ſtipulated towns had not 
been delivered up to him. The king, in order 
to obtain a prolongation of the truce, -was oblig- 
ed to ſurrender ſeveral forts into his hands. The 
number of conſervators were increaſed on either 
ſide. Theſe precautions taken for the ſecurity of 
their treaties, were a proof how little they could 
depend upon them. But beſides the wars which 
the king was obliged to ſuſtain in his own name, 
he. was often entangled in thoſe of other ſtates. 


The troubles which about this time aroſe in Sa- 


voy, gave him new cauſe of diſturbance. 


Philip prince of Breſſe, with the counts of Ro- 


mont and Geneva, made great complaints of the 
weakneſs of duke Amadeus their brother; nor 
were they leſs diſſatisfied with the dutcheſs 
Yolande, their fiſter-in-law, for imparting the 

ü 4 whole 
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1471. Whole power to Miolans, Bonnivard biſhop of 
A Werceil, and Doloy. The three princes found 


means to ſtir up a revolt among the people, and 
the duke and dutcheſs not being in a condition 
to reſiſt them, retired into the caſtle of Mont- 
melian. They were preſently beſieged in the 

lace, and forced to capitulate. The duke was 
conducted to chambery, and the dutcheſs to Aſ- 
premont, whence ſhe wrote to her brother to de- 
mand aid. 

Lewis ordered the count de Comminges go- 
vernor of Dauphin, to aſſemble the arriere - ban, 
and franc archers of the province. The com mand 
of this army was deſtined for Charles of Sayoy, who 
had been bred up at the king's court; but the 
young prince dying in the mean time, the count 
de Comminges entered Savoy, ſurprized the caſ- 
tle of Aſpremont, ſet the dutcheſs Volande at li- 
berty, and conducted her to Grenoble, where ſhe 
was received with the ſame honours that had been 
formerly pad! to the king, when he was dau- 

hin. 
f But it was not enough that the king had ſet 
his ſiſter at liberty, unleſs he alſo reſtored her to 
her authority. He got the duke of Milan to 
ſign a league with her, and prevailed on the king 
of Naples, the republick of Florence, the dukes 
of Ferrara and Modena, the Switzers, and the 
marquiſs of Montferrat, to accede to it. Cruſſol, 

and Rufec de Balzac, had orders to join the 

count de Comminges, and lay ſiege to Cham- 
berry. The counts de Romont and Lau, had 
thrown themſelves into the place, while the prin- 
ces of Savoy were advancing to ſuſtain them, an 
oblige the French to raiſe the ſiege. | 
Ihe king's army, and that of the princes of 
Savoy, were already within ſight of one another, 
3 but 


1 w 
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but the count de Comminges had orders to avoid 1471. 
fighting, and wait the coming of du Chatel. 
whom the king had appointed to treat of an ac- 
commodation. The ambaſſadors of the cantons 
of Bern and Fribourg arrived in the mean time, 
and made a proviſional treaty, by which the town 
and caſtle of Chamberry were to be ſurrendered 
into their hands, and kept in the name of the 
duke and dutcheſs of Savoy, until the affair 
ſhould be otherwiſe. decided by du Chatel, who 
arrived ſoon after with du Lude bailiff of Coten- 
tin, and Roger bailiff of Lyons. They conferred 
with the ambaſſadors of the cantons, and con- 
cluded a peace between the duke, the dutcheſs, 
and the princes of Savoy, on condition, that all 
the fortified towns ſhould be ſurrendered into the 
hands of the duke; that the ambaſſadors ſhould 
nominate eight knights of diſtinguifhed probity, 
who with the two marſhals of Savoy, ſhould al- 
ways make part of the duke's council, and that 
the princes of Savoy ſhould likewiſe be admitted, 
unleſs when the queſtion related to their own per- 
ſonal concerns. As for what articles remained 
ſtill undecided, they were referred to the king, 
who was to determine them in concert with the 
ambaſſadors, but with expreſs proviſion, that this 
ſhew of ſovereignty with regard to the preſent 
differences, ſhould have no conſequence in other 
r 2258 
Although nothing was done but with the con- 

currence of the ambaſſadors and principal men of 
the country, yet the duke and dutcheſs teſtified 
little acknowledgment of the ſervices done them 
by the king. 

During the troubles in Savoy, France loſt one 
of her princes, the beſt affected to peace; I mean 
Charles count de Eu, the laſt of the royal * 

0 
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1471. of Artois. He was deſcended from Robert count 
Way of Artois, brother to S. Lewis. Charles endea- 
voured as much as poſlible by all his behaviour 
to efface the remembrance of the revolt of his 
great-grandfather Robert III. He had been made 
priſoner at the battle of Azincourt, and returned 
to France in 1438. He was poſſeſſed of all the 
moſt valuable virtues, without oſtentation. In- 
ſenſible to the allurements of falſe glory, he 
thought, that a prince whoſe birth entituled him 
not to the throne, could only diſtinguiſh himſelf 
honorably, by ſtanding up in the defence of it: 
and indeed, he found his real glory and intereſt 
in his fidelity to his king, and the ſervices he did 
the ſtate. The king gave the county of Eu to 
the conſtable de S. Pol, to whom he had promiſ- 
ed it, when he married him to Mary of Savoy the 
ueen's ſiſter, without regard to the rights of the 
uke of Nevers, who was nephew and heir to 
the count de Eu. | : 
About this time died pope Paul II. Tho' the 
hiſtorians reproach this pontiff with avarice, tis 
notwithſtanding certain, that he was always very 
careful in providing for the ſupport of poor ec- 
cleſiaſticks. He endeavoured to fix the number 
of cardinals at twenty-four, and was deſirous of hav- 
Ing it enacted, that no one ſhould be admitted to 
that dignity before his thirtieth year, and who 
had not previouſly taught law or theology. Fran- 
cis de la Rovere, a Franciſcan, ſucceeding under 
the name of Sixtus IV. the king ſent to congra- 
tulate him. Lewis was deſirous of ſecuring the 
friendſhip of the new pope, that he might hinder 
his granting a diſpenſation for the marriage of 
the duke of Guyenne, with Mary the only daugh- 
ter of the duke of Burgundy, He knew gr 
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the chancellor of Britany, and the abbot of Be- 1471. 


gard *, had held a private conference with the 


duke of Guyenne at Orleans, and doubted not 
but the interview related wholly to this Mar- 
riage. 8 | 

And indeed the prince retiring into Guyenne, 
wrote to Leſcun, and began to put his towns in 
a ſtate of defence. Mean time the duke of Bri- 
tany gave Charles an account of the diſpoſitions 
of the duke of Guyenne. The king was inform- 
ed of this intrigue by Oliver le Roux, who return- 
ing from Spain, where he had been to negotiate 
the marriage between the duke of Guyenne and 
the infanta Jane, paſſed by the way of Mont-de- 
Marſan, to have a meeting with the count of 
Foix. Le Roux chancing to lie in the ſame 
room where Henry Millet, the duke of Britany's 
envoy had been lodged ſome time before, found 
ſeveral fragments of letters, which piecing toge- 
ther with great care, tho? he could not make out 


any coherent Senſe, he perceived however, that 


there was a great deal ſaid relating to St. Quentin 
Amiens, Alliances, and ſecret intrigues. He 
ſent them to the king, and wrote him at the ſame 
time, that Edward had diſpatched an ambaſſador 
to the dukes of Burgundy and Britany, to aſſure 
them, that he was ready to declare war againſt. 
France, and propoſed to fall upon Normandy or 
Guyenne; he added, that the duke of Burgun- 
dy had intelligence of all that paſſed at the court 
of France, and that the king was betrayed by 
ſome of thoſe who were neareſt about his perſon ; 
that there had been ſeveral conferences between 
the duke of Guyenne, the count de Foix, Leſcun, 
the Governor of Rochelle, and ſeveral others, 
who had all mutually given their ſeals; that the 

ö ü count 


® Yincent de Kerleau, afterwards biſhop of Leon, 
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1471. count de Foix however proteſted, he had not gi- 
ven his, but complained much of the king, and 


pretended, that it was in his youu to do him 
much miſchief, or the greateſt ſervices; and that 
if the count de Foix was not already entered into 
the ſame meaſures with the reſt, his diſcourſe at 
leaſt proved, that he had ſomething of that kind 
in view. The king, even before he received this 
letter from Oliver le Roux, began to entertain 
Suſpicions of his brother; and to be the more 
certainly informed how matters ſtood, had ſent 
du Bouchage into Guyenne, with orders to con- 
fer with Beaveau biſhop of Angers, who was at 
that time with the duke. They were to act in 
concert, and if poſſible, diſcover whether the bi- 
ſhop of Montauban had been fent to Rome, to 
ſolicite the diſpenſation mentioned above. Du 
Bouchage was charged to make known the kin 

ſuſpicions to the duke of Guyenne, and tell him, 
that in order to remove them, he muſt publickly 
declare, he had no intention either to demand or 
make uſe of the diſpenſation, and that he re- 
nounced for ever the alliance of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, the declared enemy of France ; upon 
theſe conditions the king was willing to renew 
all the former engagements with his brother, 
which had been ſworn to upon the croſs of S. Lo. 
This croſs of S. Lo, was, it ſeems, the laſt ſeal 
of an oath in thoſe days, and a frequent occaſion 


of perjury. 
Scarce was du Bouchage ſet out from Tours, 


when Guyot de Cheſnay arrived there from the 
duke of Guyenne and Leſcun, to propoſe a mar- 
riage between the duke and mademoiſelle de 
Foix, The king wrote to du Bouchage, that he 
was no leſs diſpleaſed with this marriage, than 
with that of the heireſs of Burgundy, and n 
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ed him to remanſtrate openly againſt it: the 14. 
duke he ſaid might hope for every thing, even a wy 
participation of the royal authority, if he marri- 
ed with the king's conſent, and abſolutely re- 
nounced the alliances propoſed to him. 
Lewis had no ſooner dipatched this letter, than 
he received that mentioned above from Oliver le 
Roux, His uneaſineſs increaſed every moment; 
he wrote continually to Bouchage, upon every 
freſh piece of advice he received; and indeed, 
his ſuſpicions were but too well founded. The 
duke of Guyenne had fign'd a blank for the trea- 
ty of marriage with Mary of Burgundy ; his pro- 
poſals with regard to mademoiſelle de Foix, were 
only a feint to cover his real deſign ; for he could 
never reſolve to abandon the project of marrying 
the heireſs of Burgundy, and to urge the duke 
to a ſpeedier concluſion, intimated to him, that 
the king offered him his daughter Ann of France, 
with Rovergue, Angoumois, Poitou, Limou-- 
ſin, and other lands to a conſiderable value, be- 
ſides five hundred lances, and the office of lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. 
The duke might probably magnify the king's 
offers; but it is certain Lewis XI. dreaded no- 
thing ſo much as the marriage of his brother with 
duke Charles's daughter. The greateſt part of 
this year was ſpent in negotiations. The king in- 
timated to Charles, that he was ſincerely deſirous 
of living in friendſhip with him; that the tran- 
quillity of Europe depended on their Union, and 
that he ſaw with regret, endeavours were uſed to 
create miſunderſtandings between them. Charles 
made anſwer, that to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace, he 
muſt begin with the reſtitution of the towns un- 
juſtly with-held from him; this he ſaid would be 
, ; ; A 
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8 a proof that he unfeignedly defired his friend- 
ſhi 


The. king readily perceived that every thing 
tended to a war, and that there was a league 
formed againſt him. The duke of Britany had 
forbid any ſhips to ſail out of his ports without 

convoy; the count de Foix complained of the 
king, and endeavoured to exaſperate the minds 
of the people againſt the government; and the 
nobility of Rovergue ſeemed diſpoſed to a re- 
volt. Lewis was far from ſlighting the advices 
that came in to him from all parts; he iſſued out 
ſecret Orders to hold the troops in readineſs, with- 
out however making them quit the towns where 
they were quartered; and ſent Compain dounſel-. 
lor in parliament, and Raguel one of the ſecre- 
taries, ambaſſadors to Sixtus IV. to prevent his 
granting a diſpenſation. It was urged to the 
pope, that they ſtood in too near a degree. of 
conſanguinity. He was moreover informed of 
what had paſſed with regard to the prince's Ap- 
pennage, which was increaſed to above ſixty thou- 
ſand livres, tho', by the laws of the kingdom, it 
ought not to exceed twelve thouſand : they add- 
ed, that the duke had engaged ſolemnly by 
oath to renounce the alliance of Burgundy ; that 
he had ſent the count de Boulogne into Spain to 
eſpouſe in his name, Jane the daughter. of the 
king of Caſtile; that the ceremony had even been 
performed, and that engagements of ſo ſacred a 
nature could not be broke, without drawing on 
an unjuſt war. The king intreated the pope, if 
he had already granted a Diſpenſation, to annul 
itz or if it was not yet granted, to give an ex- 
preſs promiſe againſt it, As an acknowledgment 
tor this ſervice, - Lewis engaged, never to permit 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the pragmatick ſanction, 
and 
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and offered to give his holineſs all the ſecurity he 14r. 


could deſire. The king demanded at the ſame: 


time a cardinal's hat for Charles of Bourbon, arch- 
biſhop of Lyons. n 

The duke of Burgundy reſolved now to come 
to an open rupture, had empowered the biſhop 
of Tournay, Arthur of Bourbon, and Caronde- 
let, to conclude with John de Lucena, ambaſſa- 
dor of Ferdinand and Iſabella, king and queen 
of Sicily, prince and princeſs of Caſtile, a league 
offenſive and defenſive againſt the king. 
The King of Arragon, Ferdinand's father, 
who had ſigned with Lewis XI. a treaty of neu- 


trality in the wars between France and the ftates 


of Burgundy, engaged himſelf, by the preſent 
treaty, to declare for the duke of Burgundy 
againſt France. One cannot enough wonder at 
the little faith which reigned at that time among 
princes. | PL 12 
The duke of Burgundy having concluded and 
figned the league, publiſhed a declaration, im- 
porting, that all his eſtates were henceforward 
exempt from vaſſalage to the crown of France, 
becauſe of the violation of the treaty of Peronne, 
where with he charged the king; he likewiſe pro- 
hibited his ſubjects from proſecuting any appeals 
before the court of parliament. 
The king in all appearance knew nothing of 
this league, or the duke's declaration, which was 
not publiſhed till the 25th of January the follow- 


ing year; for he ſent word to la Tremouille and 
Doriole, who were at Charles's court, to con- 


clude the treaty begun with Ferry de Clugny, by 
"which theſe princes had agreed to aid one another 
mutually againft all enemies whatſoever. By this 
' treaty Charles abandoned the dukes of Guyenne 
and Britany, the dauphin was to — _ 
1 ä eire 
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13471. heireſs of Burgundy; and if it ſo happened, that 
3 the marriage was not conſummated, Charles how- 
ever bound himſelf never to marry her to the 
duke of Guyenne. The king in like manner pro- 
miſed not to give him his daughter, and in con- 
ſideration of the treaty, was to reſtore to the 
duke of Burgundy, Amiens, St. Quentin, Roye, 
Montdidier, and all the other towns taken dur- 
ing the late war. The two princes were moreo- 
ver to receive the order of knighthood from one 
another; and it was added, that this was not 
merely a treaty of peace, but of friendſhip, par- 
ticular eſteem, and brotherly affection. 

Nothing could be more wiſely projected than 
this ſcheme z but it was impoſſible to eſtabliſh 
that mutual confidence which is the ſoul of trea- 
ties, between two princes who made war upon 
one another more out of hatred than for reaſons 
of ſtate. The duke inſiſted upon having the - 
towns delivered up to him before he ſent the ra- 
tification, and Lewis pretended that the execution 
of the treaty ought to begin with this ſecurity. 
It was in order to adjuſt the above difference, 

that the duke of Burgundy conferred with la 
Tremouille and Doriole about the means of eſta- 
bliſhing peace, tho he had but juſt concluded a 
treaty directly contrary to the tenour of that now 
under. conſideration. TL ag as > 

Several ways of accommodation were propoſed, 
but none agreed to: the king preſſed the ambaſ- 
ſadors to bring the affair to a ſpeedy iflue z but 
the duke ſtill found means to raiſe new difficul- 
ties, and no progreſs was made. FF 
| _ Whilſt the duke of Burgundy was thus amuſing 
the ambaſſadors, all the king's other affairs were 
in a manner fuſpended, and thoſe of . Catalonia 
went very ill, John of Lorain had fucceeded 
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the guke, of Calabria in the command of the 1471. 
troops, which made war in the name of Renẽ — 
king * Sicily; but the army had not the ſame 
confidence in their new general, as in him they 
had lately loſt. John of Lorain kept always up- 
on. the defenſive, and aimed at nothing farther 
than preſerving Barcelona, in which he ſhut him- 
ſelf up. The king of Arragon maſter of the 
field, ſoon obliged Gironne to ſurrender : the loſs 
of this city drew after it that of ſeveral others, 
into which the king of Arragon put garriſons, 
who. making incurſions to the very gates of Bar- 
celona, kept it in a manner blocked up. John 
of Lorain ordered Guerri to attempt a Py? but 
being repulſed by Alphonſo baſtard of Arragon, 
he eſcaped into the tower of Fabregua, where he 
was belieged. Don Dennis of Portugal ſallying 
out at the head of ſix-ſcore troo pers, and four 
thouſand foot, to diſengage ih Alp ah, 5 
Arragon advanced, and attack d him — 
vigour, that he routed and purſued him to 755 
gates of Barcelona. 
It was not doubted but the king of Arrago . 
would improve this advantage by en Reuſ. 
fillon, The king, who ſtood in need a man 
of experience in this province, and wanted to em- 
ploy Tanneguy du Chatel, the gavernor of it, elſe- 
where, permitted du Lau, who was again reſtored 
to favour, to enjoy this government for a conſidera- 
tion of twenty-four thouſand crowns: in this man- 
ner was the venality of offices firſt introduced. 
The king's. uneaſineſs with regard to the af. 
fairs of Rouſillon, was further increaſed by the 
diſturbance his brother gave him. The hopes of 
marrying Mary of — Su the — 5 of 
Guyenne's head with a thouſand. aſpiring pro- 
jects: a weak mind. is but the more 2 to 
| Vor. 1 1 give 
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give way to all the impreſſions of fancy. Thofe 
who were moſt in favour with the duke, knew 
him too well tor trouble themſelves with giving 
him counſels he was incapable of following, and 
thought of nothing but making him ſubſervient 
to their own deſigns. His favour was at this 
time ſhared between Odet Daidie lord of Leſcun, 
his miniſter, and Collette de Jambes, * lady Mont- 
foreau his miſtreſs. Malicorne, jealous of Lef- 
cun, had joined the faction of the women, which 
for the moſt part carried all before it: poiſon was 
in thoſe days the common weapon which rival 
made uſe of to deſtroy one another. | 
Had the duke of Guyenne's court been more 
united, it would have only-the more endangered 
the tranquillity of the kingdom. That prince 
was always ready to join the malecontents, who 
were at this time very numerous. The count de 
Foix complained, that the king had refuſed him 
the guardianſhip of the prince of Vianne's chil- 
dren, and given it to Magdalen of France their 
mother. The dutcheſs of Savoy forgetting the 
obligations ſhe was under to the king, had leagued 
with the duke of Guyenne, and was endeavour- 
ing to draw over to her party the duke of Milan, 


her brother-in-law. The duke of Britany and 


king of Arragon were capable of forming a very 
powerful league; and it was confidently re- 
ported, that the duke of Burgundy would very 
n be in Guyenne. And indeed, to be diſlik'd 
by the king, was a ſufficient recommendation to 
his brother's fayour. The -count of Armagnac 
fled to him for ſhelter, and was re-eſtabliſhed in 
all his poſſeſſions. Charles of Albret, known by 
the name of the cadet d'Albret, preſuming on 
„ 48 f F ' the 
| * She was widow of Lewis d'Amboiſe, viſcount de Touars. 
The duke of Guyenne left two daughters by her. 
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the ſame protection, wanted to poſſeſs himſelf of 1471. 
the eſtate of Allen his nephew, the eldeſt of the == 
houſe of Albret, who, as having been bred up 
at the king's court, was of courſe become odious 

to the duke of Guyenne. Allen, to ſtop his un- 
cle's murmurs, and leave him no pretence, came 
and did homage to the duke, who preſſed him to 
continue with him; but he made anſwer, that he 
ſhould render himſelf unworthy of his favour, did he 
forget the obligations he was under to the king. 

During theſe tranſactions, it was known at 
court, that the duke of Guyenne was dangerouſly 
ill, and that the lady de Montſoreau had been 
poiſoned by friar John Fauve Deverſois, abbot of Dee. 144 
St, John of Angely. This monk had given her- 
poiſon in a peach, and was ſuppoſed to have been 
employed for that purpoſe by the faction of Leſ- 
cun, It is certain, that the lady de Montſoreau 
had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the abbot ; for, ſhe 
named him one of her executors in her will. 
The death of the lady de Montſoreau, made 1452. 


| the duke of Guyenne very apprehenſive on his 
| own account: his diſtemper increaſed daily; but Mar.29. 
| he ſeemed deſirous to divert his fears by the mul- 

titude of projects he was continually forming. 

| He ſent Suplainville, vice-admiral of Guyenne, 

and Henry Malet bailiff of Montfort, to preſs the 

duke of Burgundy to come to a ſpeedy conclu- 

fion : they had orders to, repreſent all the pre- 

tended grounds of complaint againſt the king; 

that it was manifeſtly his deſign to diſpoſſeſs him 

of Guyenne; that he was preparing to enter it 

at the head of an army, and in the mean time 
endeavoured to draw him into his meaſures, by 

the moſt advantageous offers ; . (thoſe namely. 
mentioned above :) but that he was reſolved to 

liſten to no propoſals, _ peo the marriage 

| 2 of. 
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1472. of Mary of Burgundy, to all the overtures that 


— 


could be made him. 
The king pong informed of all the ſteps taken 
by his brother, ſent la Tremouille, Doriole, and 


Oliver le Roux, to the duke of Burgundy, with 


new Inſtructions, importing, that in order to re- 
move all difficulties, it would be proper to refer 
the decifion of their differences to fix perſons 
choſen on purpoſe ; that he would name on his 


fide, the conſtable, the biſhop of Langres, and 


the ag Boullanger, that the duke might 
chuſe three others; and that if they could not 


agree, the final determination ſhould be left to 


the cardinal Beſſarion legate in France, or ſuch 
other as the ſix arbitrators ſnould jointly nomi- 
nate. But the duke, inſtead of liſtening to an 
accommodation, ſtill perſiſted in demanding the 
reſtitution of the towns taken from him. The 
king pretended, that he had a juſt title to them, 


and made a great merit of his offering to refer 


Mar. 22 


to atbitration, a right which he deemed inconteſ- 


tible: he furthermore offered to prolong rhe truce 
for three months, without, however comprehend- 


ing in it the dukes of Guyenne and Britany, or 
at leaſt without inſerting any written article to 
that purpoſe. The duke of Burgundy accepted 
the prolongation of the truce till the 15th of 
June, but inſiſted that the dukes of Guyenne, 
Britany and Calabria, ſhould be expreſsly menti- 
oned in it. ECC 

While theſe negotiations were carrying on at 
the court of Burgundy, the king was employed 
in putting his provinces in a poſture of defence: 
he had ſome time before ſent a herald at'arms in- 
to Normandy, to ſignify to the duke of Britany, 
his ſurprize at the warlike preparations making in 


his dominions; that he was unwilling to ge 
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the duke had any intention of breaking his en- 1472. 
gagements; but that if any ſuch ſteps were ta. 
ken, he would ſoon make appear to all chriſtian 
princes, which was in the wrong. The duke 
made anſwer z that he had never given the 
<« leaſt ground for ſuſpecting his fidelity, but al- 
« ways continued ſteady in his engagements with 
« the king, tho? neither he nor his ſubjects found 
c“ any benefit by it: that for his part, he grant- 
« ed the ſame privileges to the French as to his 
% own ſubjects, whereas the Britong ſuffered all 
manner of oppreſſion from the king; that their 
|  * commerte was checked by unreaſonable impo- 
, | « ſitions, their eſtates ruined by confiſcations, 
« their ſhips] taken on the open ſeas, and oft- 


times inſulted in their ports: that the king had 

> « endeavoured to perſuade the Scots ro make a 

> « deſcent upon Britany, and had even promiſed 

. „ a grant of that dutchy to the king of Scotland. 

7 « As to the warlike preparations of which the 

5 « king complained, he alledged, that it was no 

e e more than common prudence to put himſelf in 

o % poſture of defence, now that the truce was 

t about to expire: in this he did nothing contrary 

0 © to the faith of treaties, and if violent meaſures 

4 <« 'were purſued, he knew how to defend his ho- 

f * nour; as was incumbent on every prince to do.“ 

X The duke of Britany, after making this decla- 

bo ration to the heralds, charged Nicholas de Ker- 
meno, and Souplainville, who had been ſent to 

Ta him by the duke of Guyenne, to go and inform 

d the duke of Burgundy of what he had done, and 

: to tell him at the ſame time, that the duke of 

* Guyenne had ſent two written obligations, by one 

7 of which he engaged, to cauſe to be reſtored to * 

in the duke of Burgundy, Amiens, Roye, Mont- 


e didier, S. Quentin, and all the other towns de- 
c "S tained 
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1472. tained from him, contrary to the treaty of Pe- 
ronne; and by the other, promiſed to ratify 0 
ever ſhould be agreed to in the treaty of 
tual alliance he was deſirous of concluding with the 
duke of Burgundy, upon condition that he ful- 
filled his promiſe relating to the marriage of his 
daughter, in which caſe the duke of Guyenne 
obliged himſelf to join him with his archers and 
arrierg-ban. It appears by the inſtructions, that 
the duke of Britany had already made a declara- 
tion of nearly the ſame TE to the duke of 
Burgundy ; he added upon this occaſion, that he 
was ſolliciting Edward "for a body of ſix thouſand 
archers, and prayed the duke 5 Burgundy to 
concur with him in this requeſt. 

Lewis XI. was ſoon informed by a Spy he 
had in Britany, that the duke was preparing 
forces both by ſea and land, and that his fleet 
was already in condition to fail from the ports of 
Breſt and S. Malo. The duke of Britany's com- 
pane in regard to the promiſe which he ſuppo- 
ed Lewis had made to the' king of Scotland, ta 

t him in poſſeſſion of Britany, had no other 
Fo darion than a commiſſion given to Concreſ- 
fault, to preſs the king of Scotland to equip as 
numerous a fleet as poſſible, and levy what 
troops he could in Denmark. The duke of 
Britany is not onte mentioned in it, tho” it is 
not improbable Lewis might have deſigns which 
regarded that prince, Whilſt the king w 
thus preparing for war, he ordered public 
prayers to be put up for 3 * he was par- 

| ticularly attached to the worſhip of the 3 
virgin, he enjoined, that every 1 at noon, th 
falutation ſhould be thrice recited kneeling, This 
prince always reſtleſs and enterprizing, was offer- 
ing up VOWS for peace, levying F negotiat- 


ing, 
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ing, aſſembling an army, ſeeking to appeaſe his 1472. 
enemies, and at the ſame time holding himſelf = w—. 


in a readineſs for war. William Chartier biſhop 
of Paris died about this time; a prelate who poſ- 
ſeſſed in an eminent degree, all the virtues be- 
longing to his function, adored by the poor, whoſe 
wants he relieved, and beloved by the people, 
whom he edified by his inſtructions. It were to 
be wiſhed he had confined himſelf wholly to his 
eccleſiaſtical calling, and not meddled, as he 
ſometimes did, with affairs ; for which he had 
neither the requiſite talents nor experience, and 
where his blind zeal was apt to tranſport him 
ſometimes beyond his duty, When the confede- 
rate princes were before Paris, he was one of 
thoſe who counſelled admitting them into the oi- 
ty in the king's abſence. His views tended to 
E but had his advice been followed, the 
ingdom was undone. Lewis XI. never forgot 
this proceeding of the biſhop's, and as ſoon as 
he heard of his death, he wrote a letter to the 
mayor of Paris, wherein he laid open the grounds 
of complaint he had againſt that prelate, and in- 
ſiſted upon their being mentioned in his epitaph. 
The duke of Guyenne began to be diffident 
of thoſe who were about him. Princes are not 
always happy enough to have friends on whom 
they can rely; and it is but too common in their 
laſt moments to ſee them very little regarded. 
The duke having required a new oath of fide- 
- lity from his Gendarmes, many refuſed to take it. 
His ſervants and adherents finding that he de- 
clined daily, abandoned him, began to caſt their 
eyes upon the king, and endeavoured to recover 
his favour. D*Archiac delivered up a place which 
he held for the duke of Guyenne, yet was but 
coldly received by the * he had reſolved 2 
| 4 | 
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1472. be revenged on d'Archiac, who had been guilty 
of the higheſt ingratitude in quelling him, and 
was now returned only out of neceſſity. He 
wrote to du Chatel not to attack any fortified 
towns, becauſe they might be compelled perhaps 
to reſtore them again, whereas they would all 
fall into his hands of courſe, if a peace was con- 
cluded. Shortly after, the king perceiving that 
it was in vain to rely upon the overtures made by 
the duke of Burgundy, wrote to du Chatel and 
Cruſſol, that he approved of the enterprize upon 
Rochelle, promiſing to be with them inſtantly if 
May 24. it ſucceeded. But the duke. of Guyenne's death 
quite changed the face of affairs. That prince, 
by his will, owned the king for his heir, made 
him principal executor, aſked his pardon for all 
the injuries he had done him, and declared that 
he ſincerely forgave him on his ſide; he alſo re- 
queſted him to pay his debts, and recompenſe 
his ſervants. The executors named in the will, 
beſides the king, were Arthur de Montauban 
* of Bourdeaux, Roland de Coſic his con- 
feſſor, Mechineau his chaplain, Leſcun, Mali- 
corne, Roger de Grammont, and Lenoncourt. 
It was confidently pretended by ſome, that the 
duke of Guyenne had been poiſoned. Leſcun, 
either deſirous to remove all ſuſpicions from him - 
felf, or out of concern for the loſs of his maſter, 
or rather of his fortune, arreſted the abbot of S. 
Jean d' Angely, and Henry la Roche the prince's 
cook, both accuſed of being acceſſary to his death. 
He ſent them into Britany, in order to be burnt 
alive, and even had the inſolence to ſpread. a re- 
port, that the crime had been committed by or- 
der of the king, | | 
Fun.22. The duke of Burgundy publiſhed a terrible ma- 
nifeſto upon this occaſion: he accuſed the oy | 
| r | . 
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of having in the year 1470, ſuborned Baudouin 1472. | 
baſtard of Burgundy, John d*Arſon, and Cha- 


fa, to poiſon him; and pretended, that he had 
now by the like practices compaſſed the death of 
the duke of Guyenne. He charged him with 
the crime of high treaſon againſt the crown, the 
princes, and the ſtate; and maintained, that it 
was their duty to unite all againſt him, as a par- 
ricide, heretick, and idolater. | 
As the king thought it unbecoming the royal 
majeſty to make any anſwer to theſe invectives 
by an apology, he for ſome time took no notice 
of them; but fearing leſt even his ſilence ſhould 
be conſtrued as a tacit acknowledgment of guilt, 
he appointed commiſſioners to ſet on foot a 
ſecution againſt the abbot of St. Jean, de la 
Roche, with ſuch others as the duke of Britany 
ſhould think fit to name. The commiſſioners 
nominated by the king were Helie de Bourdeille 
archbiſhop of Tours, the biſhop of Lombez, 
John de Popaincourt, preſident in parliament, 
Bernard Lautret, preſident of Toulouſe, Peter 
Gruel, preſident of Grenoble, and Roland de 
Coſic, originally of Britany, the late duke of 
Guyenne's confeſſor, who had before drawn up 
an indictment againſt the criminals during their 
impriſonment at Bourdeaux. 5 | 

e king diſpatched theſe commiſſioners with 
letters addreſſed to the duke of Britany, the 
chancellor Chauvin, and Leſcun. He told them, 
that it ought to be equally the deſire of all the 
princes, to diſcover, if poſſible, the truth of a 
charge of this nature, and bring the, guilty to 
uniſhment 3 that it was of general concern to 
et none of the contrivers and accomplices lie 
concealed, or eſcape ; and that though he might 
juſtly claim the cognizance of this cauſe himſelf, 


as 
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1472. as both the abbot of St. John and la Roche, were 


ſubjects of France, and had committed the crime 
in that kingdom, yet he readily conſented to 
their being tried at Nantes; he further requeſted 
the duke of Britany, to nominate commiſſioners 
on his part, who might join in this enquiry with 
thoſe he had ſent. Beſides theſe publick inſtruc- 


tions, it was in a particular manner recommend- 


ed to the commiſſioners by the king, to do no- 
thing but in preſence of Roland de Coſic, who 
could not be ſuſpected, as having attended the 
duke of Guyenne in his laſt moments, and after- 


. wards retired into Britany. 


The king was deſirous of having the proceſs 
managed in the moſt publick and open manner; 
he inſiſted, that John de Chaiſſaignes, preſident 
of Bourdeaux, who began the proſecution, and 
the archbiſhop's Vicar, ſhould both be heard, 
that in interrogating the criminals, they ſhould 
be queſtioned whether the king had any know- 
ledge of the crime, or whether any endeavours 
had been uſed to induce them to accuſe him 
and that a faithful tranſcript of their anſwers 
ſhould be ſent him. The commiſſioners took 
with them two notaries, one was to carry the ori- 
ginal depoſitions, and deliver them to the arch- 
biſhop.of Tours, in the preſence of the duke of 
Britany, to whom they were to be afterwards gi- 
ven by the archbiſhop. The commiſſioners had 
orders not to read their inſtructions. to the duke 


but in full council, and the notaries were to take 


down his anſwer in writing, and inſert in their 
verbal proceſs, if he either refuſed to concur. in 
Fo proceſs, or was any cauſe of hindrance and 
delay. e 
| Al theſe precautions taken by the king, have 
not been ſufficient to ſecure him againſt the aſ- 

88 perſions 
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perſions of calumny, or prevent ſome from giving 1472. 
credit to what is related by Brantome *, who wrote 
long after. He tells us, that he learned from an 
old canon, that no body had ever ſuſpected 
the ſhare which Lewis XI. had in his brother's 
death; but that one day, as he was at prayers 
« at Clery, his fool over-heard him aſk pardon > 
„ for the death of his brother, whom he had 8 
« cauſed to be poiſoned by the wicked abbot of 
« Angrely.“ | | 

One cannot enough wonder at the oddnefs of 
the evidence upon which Brantome preſumes to 
advance fo cruel an inſinuation, but in all times 
the malice of men has abundantly ſupplied what 
was wanting to the proof of ill-natured reports. 
Neither is it true, that Lewis XI. was never ſuſ- 
pected of the duke of Guyenne's death, ſeeing 
the duke of Burgundy expreſsly charges him with 
it in his manifeſto. Claudius Seiſſel, the ſworn 
enemy of Lewis XI. contents himſelf with ſaying, 

many advance what yet I will not venture to af- 
firm, that Lewis XI. cauſed his brother to be poi- 
ſoned; but ſo far is certain, that he never had any 
confidence in him whilſt be lived, and was far from 
being diſpleaſed with his death. 

hough the commiſſion above-mentioned was 

not appointed till eighteen months after the duke 
of Guyenne's death (viz. the 22d of November, 
| | | 1473.) 

2 Brantome was far from being an exact writer. He crowd- 
ed together without choice, examination, or judgment, all the 
relations he could any where pick up. The deſire of know- 
ing and handing down to poſterity, private memoirs and hiſ- 
tory, is a ſtrong proof of credulity in the collectors; his pre- 
tended plainnefs and fimplicity takes with ſome readers; for 
we are often apt to miſtzke a certain antiquity and obſoleteneſs 
of ſtile, for the natural and undiſguiſed in writing. Beſides, 
but few attend, that this unaffeted and ſimple manner, is ra- 
ther a proof of the ſincerity of the writer, than of the truth 
pf the facts he relates. | N 


\ . 
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1471. 1473.) yet I thought it beſt to relate at once all 
[ that concerns this affair * It appears from what 
has been already ſaid, that the duke of Guyenne 

was poiſoned ; that the abbot of S. Jean d' An- 

ely was the author of the crime; and that la 

Roche was an Accomplice; but it is not fo eaſy 

a to diſcover who were the prime agents in this 
dark undertaking. Lewis by lis brother's death 

was delivered from many dangerous factions and 

and intrigues, but it would be very wrong on this 
foundation to ſuſpect that he had a hand in it. 

His enemies had the criminals in their own power, 

and it is not to be doubted but they would have 

made their depoſitions publick, had there been 

any thing in them that charged this guilt upon 

the king. The abbot of S. John was accuſed of 

vt | having 


=> A manuſcript chronicle of thoſe times informs us, that 
Leſcun arriving in Britany, preſented the criminals to the duke, 
with this 2 ; in vengeance for the duke of Guyenne, and 
for you my lord and ſovereign, who have Joſt in him your 
deareſt and beſt friend, and in regard that both you and he 
were my true and liege lords, I here deliver into your hands 
the murderers of their lord and maſter, that they may be pu- 
niſhed according to their deſerts, and ſe:ve as an example to 
all who have abandoned themſelves to ſuch enormities. The 
which injured duke, ſo little deſerving of this outrage and 
martyrdom, now calls for juſtice on his murderers, and would 
in perſon require it at your hands, were it the will of heaven 
again to open his eyes, that he might ſee the endeavours I 

have uſed to procure due vengeance. Upon which the duke 
anſwered, they ſhall have the requital their crimes deſerve, and 
I heartily wiſh, that they who hired them to this murder, were 
equally in my power, for they ſhould never eſcape out of my 
hands, without giving ſecurity for their appearance, nor can 
I prevail upon myſelf to believe that any chriſtian man would 
chuſe to give ſecurity for them. He then commanded the 
criminals to be led to priſon, and well guarded. The abbot 
was confined in a-houſe in Nantes, which was guarded by 
Bertrand de Muſſilac, and la Roche was ſent to Bouffay. af 

ter a long confinement, the abbot, conſcious of his guilt, and 

| dreading puniſhment, ſtrangled himſelf in priſon ; as for la 
Roche, I know not what became of him. 
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| having poiſoned the lady de Montſoreau, and it 1471. 
s was ſuppoſed to be at the inſtigation of Leſcun wayne 
her enemy, and jealous of her credit ; but he 


could not have the ſame reaſon to wiſh for the 
death of a prince, whoſe favour he enjoyed with- 
out a rival. It is probable the duke was poiſon- 
ed without deſign, as it had not been foreſeen, 
that he would eat (which in fact he did) the half 
of the poiſoned peach preſented to his Miſtreſs. 
If Leſcun had employed the abbot to poiſon the 
lady de Montſoreau, would he have ventured up- 
on apprehending him ? would he not have dread- 
ed a diſcovery? perhaps the abbot, as being one 
of the faction, committed the firft erime without 
a formal order, as not doubting but it would be 
orateful to Leſcun, and a ſure way of getting in- 
to his favour : perhaps too Leſcun had him ap- 
prehended, only to remove from himſelf the fuſ- 
picion of being an accomplice, while he privately 
endeavoured to bring him off, or at leaſt to hin- 
der his making any declaration to his prejudice. 
It is indeed very ſingular, that ther great a 
noife made about this affair, the abbot ſnould be 
kept above two years in * without a poſſi 
bility of proving his guilt, and that his accom- 
plice ſhould never more be heard of. *Tis pre- 
tended the duke of Britany ordered the abbot of 
Angely to be ſtrangled, being in ſome fear left 
he ſhould accuſe the king, to whom he was now 
reconciled, Perhaps too, the king having par- 
doned Leſcun, was unwilling to puſh further the 
exatnination of an affair, wherein the might have 
been found concerned. However this be, there 
ſtill remains an obſcurity, which though it leaves 
no room to doubt of the crime itſelf, has thrown 
a veil over the principal author rs. 
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Mean time 2 n de Quingey arrived at court 


from the dukgdf Burgundy, to be preſent at the 
king's ſwearing to the,obſervance of the late trea- 


oO 9 3 but as it was Gladvantageous to him, and 


duke of nng's death had changed the 


face of affairs, Þ& rqufd to confirm it. 


The greaterJhgw princes make of good max- 


_ ins, the readier are they, for the moſt part, to 


break them. Lewis and the duke had conſtantly 
in thei mouths that celebrated one of king John; 
If fin and truth were baniſhed the reſt of the 
earth Fthey = = be found in the heart of 
kings, and ye equally ſet themſelves to de- 
ceive. The king wanted only to draw off the 
duke of Burgundy from the alliance of his bro- 


ther; and the great aim of the duke of Burgundy 


was to recover into his hands the FRY of RA 
and S. Quentin. Quingey had orders to take 
Britany —_— return, to prevent the duke's being 
alarmed upon hearing of a truce, which was in- 
tended only as a feint. 

The duke of Bur dy finding that the king 
refuſed to ratify the „ took the field at the 
head of a numerous army, and encamped. at 


Halbuterne, between Arras and Bapaume. 


The king began by ſeizing the dutchy of Guy- | 


enne. His brother's officers finding it their beſt 


courſe to make up matters with the king, emu- 
louſly ſtrove to regain his favour. Some came 
and offered their ſervice, others ſold it for the 
beſt price they could; in fine, all followed the 
preſent career of fortune. The king was too wiſe 
to loſe the preſent favourable opportunity, by an 
il- timed ſeverity, and therefore endeavoured to 
attach by kindneſs, thoſe whom, in other cir- 
cumſtances, he would have puniſhed ſeverely, 
T he fame conduct he obſerved towards * 
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he confirmed their privileges, and granted a 1472. 
general indemnity to all that had ſided with the 
duke of Guyenne. He re-annexed to the crown 
the city of | Bayonne, at the requeſt of the inhabi- 
tants; re-eſtabliſhed at Bourdeaux the parliament, 
' which had been transferred to Poitiers; pardoned 
the citizens of Pezenas and Montaignac, who 
had revolted, and reſtored tranquillity to the king- 
The duke of Burgundy having paſſed the 
Somme, preſented himſelf before Neſle. 4 The 
governor at firſt defended it with great ; 
but finding that it would be im ſſible to fave 
the place, capitulated, and came out with Madam 
de Neſle to ſettle the articles. He returned ſoon 
after in order to oblige the franc-archers to quit 
their military habits, according to the terms of 
the capitulation; but the beſiegers entering at the 
ſame time, put all they met to the ſword ;- they 
even maſſacred, without compaſſion, thoſe who 
had taken refugs in the churches : the com- 
mandant was hanged, and ſuch as eſcaped with 
life, had their hands cut off. The duke thirſt- 
ing after blood in proportion as he ſhed it, or- 
dered fire to be ſet to the city, and beheld it in 
flames with a barbarous joy, ſaying, Such fruit 
bears the tree of war. Some pretend to excuſe 
the duke, - alledging that the inhabitants of Neſle 
killed the herald who was ſent to ſummon them 
to ſurrender, and fired upon the beſiegers during 
the capitulation. Princes have always ſome - 
about them mean and abandoned enough to ex- 
cuſe their moſt unjuſtifiable actions. | 
The duke marched immediately to Roye, and 
carried it in two days. The conſtable fearing 
leſt the terror ſhould ſpread, and communicate it- 


| 
ſelf to the neighbouring towns, wrote to the | 
$775 3 king, | 


come to the 
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king, who was upon the frontiers of Britany, to 

aſſiſtance of Picardy. The king, 

nothing alarmed at the duke's. Progreſs, content- 

ed himſelf with ſending Dammartin to command 
Jointly with the conſtable. _ e 

The duke of Burgundy, encouraged by his firſt 


June 27. ſucceſs, preſented himſelf before Beauvais. In- 


ſtead of inveſting it, he made an attempt to take 
it by ſtorm. The inhabitants defended them- 
ſelves with great bravery, and William de Valle 
coming up during the aſſault with two. hundred 
lances, haſtened to the attack, and by his timely 
aſſiſtance, finiſhed the defeat of the Burgundians. 
Next day the marſhal Rouault, Cruſſol, de Beuil, 
Torey, d'Eftouteville his brother, Salazar, Mery 
de Couẽ, and Guerin le Groing, all brave and ex- 
'  petienced officers, entered the town with three 
hundred lances. The city of Paris, ſenſible how 
much it was intereſted. in the fate of Beauvais, ſent 
the baſtard of Rochechouard at the head of a 
any of croſs-bow-men, with ammunition 
of all forts. The conſtable and Dammartin di- 
viding their troops, poſted themſelves an diffe- 
rent ſides, but in ſuch manner that they might 
join in caſe of neceſſity. By this diſpoſition 

were enabled to intercept the convoys of the Bur- 
gundians, to fall upon their detachments, and by 
cutting off their ſupplies of proviſion, ſoon raiſ- 
ed a famine in the camp. The duke reduced 0 
the utmoſt diſtreſs by this management, reſolved 
to give a ſecond aſſault. To that end he ordered 


Jul 9. his artillery. 10 play upen che gate adjoining 10 


the Hotel- Dieu; and his troops having filled up 
the ditch, prepared to ſtorm the breach. D'Eſ- 
touteville received them with great bravery. In 
the attack, which continued four hours, the Bur- 
gundians loſt upwards of fifteen — 
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and could the Gendarmes have ſallied, would 1472. 
probably have all been cut to pieces. But as tg 


gates were walled up on that ſide, the precau- 
tions taken to preſerve the town, proved the ſe- 
curity of the beſiegers. Tis ſaid that only four 
fell on the ſide of the beſieged. This check was 
a great diſcouragement to the enemy. Next 
day Salazar ſallied with a detachment, pene- 
trated to the tents of the Burgundians, burnt ſe- 
veral, and carried off ſome pieces of cannon : he 
loſt very few men in the * 9H but was himſelf 
dangerouſly wounded, Theſe ſallies, though ſuc- 
ceſsful, very much weakened the beſieged. Ap- 
plication was made to the Pariſians for new ſuc- 


cours: the conſtable wrote that the king being 


reſolved, at all hazards, to ſave Beauvais, Paris 
ought to ſend thither her Artillery, ſince the gar- 
riſon of S. Quentin was already too much weak · 
ened by detaching the men at arms. 2 


Upon this a conſultation was held amongſt the 


principal Pariſians, wherein it was alledged, that 
they already rather exceeded in their ſup- 


plies, it being of more importance to preſerve . 


the Capital than Beauvais, and that the king, ſa- 
tisfied of their fidelity, would, no doubt, ap- 
prove the prudent care they took of themſelves, . 
As Paris was thus unable to grant any freſh ſuc= 
cours to thoſe of Beauvais, the city of Orleans 
undertook it, and ſent them powder, arms, and 
a convoy of proviſions. Mean while the Pariſi 
ans were providing for their defence, and raiſed a 
body of three thouſand men, to be payed by the 
parliament, the chamber of accompts, and the city. 
The duke of Burgundy, fearing the total deſtruc- 
He committed a great error at his firſt ſetting 
Vol. IL F out, 
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tion of his army, raiſed the fiege of Beauvais. July 10. 
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1472. out, in not encamping between Paris and Beau- 
3 vais, in order to cut off their communication. 

The king, willing to reward the fidelity and 

valour of the inhabitants of Beauvais, granted 

them and their ſucceſſors the privilege of holding 

Fees and meſne Fees, without acknowledgment 

or fine. He exempted them from the ban and 

arriere-ban, and allowed them a guard of their 

own citizens, with exemption from taxes, and 

the liberty of chuſing their own officers: As de- 

votion had a great ſhare in all the conſtitutions of 

theſe times, the king appointed an annual proceſſion 

for carrying the ws of St. Angadreme, to 

whom they aſcribed the preſervation of their city. 

In this ceremony the women were to walk before 

the men, in memory of their behaviour at the 

late aſſault, where the men were in danger of 

being repulſed, had not the women come to their 

aſſiſtance, headed by Jane Hachette. This he- 

roine appeared ſword in hand upon the breach, 

beat back the enemy, tore away the ſtandard they 

were going to fix upon the wall, and tumbled 

him that carried it into the ditch, The king 

moreover permitted the Women a full liberty 

with regard to ornament and dreſs, which makes 

it probable that there were then ſumptuary laws 

ſubſiſting ; regulating the appearance and habit of 

the Women. | | 

The duke of Burgundy, to be revenged for 

his loſs before Beauvais, marched into the coun- 
try of Caux, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. 

He took the cities of Eu and S. Valery, and ad- 

vanced towards Dieppe ;, but the conſtable and 

Dammartin approaching, prevented his undertak- 
ing any thing againſt that town. Diſappointed 

in this project, he. wrecked his vengeance upon 
Longueville, which he reduced to aſhes, and 
| =_ 
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and began to mutiny; all his convoys were inter- 
cepted, and the garriſons of Amiens and St. 


Quentin ravaged his country without oppoſition, 


carrying fire and ſword where-ever they came. 


The duke was at length obliged to retire: in 
his retreat he took Neuchatel, and burnt ſeve- 
ral caſtles; he laid waſte, with particular ſeve- 


rity, the places belonging to the conſtable, ei- 


ther to be revenged of him, or with a deſign to 
The furious man- 


bring him over to his party 
ner in which he made war, contributed to the 
ruin of his army, which could not any longer ſub- 
fiſt in a country rendered quite deſolate. The 
duke abandoned his own dominions to ravage 


thoſe of his enemy; loſt many of the beſt officers 


of his army, and, after all, derived no other ad- 
vantage from the campaign, - than the title of Ter- 
rible, which, in true Eſtimation, is rather a pre- 
judice to a prince. The count de Rouſſi made 
war on the frontiers of Champagne, with the ſame 
cruelty as the duke his maſter in Picardy. He 
took Tonerre, burnt Monſaugeon, and carried 


Fire and ſword into the country round Joigny, | 


Troye, and Langres. The count Dauphine 
dAuyergne determined upon repriſals, invaded 
Burgundy, and laid waſte the country in the ſame 
mercileſs manner. 5 
All the letters ſent to the king by the ſeveral 
commanders of his troops, could not prevail up- 
on him to quit the frontiers of Britanny. The 
duke had lately ſigned a treaty with the Engliſh, 
in which Edward had engaged to make a deſcent 
upon France in the ſpring, or to ſend a heutenant- 
general, with a body of troops ſufficient to keep 
the field. The duke promiſed to funiſh _ 
Ko F 2 un- 


immediately went and encamped before Rouen. 1472. 
Mean while his army was in want of every thing 
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hundred lances, and archers in proportion, to 
receive the Engliſh into his ports, and to ſupply 
them with all neceſſaries. The king was not 
minutely informed of all the particulars of the 
treaty ; but knowing that there were deſigns of 
this nature on foot, and not willing to be longer 
amuſed with pretended offers, he entered Bri- 
tany with his army. Chantoce ſurrendered im- 
mediately, Machecou opened its gates, nor did 
Ancenis hold out long. The king wrote to the 


' conſtable and Dammartin, that he was determin- 


ed to come to a battle, and hoped, in a very 
ſhort time, to oblige the duke to hearken to rea- 
ſon, He told them, that he would foon be-in a 
condition to ſend them a detachment from his 
army, requeſted them that till then they would 
put nothing to the hazard, but endeavour to har- 
raſs the Burgundian army, and ruin it, if poſſible, 
by cutting off all means of ſubſiſtence. : 
The Britons beginning now to feel the evils of 
war, and ſeeing their commerce ruined, preſſed 
their prince to hearken to the king's propoſals. 


Des Eſſars, governor of Montfort, and Souplain- 


ville, maſter of the houſhold to the duke, began 
a negotiation. The greateſt difficulty proceeded 
from the hatred ſubſiſting between du Chatel and 
Leſcum. The king loved the firſt, to whom he 
was under great obligations, and dreaded the ſe- 
cond, who was, nevertheleſs, capable. of doing 
him great ſervice. This laſt motive was very 


powerful with Lewis XI. however, out of eſteem 
for du Chatel, he acquainted him with his ſitua- 


tion, and the reaſons that obliged him to treat 


with Leſcun. A truce for a year being ſigned, 


Leſcun was reſtored to favour, and made gover- 
nor. of Guyenne and Blaye. The dukes of Ca- 
labria and Bourbon were comprehended in the 

truce, 
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truce, but with an expreſs article, that their re- 1472. 
fuſing to accept of this comprehenſion, ſhould ww 


not releaſe the duke of Britany from his preſent 
obligations, The king was to pay him ſixty thou- 
fand livres, and reſtore the towns lately taken, 
Ancenis excepted, which he was to keep as a ſe- 
curity for the performance of the conditions of 
the treaty. 

The duke of Burgundy, as muck harraſſed, and 
2 greater ſufferer by the war, than even thoſe 
whoſe dominions he had laid waſte, was in like 
manner obliged to agree to a truce. | 

Sixtus TV. deſirous to reſtore among the 
chriſtian princes, ſent i cardinal Beſſarion into 
France, This prelate was alſo commiſſioned to 
wair upon the dukes af Burgundy and Britany ; 
but he had not time to put this deſign in execu- 
tion, and contented himſelf with only writing to 
the two princes, which entirely deſtroys the ſtory 
related by Brantome . Beſſarion not ſucceeding 
— died of grief on his R a6 to 


Mean while the king, willing to keep. fair with 
Svetus IV. gave orders to his ambaſſadors to ſign 


an agreement propoſed to him by the pope; but 
the bas Bon. objectin to it, it was never regiſ- 


* edles ſays, that Beſſarion having e ee 
court” of hy Wade before he came into Dn Lewis XI. 
was greatly offended at it, and diſcovered his reſentment at 
his firſt audience, in taking him by the beard, and addreſſing 
him in a wretched vidble.” Barbara greca genus retinent quod 
babere ſolebant. Had Brantome been better informed, he 
would have told us, that the king's reſentment was occaſioned 
hat only 'by the cardinal's being one of the commiſſioners 
whom he excepted againſt in the trial of Balue, but alſo his 


pre | in ſolliciting afterwards a n * the cri- 
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tered in parliament, and therefore came to no · 


thing. 


Galeas duke of Milan, finding that thoſe who 


had been the king's moſt declared enemies, now 


O20b. 


ſued for peace, began to be aſhamed of appearin 
againſt a prince who had given him ſo many proofs 
af friendſhip; he offered to lend him fifty thou - 
ſand crowns, and renew their ancient alliance. 
Lewis, always ready to ſacrifice his reſentment to 
his intereſt, readily accepted the offer of the mo- 
ney, wrote a letter of thanks, and concluded a 
new treaty with Galeas, in which all the forego- 
ing treaties were confirmed, and whereby they 
mutually engaged, not to treat with any other 
prince but by joint agreement. As ſoon as the 
treaty was ſigned, Boletto, the duke of Milan's 
ambaſſador, declared to the king, that his maſter 
made him a preſent of the fifty thouſand crowns 
he had lately lent him. The king, by way of ac- 
knowledgment, aſſured the * he would re- 
quire him to furniſh no aid of men or money for 
three years. | - 


The chancellor Juvenal des Urſins died this 


year. He had been counſellor in parliament, cap- 
tain of the Gendarmes, lieutenant, of Dauphine, 
and bailiff of Sens. As he was a man of ;exten- 
five talents, that qualified him for almoſt any of- 
fice, Charles VII. advanced him to the dignity of 
chancellor. Lewis XI. upon his coming to the 
crown, was induced by the faction then at court, 
to lay aſide Urſins, but reſtored him again for 


the good of the ſtate, at the end of the war of 


the publick good. Peter Doriole ſucceeded Ur- 
This contract with the letters patents granted the 31ſt of 
October for engroſſing it, are to be found in Pinſon's edition 
of the commentaire ſur la pragmatique ſanctione, p. 105 2, &c. 
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Amedeus duke of Savoy, died alſo this 1472. 
year. His piety rendered him worthy of be 


ing enrolled among the Saints, but he was a prince 
only in name. The dutcheſs Yolande Lewis XI's 


ſiſter, who had all along governed in his name, was 
acknowledged regent after his death. This year 
was likewiſe remarkable for the death of Gaſton 
de Foix prince of Navarre. | | 
The birth of Francis duke of Berry, of whom 


the queen was delivered at Amboiſe in the month 


of September, would doubtleſs have been one of 


the moſt fortunate events of this year, had hea- 


ven thought fit to prolong his life, He died the 
following year. About this time too, the queen 
founded the nunnery of Ave Maria at Paris, of 
the order of S. Francis. e 

Lewis, who never loſt any opportunity of en- 
gaging men of merit in his intereſt, took into his 
ſervice this year Philip de Commines, ſo well 
known by his admirable memoirs, which have 
been a great aſſiſtance to me in the preſent work, 
and whoſe very faults have been of ſervice, by 
obliging me to ſearch into the records of theſe 
times with greater care. The king immediately 
gave him forty thouſand livres, to purchaſe the 
lordſhip of Argenton of the ſieur de Montſoreau, 
and further beſtowed upon him the principality of 
Talmont. In the letters patents the king ſays of 
Commines; who not deterred by the danger to 
which be was thereby expoſed, gave us intelligence 
of every thing for our advantage in his-power, and 


employed his good offices ſo effetFually, - that .by. bis 


means eſpecially we eſcaped out of the bands of the 
duke. of Burgundy, at Peronne—-—and bas often 
expoſed his own-life to manifeſt hazard to ſerve us. 
I have already ſpoken of Commines as a wri- 
ter in the preface to path it remains 9 
0 4 
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1462. I conſider him here as a ſtateſman. The motives 
that induced him to quit the ſervice of the duke 
of Burgundy are but little known. Some 
that Commines being out with him one day a 
hunting, when he was only count de Charolois, 
the young prince aſked him to draw off his boots. 
Commines readily obeyed, whereupon the count 
inſiſted, that he might alſo draw off his. Com- 
mines was conſtrained to ſubmit, and the count 
afterwards ſtruck him in the face with the boot, 
ſaying, ſcoundrel, how could you ſuffer your niaſter"s 
ſon to render you ſo mean a ſervice ? from this ac- 
cident, we are farther told, Commines was ironi- 
cally ſurnamed la Tote bottee, and that his reſent- 
ment was the cauſe of his afterwards abandoning 
duke Charles, But not to be miſled by ſo palpa- 
ble a fable, *tis probable that prudence determined 
Commines to quit the ſervice of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, as plainly ſeeing, that he had nothing to 
ope for from a prince, whoſe headſtrong pre- 
ſumption was hurrying him on to ruin. But 
whatever motive might induce Commines to de- 
fert his maſter's ſervice, and go over to his ene- 
my, it would be no eafy taſk to juſtify him. It 
may be ſaid, perhaps, that it was accounted law- 
ful in thoſe days, to paſs from the ſervice of a 
vaſſal prince, to that of his ſovereign, and that 
hiſtory is full of the underhand 2 of prin- 
ces, to debauch one another's ſubjects. But this 
is a very faulty way of reaſoning, and founded 
on a cuſtom that equally eſtabliſnes the right of a 
ſdvereign over the ſubjects of his vaſſal, and of 
a vaſſal over thofe of his ſovereign. The laſt is 
evidently falſe, and it would be very difficult to 
make good the other. Commines ated very in- 
ſincerely with the duke of Burgundy ; the very 
letters patents inveſting him with the principality 
8 ; * 1 2 0 
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of Talmont are a proof of it. Nor did he act 1462. 
with more fidelity towards Charles VIII. If 1 


examine the conduct of Commines with ſo much 
ſeverity, it is becauſe men of his character, who 
know ſo well the full extent of their duty, are 
the leſs excuſable for violating it. 

Commines, was juſtly accounted the moſt diſ- 
cerning ſtateſman of his time: he had a great 
ſhare in the confidence of two princes, to whoſe 
E he attached himſelf, and yet was at the 
head of the government under neither. Lewis 
XI. knew how to make uſe of the ſervice of 
men . of merit, without admitting them to 
ſhare his authority; he expected obedience from 
them, not advice; and courted their friendſhip, 
more with a view of drawing them off from his 
enemies, than of making uſe of them himſelf. 
As for the duke of Burgundy, he was of a cha- 
racter too impetuous to be governed, and Com- 
mines was too wiſe to attempt it. There is a cri- 
tical point of authority, to which a ſubject can 
not arrive, but by an enterprizing boldneſs, of 
which men of caution and prudence are by no 
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CONT INUAL 3 to Ain 
of ſtate, greatly impaired the king's 
. health, inſomuch, that he apprehend- 
ed he ſhould die before the dauphin 
was of age, and began to think of providing for 
the tranquillity of the kingdom, more neceſſary 
in a minority, than at any other time : to that 
end, he endeavoured to gain the friendſhip of 
the neighbouring princes, and was thoroughly bent 
upon, deſtroying the remains of a faction, which 
if not timely prevented, might recover ſtrength, 
and throw the ſtate into confuſion. He ſent the 
chancellor Doriole, Cruſſol, and Lenoncourt, to 
repreſent to the duke of Britany, that all grounds 
of quarrel between them had ceaſed with the 
he of Guyenne, and that it was now their mu- 
tual intereſt to live in peace. The king, to con- 
yince«the duke of his ſincerity, ordered one half 
of the ſixty thouſand livres — by the truce 
to 
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to be paid him, ſurrendered up Ancenis to him, 1473. 
and conſtituted him principal for negotiating, a 
treaty of peace, or truce, between France and 
the duke of Burgundy. 1 Fe 
The duke of Britany now thoroughly convinced 
of the king's good diſpoſitions, by the letters pa- 
tents: he had ſent him, diſpatched the biſhop of | 
Leon to treat of a truce with the dyke of Bur- Jan. 14. 
gundy, in the name of the king. They ſoon 
agreed to confirm the former truces, and to con- 
clude another, which was to continue till the iſt 
of April 1474. It was moreover ſtipulated, that 
if any differences aroſe, they ſhould be terminated 
amicably by the conſervators, who were to aſſem- 
ble once a week for that purpoſe, and hold their 
meetings alternately, in the king and duke of 
Burgundy's dominions. They were alſo to regu- 
late the limits of each prince, within fifteen days 
after the publication of the truce. Such articles 
as had not been determined by the truce, were 
referred to the congreſs appointed to be held the 
8th of July, at Clermont in Beauvoiſis, in order 
to bring about a peace. The very precautions 
taken for the ſecurity of this truce, only expoſed 
it the more to violation. Almoſt all the ſtates of 
Europe being compriſed in it, it was impoſſible 
for it to ſubſiſt long, without a general pe: 
No mention was made in it either of the duke of 
Alengon, or the count d' Armagnac, who had 
both wearied out the king's clemency, and 
never obtained a pardon that had not em- 
boldned them to commit new crimes. The duke 
of Alengon had again been treating with the duke 
of Burgundy, in order to make over to him all 
his poſſeſſions in France. The king was informed 
of it, and ordered the provoſt Triſtan to 7 
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1473: hend him at Breſoles. We ſhall ſee hereafter the 
proceedings againſt him, | 
As for John V. count of Armagnac, his life 
had been a continued train of crimes. He de- 
ceived his own ſiſter, and marrying her by virtue 
of a counterfeit diſpenſation, had ſeveral children 
by her. ' After vein baniſhed the realm under 
the preceding reign, for inceſt, murder, and trea- 
ſion, he row An oh a pardon from Lewis XI. but as 
| he till acted with 1 he was 
again obliged to leave the kingdom; and return- 
ed only in conſequence of the duke of Guyenne's 
—— After the death of that prince, he 
means to ſurprize the city of Leitoure, by 
the treaſon of Montignac, who commanded in it 
fer the king, and made à priſoner of Peter Bour- 
bon, ſire de Beaujeu, to whom the king had com- 
mitted the government of Guyenne. Lewis was de- 
termined at length, to puniſh ſuch a complication of 
crimes, ingratitude and treaſon. The ' cardinal 
d' Albi, Gaſton du Lyon, and Rufec de Balzac, 
nad orders to beſiege him in Leitoure. The 
ſiege proving tedious, I von du Fau was com- 
miſſioned by the king to treat with the count; 
but his prepoſals fo ill correſpanded to the cha- 
rater of a criminal, that he was told, they could 
not haue others, had he made ſome of 
the royal family priſoners. He was offered li- 
berty to retire with his wife and children; but 
while they were ſettling the articles, the beſiegers 
fognd means to ſurprize the town, and maſſacred 
all they met: the count was killed by one named 
Mar. 6. Gorgid, wham the king ſome time after made an 
archer of his guard, The counteſs and his chil- 
dren eſcaped the maſſacre. In a piece publiſhed 
under Charles VIIE in juſtification of the count 
| d Armagnac, it is pretended, cet he was ſtabbed 
contrary 
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contrary to the faith of a capitulation, ſigned and 1472. 
concluded. The treaty was indeed begun, bat 
not ended; and perhaps advantage was taken of | 
his ſecurity ; but allowing that he was killed con- 

to the promiſe made him, I mean not here 
to juſtify a perfidy, nor does my ſaying, that he 
met with the fate he deſerved, amount to an apo- 
logy for the treacherous manner of his death. 
James de Lomaigne, lord of Montignac, and go- 
vernor of Leitoure was ſeized. The proofs of 
his favouring the count d*Armagnac were clear 
and undeniable ; but as he offered to make a diſ- 
covery of other criminals, paſt treaſons were par- 
doned, in conſideration of preſent ſervices, The Feb. 1. 
cadet d'Albret, with the reſt of Montignac's ac- 
complices were beheaded. 5 
After the death of the count d' Armagnac, the 
king ordered the army, which had taken Lei- 
toure, to march towards Rouſſillon. The king 
of Arragon, without regard to the truce which 
ſtill ſubſiſted, had ſurprized Perpignan, and forced 
the French Garriſon to retire into the caſtle. The 
taking of Perpignan drew after it the loſs of al- 
moſt all the province. Immediately upon the 
news of the miſerable ſituation to which the 
French garriſon was reduced, Philip of Savoy en- 
tered Rouſlillon, and encamped before Perpig- 
nan. The king of Arragon, tho? in his ſixty- 
fixth year, was neither terrified at the approach 
of the French army, nor moved by the remon- 
ſtrances of his generals, who entreated him to re- 
tire. He aſſembled the people in the church, 
and took an oath either to oblige the enemy to 
raiſe the ſiege, or, periſh in the attempr. | 
Nothing perſuades more effectually than the 
example of the prince; danger diſappears when 
be ſeems reſolved to ſhare it. The king of Ar- 


ragon's 
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73. ragon's reſolution on this occaſion, inſpired his 


troops with the greateſt courage ; he diſtributed 
the poſts among his officers, and reſerved to him- 
ſelf a body of four hundred men, to aſſiſt what- 
ever quarter ſhould be attacked. The French 
meeting with greater reſiſtance than they expect- 
ed, contented themſelves with blocking up the 
town in ſuch a manner, that no convoys of am- 
munition 'or proviſions could enter. It muſt ſoon 
have been reduced by famine, had not deſpair 
forced the beſieged upon extraordinary attempts 
of valour. A party of them broke thorough the 
French army, and went as far as Elna for a ſup- 
ply of proviſions. The king of Arragon gave 
the generals of the beſiegers notice of the truce 
concluded between Lewis XI. and the duke of 
Burgundy, wherein he was comprehended by the 
conſent of both parties. But this conſideration 
would probably have availed little, had they not 
underſtood that Ferdinand king of Sicily was ad- 
vancing at the head of the Arragonian army. The 
French; deſirous. if poſſible to make themſelves 
maſters of the town before its arrival, reſolved 
upon a general aſſault. Four thouſand men were 
detached for this purpoſe, under the command of 
Antony du Lau, and Rufec de Balzac. The aſ- 
ſault was made with great vigour, ſixty of the 
French forced their way into the town, but not 
being ſupported, were cut off to a man. Next 
day du Lau endeavoured to intercept one of their 
convoys: the beſieged, ſenſible that their ſafety 
depended upon it, made a briſk ſally, and fo diſ- 
ordered the French, who found themſelves be- 
tween two fires, that all du Lau's endeavours to 
rally them were ineffectual. The fight was ob- 
ſtinate and bloody; at laſt however the convoy was 
introduced, and du Lau made prifoner. The 
FOLIO French 
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French army thus weakened by ſallies, and a ſick- 1473. 
neſs which raged very much in it, was at length = 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and conclude a truce 
for three months. Lewis XI. was juſt returned 
to Amboiſe, when he received the news of the 
raiſing the ſiege of Perpignan, His vexation at 
this accident was ſtill farther increaſed by the 
knowledge he had of the intrigues carried on at 
the 'court of Burgundy by Rene king of 8 
cily, and the duke of Calabria. 
The duke of Calabria flattered himfelf with 
the hopes of marrying the heireſs of B 
Rene pretended to diſlike this project of his 
grandſon, tho? it was he himſelf that had ſug- 
veſted it to him. This conduct was the more 
unjuſtifiable, as the houſe of Anjou was under the 
greateſt obligations to the king. Beſides, the duke 
of Calabria had been at two different times en- 
gaged to Ann of France, the king's eldeſt daugh- 
ter. The contract had been ſigned, the dowry 
twice payed, and they only waited till the prin- 
ceſs ſhould be of age, in order to conſummate 
the marriage. Notwithſtanding theſe ſo ſacred 
engagements, the duke of Calabria was folliciting 
the heireſs of Burgundy. . 
The king provoked by a behaviour ſo openly 
are ful, 3 to the biſhop of Chartres, 
emanded in the name of Ann of France a 
— which was n and notified to 
the duke of Calabria. The king had no thought 
of marrying his daughter to, this prince, but he 
wanted to throw all the blame upon the houſe of 
Anjou. The” the duke of Burgundy had ſent 
Montjeu his chamberlain, to Cle the articles 
with the duke of Calabria, it may notwithſtand- 
ing be doubted whether he acted ſincerely ; nor 
can we poſitively ſay how this affair might — 
ende 
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1473. ended, as the duke of Calabria happened to die 


ſoon after. He was ſuſpected to have been poi- 
ſoned, and one was taken up upon an accuſation 
of having given him the doſe; ſo that nothing 
remained but to enquire after the firſt contriver 
of the crime; however the affair was ſtifled, 
and no further mention heard of the priſoner. 
The king had little reaſon to be concerned at 


the death of the duke of Calabria, but it was far 


otherwiſe with Francis duke of Berry, who died 
about this time, before he had attained a yeat 
compleat. Lewis Xl. was ſo afflicted at this ac- 
cident, that no body durſt ſpeak to him for ſome 
time; he received the news of it in the foreſt of 
Loches, and, as a teſtimony of his grief, ordered 
part of it to be cut down, A manuſcript chroni- 


cle adds, That ſuch was his cuſtom upon receiving 


Os. 13. 


any bad news, to change his cloaths, and every 

thing about him, even to the horſe on which be 

rode. Indeed the king was more diſtinguiſhed by 

" goad ſenſe, than any affettation or finery in 
e | 


The king, deſirous of concluding a firm and 
laſting peace with the duke of Burgundy, ſent 
Andrew de Spiritibus, the pope's nuncio, to him. 
The duke received him with great marks of. re- 
ſpect, but nothing was agreed on. The legate 
returning to France, thundered out his eccleſiaſ- 
tical cenſures againſt whichever of the two princes 
ſhould refuſe to conſent to a peace. The duke 
of Burgundy warmly proteſted againſt this bull; 
he wrote of it to the pope, and accuſed the le- 


gate of partiality. Lewis, inſtead of complain- 


ing againſt the bull, which in reality had been 


publiſhed in concert with him, ordered it to be 


regiſtered; but the parliament, though deſirous 
of peace, oppoſed it, repreſenting, that the means 
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made uſe of to obtain it, were of dangerous con- 1473. 


ſequence, and inconſiſtent with the authority of. 


the king, and laws of the realm. 

The duke of Burgundy, not contented with 
accuſing the legate of partiality, renewed alfo his 
complaints againſt the king ; and the war would 
doubtleſs have been re-kindled with greater fury 
than ever, had not the duke, diſcouraged by the 


little ſucceſs of his laſt campaign, been diſpoſed to 


hearken to new projects. 

Adolphus of Gelders had, for ſome years, kept 
duke Arnold his father, a priſoner. Arnold had 
often complained to the pope and the emperor of 
his ſon's inhumanity : at length Sixtus IV. and 
Frederick III. referred the deciſion of this affair 
to the duke of Burgundy. 

The duke relieved Arnold from his confine- 
ment, ſent for Adolphus to Heſden, and gave 
ſentence much more in favour of the young prince 
than he had reaſon to expect. The dutchy of 
Gelders and county of Zutphen, were adjudged 
the property of Adolphus, reſerving only, Grave, 
with a penſion of ſix thouſand livres to the father. 


Adolphus however complained loudly of this ſen- 


rence, . affirming that he had rather fling his fa- 
ther head-long into a well, and himſelf after him, 
than conſent to ſuch an accommodation, Duke 


Charles, provoked at ſo unbecoming an anſwer, | 


cauſed Adolphus to be apprehended, and confined 
in the caſtle of Courtray ; and, in order to deprive 
him of all hopes, bought the dutchy of Arnold 
for ninety- two thouſand florins. Arnold dying 
five years after, diſinherited his unworthy ſon, 
and confirmed the ſale of his eſtates. Charles, 
willing to give this ſale the moſt authentick form, 
held a chapter of his order at Valenciennes in 
May the following year. The chapter pronoun- 

n II. G ced, 


I 


Sept. 1, 
1442. 
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1473. ced, that Adolphus being juſtly diſinherited, the 
ys fale in favour of the duke of Burgundy was good 
and valid, and that he had a right to take poſ- | 
_ ſeſſion of the dutchy of Gelders, and county of 
Zutphen. hy 
Charles knowing that the duke of Juliers had 
ſome claims upon theſe provinces, purchaſed them 
for fourſcore thouſand florins. He ſtill, however, 
met with great oppoſition from the partizans of 
Adolphus. Nimeguen coſt him a long and 
bloody ſiege, which ſo far exaſperated him, that 
when the citizens were forced to capitulate, they | 
could not obtain their lives, but at the earneſt ſol- | 
licitation of the duke of Cleves, and were con- | 
demned to pay the fourſcore thouſand crowns | 
ſtill owing to the duke of Juliers. He alſo ſent Ill * 
and had Charles, the ſon of Adolphus, ſeized at | 
Ghent. It was, during the ſiege of Nimeguen, 
that the pope's legate came to wait upon the duke | 
of Burgundy. The dutchy of Gelders, and the | 
- country of Zutphen being reduced, the duke, 
under pretence of a religious vow, which was 
in thoſe days frequently made uſe of as a cloak to 
cover the blackeſt deſigns, went to Aix-la-Cha- I 
pelle, and thence to Luxembourg with intent to 
{ 


enter Lorain, which he had formed a project of 
_ ſeizing ever ſince the death of the duke of Cala- 
bria. The king, gueſſing Charles's intentions, 
had ſent la Tremouille into Champagne with five 
hundred lances, and the arriere-ban and' franc | 
archers of the iſle of -France, to have an eye up- | 
S on the duke*s proceedings, while he continued 
on the ſrontiers of Lorain.  Yolande of Anjou, | 
| who, by the death of the duke of Calabria, her | 
EK __ nephew, was become heireſs of this dutchy, had re- 
ſigned it in favour of her ſon Rene, count of a 
Vaudemont, who thereupon took the title of 
„ * 
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duke of Lorain. The duke of Burgundy found 14 


means to get poſſeſſion of the perſon of the new 
duke; but the king, by way of Repriſals, ſeiz- 
ing a near relation of the emperor's, Charles, 
whoſe intereſt it was to make that prince his 
friend, reſtored the duke of Lorain to his Liber- 
ty, in order to induce the king to releaſe the Per- 
ſon he had ſeized. 0 

Charles having failed in his firſt project, en- 


deavoured to over- reach Rene by an artful treaty. OF. 1 &, 


They renewed the ſeveral treaties of alliance that 
had ſubſiſted between their predeceſſors, conſented 
to give each a free paſſage thro? the others eſtates, 
and concluded a defenſive league againſt the 
king. It was moreover ſtipulated, that the duke 
of Lorain ſhould commit the government of the 
towns which commanded the paſſes, to ſuch per- 
ſons only, as were willing to take an oath to the 
duke of Burgundy. That prince ſoon after took 
advantage of the treaty to march his troops into 
the county of Ferette. | | 
There were few princes equal in power and ex- 
tent of territory to the duke of Burgundy ; he 
wanted only the title of king. The emperor Fre- 
derick III. had made him an offer of it, upon 
condition that he would marry his daughter Mary 
of Burgundy, to Maximilian, the emperor's ſon. 
To that end the emperor and duke had an inter- 


view at Treves, where an aſſembly was held of 


ſeveral princes of the empire. Charles demanded 
of the emperor, the titles of king and vicar-ge- 
neral of empire; and the emperor inſiſted 
upon the marriage between his ſon and Mary of 


Burgundy, as a preliminary article. But as neither 


cared to bring themſelves under the firſt engage- 
ment, nothing was reſolved on ; and tho? out- 


marks 


- 


wardly they treated * another with the higheſt 
| 8 | 
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1473. marks of friendſhip, they nevertheleſs parted in 
a great diſguſt. N | 
Mean while Lewis XI. applying all his care 
to the re-eſtabliſhing of peace and tranquillity in 
the kingdom, reſolved upon a journey into Alen- 
con, that by his preſence he might ſtifle any ſeeds 
of ſedition, left there by the late duke. As he en- 
tered the town, a page and a lady-of pleaſure who 
were ſhut up in the caftle, running to a window 
to ſee him pafs by, puſhed down a ſtone that 
chanced to be looſe. It fell fo near the king as to 
tear part of his robe; upon which he immediately 
coſſed himfelf, and falling down, kiſſed the 
ground. He took up the ſtone, and ordered it 
to be carried with him to mount S. Michael, 
where it was laid up with the part of the robe torn 
away, in thankſulneſs for ſo narrow an eſcape. 
At the firſt noiſe of this accident, the citizens 
| were ſtruck with the greateſt conſternation, and 
expected nothing leſs than to ſee the town deli- 
vered over to be pillaged. But the king was more 
moderate than they expected, and ordering enquiry 
to be made, the page and lady were diſcovered, 
and after a few days impriſonment acquitted. ' 
At mount S. Michael Lewis concluded a truce 
of ten years, and a treaty of commerce with the 


deputies of the hans towns. 


The marſhal de Comminges died about this 

time. He was firſt known by the name of 

the baſtard of Armagnac or Leſcun; he de- 

voted himſelf to Lewis XI. while he was yet 

but dauphin, and from that moment knew no 

other intereſts but thoſe of his maſter. The 

| king, at his acceſſion to the crown, made him a 
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perceiving that Lewis was of a diſpoſition to be- 1473. 
ſtow favours without dividing his authority, he 


had the prudence to forbear thoſe raſh attempts, 
which end, for the moſt part, in the diſcredit of 
the prince, or ruin of the favourite. _ 
After the death of the marſhal de Comminges 
the king conferred the government of Dauphine 
upon Cruſſol, who enjoyed it not long, for he 
died within a month. Cruſſol, always faithful 
to his prince, enjoyed a large ſhare of favour, 
which indeed was due to his merit, and never 
abuſed to unworthy purpoſes. He was ſeneſchal 
of Poitou, grand-maſter of the pantry to the king, 
and knight of the order of St. Michael. He 
was ſucceeded by his ſon James in the office of 


grand-maſter of the pantry. The government 


of Dauphine was given to John de Daillon, lord 
r ne: | | . 

The king ſeeing the duke of Burgundy fully 
employed on the ſide of Germany, prepared to 
revenge the affront which his arms had received 
before Perpignan. He borrowed thirty thouſand 
livres of John de Beaune, the dauphin's ſteward, and 
John Briconnet, ſuperintendent of the finances; he 
provided great ſtore of ammunition, levied new 
troops, and the army under the command of du 
Lude, advanced towards Rouſſillon. The news of 
the march of the army, inſpired the French who 
were ſhut up in the caſtle of Perpignan, with cou- 
rage, and ſtruck terror into the Arragonian troops. 
Indeed both were in want of every thing, and 
only ſupported themſelves by the feeble condi- 
tion of their adverſaries. Zurita pretends there 
was a ſecond ſiege, but in this he is miſtaken, nor 
is it the only error we meet with in his relation, 
which is contradicted by a citizen who was in 


© mp Fer: 
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349 3 Perpignan at the very time, and ſeveral other 
| / authentick pieces. 

All theſe preparations ended at laſt in a nego- 
tiation. The king of Arragon was deſirous of 
recovering Rouſſillen and Cerdagne, which he 
had pledged in the year 1462. Lewis XI. pro- 
poſed the marriage of the dauphin with Iſabella 
the daughter of Ferdinand, prince of Caſtille, 

and king of Sicily; in conſideration of which al. 
hance, Lewis was to reſtore Rouſſillon and Cer- 
dagne to the king of Arragon, upon payment of 
the three hundred - thouſand crowns for which 
they had been pledged. This marriage was pro- 
ably propoſed only verbally, or in private let- 
ters, for it is not once mentioned in the treaty of 
Perpignan. The treaty ran, that in order to put 
a ſtop to murders, conflagrations, and all the hor- 
rors of war, the king of Arragon, and the prince 
and princeſs of Caſtille, king and queen of Sici- 
ly on the one part, and the moſt chriſtian king 
on the other, have agreed to a renewal of the 
treaty made in 1462, 1. His moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty ſhall reſtore the counties of Rouſſillon and 
Cerdagne, immediately upon the king of Arra- 
nis paying the three hundred thouſand crowns 
for whic they were mortgaged. 2. The king 
of Arragon ſhall name two perſons, one of whom 
is to be choſen by the moſt chriſtian King, to act 
in his name as governor-general of the provinces 
of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne, after taking an oath 
of fidelity to both kings. His moſt chriſtian 
majeſty ſhall name four perſons and the king of 
Arragon make choice of one of them, to be go- 
vernor of the caſtles of Perpignan, Colioure, and 
ſuch other places as the m ot chriſtian king till 


poſſeſſes in Rouffillon. 4. The governot-gene- 
fal, with the other governors of the towns of the 
t 


— 
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ty, ſhall be diſcharged from all ſubjection to their 
lawful princes, and ſuffer nothing to be done con- 
trary to the tenor of their reciprocal engagements. 
The ſeveral garriſons ſhall be ſubject only to the 


governor- general, and the reſt of the troops eva- 


cuate the towns in their poſſeſſion. 5, The pro- 
vinces ſhall be redeemed within the current year, 
and the governor oblige himſelf by oath to put 


the king of Arragon in poſſeſſion, immediately. 


upon payment of the entire ſum, which if not 
diſcharged before the expiration of the year, the 
governor ſhall reſtore the two provinces to the 
moſt chriſtian king. 6. The kings of France 


and Arragon, with the king and queen of Sicily, 


are {till at liberty to adhere to their old allies, and 


may ſuccour them without infringement of the 


preſent treaty, which concerns only - Rouſſillon 
and Cerdagne. It is needleſs to repeat here the 
other articles, they being only precautions to ſe- 


cure the execution of the treaty, which was ſign- Sept. 17. 


ed at Perpignan by the king of Arragon, and 


ſent by him to Lewis XI. who ratified it in pre- Nov. 10. 


ſence of that monarch's ambaſſadors, 
As foon as the king had terminated the affair 
of Rouſſillon, he began to think of marrying his 
two daughters, Ann and Jane of France, aſſign- 


ing each an equal dowry of an hundred thouſand 


crowns of gold. The contract ſigned firſt, was Od. 28. 


that of Jane, the younger ſiſter, and properly 
no more than a ratification of what.had-been tranſ- 
acted May 19, 1464, the year in which this 


rinceſs was born, when Charles duke of Orleans 
demanded her for his. fon Lewis. The contract 


ran; that it was chiefly, at the intreaty of Mary 
of Cleves dutcheſs of Orleans, that the king con- 
9 1 ſented 
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two provinces, named as guarantees of this trea- 1473. 
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1473. Tented to the marriage of his daughter Jane of 
wad France, to Lewis duke of Orleans. N 


virtue to thoſe of that order 


Me read but of few princeſſes ſo unhappy as 


Jane of France, if indeed that can be ſaid of one 
poſſeſſed of ſo many amiable virtues. Lewis 


duke of Orleans, her huſband, ſucceeding to the 
throne by the name of Lewis XII. upon Charles 
VIIPs death, had his marriage pronounced null 
by commiſtioners appointed for that purpoſe, by 
the pope. The Prodigies which are mentioned 
as happening on the day in which this nullity was 


declared, are at leaſt a proof that it was deemed ir- 


regular. I is thus that popular rumours may ſome- 
times throw a light upon fats, and direct us how to 
form a judgment of them. Queen Jane ſought 
conſolation in religion, the ſure aſylum of the 
unhappy. | Conſecrating her whole life to God, 
ſhe founded a Nunnery; endowed it with ſuffici- 
ent revenues, and ſet herſelf as an example of 


Ph | After 
bet Four reaſons of nullity were alledged in the caſe of Lewis 


XII's marriage with Jane of France. 1. Affinity in the fourth 


degree. 2. The ſpiritual relation arifing from Lewis XII's 
being godſon of Lewis XI. Jane's father. 3. The violence 
Which tis pretended Lewis XI. uſed to oblige Lewis XII. 
then duke of Orleans, to ſubmit to the marriage. 4. Want 
of Conſummation. Le e 
The two firſt reaſons are by no means ſufficient to invalidate 


a marriage, notwithſtanding that pope Alexander V I's bul's 


admit the ſecond as good. Ihe third is deſtroyed by the 
Contract itſelf. And as for the fourth, ſome few Extracts 
from the verbal proceſs for annulling the marriage, will enable 
us to judge ot its validity. The tle runs: = by 
be verbal proceſs of Philip cardinal of Luxembo 124 
s biſhop of Mons, Lewis biſhop of Albi, and Ferdinand Epiſ- 
copus Septenis (5:/0p of Ceuta) commiſſioners by virtue 
of two bul's of pope Alexander VI. containing the Grounds 
fs for annulling the marriage between king Lewis XII. and 
* Jane of France, with the ſentence of the ſaid commiſſioners, 
# by w..ich (ſeeing by the depoſitions of many witneſſes it 
5 TH e 4 * appears; 
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After the marriage of Lewis of Orleans and 1473. 
Jane of France, the king concluded that of Ann 


his eldeſt daughter, with Peter de Bourbon, ſieur Nov.1 3. 
of Beaujeau. | Lewis 


« appears, that the king when duke of Orleans, was con- 
Fe ſtrained by the menaces of king Lewis XI. and king 
«« Charles VIII. to give his conſent to the {aid marriage, ſee- 
« ing the ſaid Jane was incapable of matrimonial Commerce, 
t gyod effet & natura imperfefa, corpore viciata & malefi- 
« ficiata, non apta viro, and they ſtand related in the fouth 
" * they ee the ſaid marriage null, with per- 
« miſſion to the king to marry again. ; — 
The firſt bull bears date the 29th of Juh, the ſecond the 
ziſt of Auguſt, and the ſentence of nullity given in the paro- 
chial church of St. Denis at Amboiſe, the 17th of December 
1498. ; | 
The roceſs was begun at Tours on the 18th of Auguſt, by 
| the publication of the frrſt bull. On the 2gth of the ſame. 
month Antony de Leſtang (de Mages doctor of law, and 
proctor for the king, preferred his ſuit, and opened the plea 
of nullity before the commiſſioners. After a diſplay of the 
arguments taken from their affinity, ſpiritual relation, and the 
pretended violence, he ſays, when he came to the fourth 
reaſon, that the queen being corpore viciata & maleficiata, non 
apta viro, ficque non potuiſſet & non poſſet concipere, ſemen vi- 
rile ſecundu;n congruentiam nature recipere, imo neque d wire 
intra clauftra pudoris naturaliter cognoſci, prout ex aſpectu ſui 
corporis judicare poterit ; unde cum prætenſum matrimonium fu. 
iſſet contra fines & bona matrimonii, ac intentionem principa- 
_ eius — tenuit ipſo jure, the marriage was of conſequence 
ly null. | | bs 
Queen Jane's council, conſiſting of Marc Traners official of 
Fours, Robert Salomon provincial of the Carmelites, and Pe- 
ter Bourelli advocate, anſwered at their firſt hearing on the 
6th"of September, that affinity in the fourth degree, and the 
0 


ſpiritual relation alledged, were not ſufficient reaſons of nulli- 
iy n mereove the cardinal of S. Peter ad wincula leyate 4 
 latere in France, had granted a diſpenſation ; that no force or 
conſtraint had been uſed ; & quod ipſa eft habilis ad amplexus 
virile & fuit carnaliter cagnita à rege. | 

In/the courſe of the trial, the queen being queſtioned, whe- 
ther the had not ſome natural defects unuſual in her ſex, an- 
ſwered, I know that I am neither ſo handſome, nor well ſhaped 
as the greater part f my ſex, but I have no imperfe#ion that 
renders me u"fit for marriage. Being aſked, whether ſhe 
wpuld ſubmit to be infpefed by fome midwives, the id, the 

f | wo 


* 
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Lewis wiſhed for nothing now, but to con- 


» clude a peace with the duke of Burgundy ; how, 


ever, he found many difficulties in the execution 
of this deſign. Several conferences had been al- 


wy Be ready 
would think of it, and act agreeably to the rules of the 
church. Altho' the examination was in Latin, it concludes 
however with a proteſt conceived in theſe tertns, which the 
queen preſented to the commiſſioners. Maſſeigneurs, je ſuis 
femme, ne me cognoys en proces, et fur tous autres affaires me 
deplaĩt Paſfaire de preſent. Te was prie me ſupporter, ſi je dis 
ou repond choſe qui ne ſois convenable, et proteſie que fi par mes 
reponſes, je reponds & choſe & laquelle ne ſeye tenue repondre, ou 
que monſeigneur le roi W ait ecrit en ſa demande, qua ma reponſe 
ne me pourra prejudicier, ne proufiter, a momſeigneur le roi, en 


adberant à mes autres proteftations faites pardevant wous à la 


dorniere expedition, et n'cuſſe jamais penſe que de cette matiere 
eut pu venir aucun proces entre monſeigneurs le roi et moi, et 
vous prie meſſeigneurs, cette preſente proteſtation etre inſerte en 
ce py Sent proces. ; 1 T5 
The king finding that queen Jane and he did not agree in 
to facts, inked upon information's being taken by wit- 
neſſes, and the queen's being examined by a jury of midwives, 
Jane refuſed to ſubmit, alledging — as an excuſe, and 
that it was beſides needleſs, ſeeing the king, eam divenſis wi- 


"ctbus carnaliter cognoviſſet, and had treated her as his Wife, 


in leo & alias. n 
There was a long courſe of ing on this ſubje&-;. but 


| the queen perſiſting in her refuſal, offered at length to refer it 


to the king's oath, declaring at the ſame time that ſhe gave in 
ber defence with regret, and purely to quiet and diſcharge ber 


conſcience, which no preſpect of wealth or grandeur could ather- 


wiſe induce her to, requeſting the king her huſband, «vhom it 
was her defire in all things to pleaſe without offending her con- 
ſcience, not to be diſpleaſed with ber. She added, that the 
king could upon no pretence alledge, that he had been con- 
1 2 * 2 marriage, licet in muliere carnalis 

ula po/fit efſe coacta, ſecius tamen eft in wiro a quo de jure 
= — per mulierem & rm ito : that t the ling 


came to ſee her at Lignieres, where he ſometimes ſpent ten or 


twelve Days, and that there, cum eadem abat,  folus 
cum ſola, nudus cum nuda, debitum conjugale per carnalem co- 


| pulam reddends, wiſus, oſcula, amplexus, ac alia figna 


titiva experientiæ copula conjugalis, imo etiam veracis copulz, 
prout decet inter comjuges, aperte manifeftando. Cum ipſe ex 
lecto conjugali ſurgeret, pluries dixit, & ſe jactavit corams 
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ready held to no purpoſe at Senlis and Compeigne. 143. 
The duke would hearken to no propoſals till ww 


Amiens and S. Quentin were reſtored, and the 
king was unwilling to part with theſe towns, as 


they 
luribus, quod ueceſſe habebat bibere & gentare, es am 
75 aut a . carnaliter, dicendo hi pad cas : 
Jay bien gaignt a boyre, parce que j ay ch—— ma femme la 
nuit trois ou quatre fois, That the king had ated the huſband ' 
ſeveral times ſince the death of Lewis XI. that he had never 
proteſted againſt his marriage to the eſtates of Tours, and 
could not plead the pretence of being reſtrained by fear, inaſ- 
much as he had often complained of errors and abuſes in the 
government, to the parliament, to the univerſity, and to the 
whole body of the citizens; that he had revolted from Charles 
VIII. and yet, during all that time lived with her as her Huſ- 
band ; that e as incapable of 
having children, ſince many Women, who could not claim 
any Advantage over her, either in Complexion or Make, had 
red Mothers; from all which ſhe concluded, that the 
ing's demand 9 over- ruled, and the marriage de- 
valid. 


To this the king replied by his proctor, that he had never 
proteſted againſt the marriage in the aſſembly of the eftates at 
ſours, becauſe neither the time por place would ſafely allow 
of it; but that he had done it in Britany, whence he had even 
ſent to Rome for that . As a proof of the violent 
methods uſed by Lewis XI. the king produced a letter writ- 
ten by that prince to count Dammartin, where he ſays, —— 
J have reſolved to marry my youngeſt daughter Jane, to the 
young duke of Orleans, and dare beligoe their children will co 
— — ſum in bringing up. You are to know, that T aſſu- 
redly expe to bring this match about, otherwiſe, <vhoever 
pretends to oppoſe it, will hardly be able to find any place of 
Safety in my kingdom. But there is great reaſon to doubt, whe- 
ther this letter was authentick, ially when we conſider 
the precautions taken to prove by a multitude of witneſſes, 
that the ſignature was the king's, and the counter-ſignature 
 Tillart's. Beſides, how was it poſſible to foreſee ſhe would be 
barren, when ſhe was only two months old at the time of her 
being contrafted ? As'to the conſummation of the marriage, 
which the queen urged, pro ſuo clypeo tam reiteratis wieibus : 
the king anſwered, that he had treated her as his wife only 
to diſſemble his diſcontent and ſecure peace. 

It is obſervable, that the king ſhewed ſome reluctance to 


affirm upon oath, what had begn advanced 5 


1 
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| 147 3. they ſerved” to cover the frontiers of Picardy. 
During theſe diſputes, the conſtable ſeized St. 


Quentin, under pretence ↄf hindering the duke 


of Burgundy from getting poſſeſſion of it; but 


his 
but the queen ſtill inſiſting upon it, he conſented at laſt, and 
expreſsly denied whatever ſhe had ſaid. The examination was 
in Latin, but the king's anſwers are in French. . 

We ſind at the end of the trial, a particular account of the 


names and depoſitions of the witneſſes. Their number is ve- 


ry great, and they ſay almoſt all the ſame things: that Lewis 
XII. and Jane of France, ſtand related in the fourth degree; 
that thete is beſides a ſpiritual alliance between them, as that 
prince was Lewis XI's godſon; that Lewis XII. then duke 
of Orleans, had been conſtrained to marry jane; that Lewis 
XI. had made ſeveral of theſe ſorced matches; that the duke 
of Orleans had never had any affection for his wife, and re- 


tired from her into Britany, in the Reign of Charles VIII. 


where he proteſted againſt the violent means by which he had 
been conſtrained to marry : that there propoſals had been 
made to him conctrnjng a marriage between, him and Ann of 
Britany ; that he had ſent to Rome to demand the annulling 
of his firft marriage: that during theſe tranſactions, the duke 
of Orleans had been made priſoner at the battle of S. Aubin, 
was kept above two years in confinement, and treated wi 

the utmoſt rigour, by order of Charles VIII. that che prin- 
ceſs Jane came and viſited her huſband, did him all the good 
offices in her power, and at laſt procured his releaſGGQ. 
In the ſeventeenth article of the examination, which con- 
cerns the want of conſummation, and which is repeated in al- 
moſt all the particular queſtions, the witneſſes depoſe, that 
they know, or have h it ſaid, the princeſs Jane was never 
agreeable to her huſband. Some affecting to commend her 
good qualities, allow her to be beautiful, but they all agree, 


that ſhe was unhappy in her perſon; that the dutcheſs dowa- | 


ger of Orleans had examined her naked, and found vas nats- 
rale arctum cum retractiane ex uno latere & uno oft impediente, 


Salmon de Bombelle, Lewis XII's Phyſician, and laſt depo- 
nent, added, that the king had ſaid to him, je . le grand 


diable oncques a ma wit je ne la ch—— naturellement comme 
un autre fimme, et quando wolebat cum ea coire, inveniebat 


guandam tortuofitatem in orificio vulva, adeo quod wirga ejus 


nom poterat ingredi, ſed caleficiend» ſe, emittebat ſemen inter ſeu 
Japra crura ipſius domine Joanne. 

All theſe depoſitions, as well as thoſe of the king himſelf, 
ſerxve to prove, that Jane was naturally bar: en, and capable | 
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his real deſign was to eſtabliſh there a kind of ſo - 1473. 
vereignty. The king thought fit to difſemble wy. 
his reſentment for the preſent, out of fear leſt 
the conſtable ſhould ſurrender up the town to the 
duke of Burgundy. ER 2 
Charles having ſigned a truce with France, on- 
ly that he might be at liberty to turn his arms 
againſt Germany, ſeized Montbeliard, and made 
the duke of Wirtemberg priſoner. Emboldened 
by Succeſs, and rendered only more impatient by 
obſtacles, he enjoyed not a moment's repoſe, 
but was forming projects of extending his power 5 
from ſea to ſea. After a declaration in which Deccmb. : 
he diſclaimed all homage and dependance on the FO 
king, he eſtabliſhed a parliament at Mechlin, 
where all the affairs of the low countries were 
finally decided; and ſo far was he from obſerving 
any meaſures with the king, that before the ex- ; 
prration of the truce he entered Rivernois in a 
hoſtile manner. The king immediately diſ- 
patched ſome troops towards that province, who 
put a ſtop to the progreſs of the Burgundians, 
and recovered-the towns they had taken. At the 
ſame time he wrote to his ambaſſadors to — 
| | | tne 


of having children; not that the marriage, as was nded, | 
had never been conſummated. I thought proper to give this ex- 
tract of the verbal proceſs, both as it is in itſelf curious, and ſeeme 
not to have been known by the generality of our hiſtorians, at 
leaſt they take no notice of it; as if hiſtory, which ought to be 
the depoſitory of truth, could be wounded by the mention of 
any thing that tends to illuſtrate it. Timorous writers, by their 

ſilence, often give occaſion to ſuſpicions, which 10 6 be pre- 
vented. by a true and natural recital. Lewis XII. having ob- 
tained the annulling of his marriage with Jane of France, ef- 
pouſed Ann of Britany, Charles V III's widow. This prin- 
ceſs was generous and fincere, but at the ſame time imperious 
and rigid, and gave an evident proof of the great aſcendant 
which perſons in power have over thoſe about them, inaf 

i 1 a3 at her court, virtue became faſſuonable. 
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. the conſervators that he expected reparation of 


| * * unknown. 


the damages done in Rivernois. 
While the king was thus employed in pre- 


venting, or oppoſing the deſigns of the duke of 


Burgundy, he met with no little trouble from a 
kind of domeſtick war, which was very intereſt- 
ing in thoſe days, though now it muſt appear 
ridiculous in the higheſt degree, if ever any thing 
did ſo among Men. The diſpute between the no- 
minaliſts and realiſts, at this time divided the 
ſchools. Indeed the reigning —_ hy _ 
ever been adopted and made a 24 

ceived ſyſtem of theology. In the He firſt — of 
the church, the Platonic principles had the aſ- 
cendant among divines, as in latter times the no-. 
tions of the Peripateticks have prevailed. Un- 
der Lewis XI. the realiſts and nominaliſts formed 
the leading diſpute, for the ſchools can never be 
without ſome one or other; and it is generally 
then managed with the greateſt heat and conten- 
tion, when the queſtion turns wholly upon words, 
Neither ſeems.to have known what they would be 
at; and yet they failed not to brand one-another with 
the name of hereticks. Falſe philoſophy is ever 
turbulent and head - ſtrong, and the managers o 
ſcholaſtick diſputes have been remarkable for al - 
ways drawing in religion into the conteſt, in order 
to introduce eccleſiaſtical power and the ſecular 
arm. Any point, wherein religion was concern- 
ed, ſeemed to Lewis XI. highly worthy his at- 


tention. He dreaded diviſions. in the ſtate ;- and 
for this reaſon publiſhed a declaration, forbidding - 


any- one to read. the books of Ockam, Arimini, 
Baridan, and. a great number of other authors, 
whoſe names, as well as their works, arc at roi | 


SY 
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time abounded much in foreign. coins, which tho? 
of a ſtandard below the current money of the 
kingdom, were nevertheleſs received as equal in 
value. This encouraged ſtrangers to melt down 
all the French pieces that came in their way, 
which, being coined a-new, were afterwards in- 
troduced into the kingdom, much below ſtand- 
ard. This abuſe was remedied by an ordinance, 
enjoining that foreign coins ſhould be henceforth 
rated according to their ſtandard and weight. 
| Lewis this year made ſome new regulations in 
the affairs of his houſhold. He augmented his 
guard of a hundred archers, under the command 
of John Bloſſet : this was the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of the French companies of life- guards. 

This year died Charles count du Maine, bra- 
ther of Rene, king of Naples, and of the queen- 
mother. He enjoyed a large ſhare of power un- 
der Charles VII. and had even been in great cre- 


dit in the beginning of Lewis XIth's reign 3 bus 


becoming ſuſpected in the war of the publick 
= the king, who valued his ſubjects for their 

delity and ſervices, and not for their birth, depriv- 
ed the count du Maine of all his places at court. 
This prince's diſgrace was the more mortifying, 
as the king puniſhed him ſufficiently by only 


withdrawing his favour, for he did not fear him 


enough to puſh his reſentment farther. The 
count du Maine may ſerve as an example, to 
prove, that under a powerful monarch the moſt 
conſiderable of the grandees ſhine only with a 
borrowed luſtre ; their whole exiſtence, and the 
figure they make, depends upon the favour 
ſhown them, and they fall into obſcurity, 3 

don 


. 
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Next to religion, the affairs of commerce en- 1473. 
gaged the notice of the king. France at this 


96 
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Eaſter, 


| Apr. 10. 
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ſoon their maſter ceaſes to regard them with an 
eye of diſtinction. i Chad 
The beginning of this year was remarkable for 
a conſpiracy of the moſt heinous nature. The 
king offering a pardon, a place at court, and a 
penſion to Ithier Merchand, the late duke of 
Guyenne's ſteward z Ithier ſent John Hardy, one 
of his domeſticks, to court, under pretence of 
hearing the king's propoſals, but with ſecret in- 
ſtructions from his maſter to poiſon him. Hardy 
communicated his deſign to one of the officers of 
the kitchen, whoſe name was Colinet de la Che- 
naie, offering him twenty thouſand crowns to 
poiſon the king, Colinet pretended to accept of 
the offer, took the poiſon, which he carried im- 


mediately to the king, and made a diſcovery of 


.. 20. 


the whole. 1 hog | 
Hardy was. arreſted. The king left the con- 
duct of the proceſs to Gaucourt, governor of 
Paris, with the other officers and magiſtrates of 


the city, aſſiſted by the firſt preſident, and the 


mayor. The trial laſted above two months. I 


have ſeen a decree of court, ordering that Hardy 


Mar. 30 


ſhould. be a ſecond time pur to the torture, in or- 
der to draw from him a diſcovery of his accom- 
plices. He was at length condemned to be quar- 


tered, and drawn on a hurdle to the place of ex- 
ecution. His head was fixed upon the end of a 
| lance, and ſet up before the town-houſe, the 


trunk of his body was burnt, and his limbs were 


| faſtened to ſtakes in four frontier towns. The 


decree for his puniſhment mentions no other ac- 
complice but Ithier, who fled. There is nothin 

ſaid of the duke of Burgundy, though ſeveral bil 
torians tell us, that he had promiſed fifty thouſand 
florins of gold to thoſe who ſhould poiſon the 


king. What may have contributed to inflame 


the 
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the ſuſpicions againſt the duke of Burgundy is, 1474. 
the little probability that Ithier would have re- 
jected the advantageous propoſals made him by 
the king, and reſolved upon poiſoning him, had 
he not been ſupported by ſome powerful intereſt; 
nor was there at that time any, beſide the duke of 
Burgundy, whoſe hatred was fo open and avowed, 
as to leave room for ſuſpecting them of counſel- 
ing ſuch a crime. Lewis enobled Colinet, made 
him maſter of his houſhold, and gave him the 
lordſhip of Caſtera. This grant being diſputed 
with his heirs; by ſome of thoſe abject wretches, 
who think they ſerve kings by robbing their ſub- 
jects, Francis I. confirmed it. CESS 
The duke of Burgundy was fo little diſpoſed 
to peace, that the plenipotentiaries, at their con- 
ferences, could * upon nothing farther than 
a prolongation of the truce till the firſt of May 
of the year following, The princes compre- 
hended in the laſt truce, were' in like manner in- 
| cluded in this, with a clauſe; obliging them to 
declare within three months, whether they ac- 
ceded to the treaty. This reſtriction gave riſe to 
many difficulties aftetwards, on account of the diſ- 
putes between Lewis XI. and the king of Arragon. 
Lewis had nothing in Rouſſillon but the caſtle 
of Perpignan, la Roque; Bellegarde, and Colioure. 
The king of Arragon fancied that Lewis, weary 
bf the war, would at length yield up theſe places} 
without demanding the three hundred thouſand 
crowns. To that end he ſent embaſſadots to the 
king, to propoſe a treaty of marriage between the 
dauphin and the princefs Iſabella; daughter of the 
king of Sicii yx. | 
Neither the king of Arragon nor Lewis XI. 
had any real deſign of concluding this marriage. 
e one was contriving how to get poſſeſſion of 
Vol. II. 3 Rouſſillon: 


_ 
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1474. Rouſſillon, the other how to prevent it; and 


— both conſidered the Treaty only as ſa ſnare to de- 


ceive, reſolving to explain it in ſuch manner as 
beſt ſuited their intereſt, 

The king being at this time on the frontiers of 
Picardy, had left a council, compoſed of the 
chancellor, Triſtan biſhop of Aire, the count of 
Candale, and the protonotary John d' Amboiſe. 
The embaſſadors addreſſed themſelves to this 


council, and complained, that the king of Arra- 


gon had not been comprehended in the truce, in 
terms equally expreſs as the dukes of Burgundy 
and Britany, ſeeing they had all three the ſame 
intereſts ; namely, added they, to oppoſe the 
king's uſurpations. They carried the ſame Com- 
plaints to the council of State, and put them in 
mind of the treaty of 1462, by which the king 
of France ſtood hound to reduce Catalonia. 
There was a great deal of reaſon in what the 


embaſſadors alledged, They could not, indeed, 


deny, that had the French troops reduced Cata- 
lonia, Rouſſillon and Cerdagne ought then to 
have remained with France, till the payment of 
the three hundred thouſand crowns ; but they 
might object that Catalonia was not yet ſubdued ; 
nay, Lewis had even furniſhed the duke of Lorrain 
with troops againſt the king of Arragon. 

The anſwer of the council was not ſo properly 
a vindication of the king's conduct, as a recrimi- 
nation. They reproached the king of Arragon 
with ſuffering his troops to commit hoſtilities even 
in Languedoc itſelf ; that by his .orders Calla 


Luna had lately ſurprized the caſtles of S. Felix, 


| Riotar, and Cerdagne, in which laſt he had 


hanged. Jehannot the commandant ; that embaſ- 
ſadors had been ſent only with deſign. to amuſe 
the Ren and with Won, to ing 
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thing but with the approbation of the duke of 
Burgundy, a declared enemy of peace. 

While the embaſſadors of Arragon continued 
at Paris, the king reſolved to come and ſpend 
ſome days in that city, in order to give them an 
idea of his power by a muſter of the militia, * and 
trained-bands. They amounted to near an hun- 
dred thoufand men, all well armed, with a fine 
train of artillery. The king afterwards invited 
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the embaſſadors to ſupper, and made them a pre- 
ſent of two golden vaſes, weighing twenty pounds. 


He ordered them to be treated with all poſſible 
marks of honour ; but to avoid a negotiation, in 
relation to affairs which there was no probabi- 
lity of deciding, he left the city within a few 


days, and ſpent ſome months on the frontiers of 
Picardy. | 


The embaſſadors finding that the difference be- 


tween the king of France and their maſter, was 
not like to be terminated without coming to 
blows, ſet out on their return to Arragon : but 
they were ſtopped at Pont-Saint-Eſprit, and 
brought back to Lyons. They complained loud- 
1. of this violence offered to publick miniſters. 
It was anſwered, that nothing was intended by 
it but their own ſecurity, as it was neceſſary ta 
prevent any inſults from being offered them by 
the commanders on the frontiers, and knowing 
from them which was the ſafeſt rout. The rea- 
ſons offered afterwards for detaining them, were 
by no means ſatisfying, it being manifeſtly the 
king's intention to hinder their return till his 
troops had taken poſſeſſion of Rouſſillon. The 
roads were fo well guarded, that the king of Ar- 


ragon could recieve no notice from his embaſſa- 


dors of what paſſed. However, underſtanding 
that the French army had entered Rouſlillon ; he 
e a H 2 ; wrote 
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wrote of it to the king, requeſting, at the ſame 
time, that hoſtilities might ceaſe. On the other 
hand the duke of Burgundy declared, that the 
king of Arragon was comprehended in the truce. 
Lewis's anſwer to the two princes was conceived 
in very obſcure and myſterious terms. He 7 
tended, that the kingdoms of Arragon and Va- 
lentia belonged of right to him, as heir and donẽe 
of queen Mary of Anjou his mother, to whom 
they had been ceded by her contract of marriage; 
that his mother was the daughter of Yolande of 
Arragon, the eldeſt daughter and heireſs of John I. 


king of Arragon. That queen Mary was Lo- 


lande's daughter, was certain; and had ſhe been 
her only daughter, the king's claims would not 
have been without foundation; but there were 
feveral brothers, two of whom ſurvived her. 
Thus the King's whole title reſted upon the pre- 


tended donation made to the queen his mother by 


her contract of marriage, and the ceſſion of that 
. to him: as if kingdoms might be tranſ- 


rred from one to another without conſulting the 
people, or ſubjects were ſlaves to be exchanged 
in the way of commerce. The king's pretenſi- 
ons to Rouſſillon and Cerdagne were better found- 
ed: they had been mortgaged to ſave the queen 


of Arragon, and preſerve the kingdom from the 
imminent danger with which it was threatened, 
when the French raiſed the ſiege of Gironne. 


Lewis added, that the laſt treaty with the king 
of Arragon was intirely independent of the truce, 
referred the deciſion of his pretenſions to the 
duke of Britany, and ſent the chancellor Doriole 


to lay them before him. 1 
The duke anſwered, that the truce having been 


concluded with a view of bringing about Pr 
ver, 


all violent methods, under what pretence 


were 
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were to be conſidered as direct violations of it; 1474. 

that when the ambaſſadors of France declared al. 

the congreſs of Compiegne, that the king would 

not ſuffer Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to be compre- 

hended in the truce, the plenipotentiaries of the 

duke of Burgundy remonſtrated againſt it, as an 
exception that their maſter would not ſo much 

as hear of; and in fine, that the king at that 

time made no mention of any claims to the king- 

doms of Arragon and Valentia, which it would 

be time enough to examine, when they came to 

ſettle the terms of a general peace. 

The king not obtaining from the duke of 
Britany the favourable deciſion he had hoped for, 
ordered his army to enter Rouſſillon, under the 
command of du Lude, Yvon du Fau, and Bou- 
file · le- Juge. The campaign was opened with the 
ſiege of Elna. This town was defended by Ber- 
nard d' Olms, whom the king had conſtituted 
governor of Rouſſillon. The king of Arragon 
endeavoured in vain to throw ſuccours into the 
place; the ſiege was puſhed on with ſuch vi- 
gour, that it was obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- — 5 
tion, and the governor was by the King 8 onder 
beheaded. 

While Lewis was thus carrying on the war 
briſkly againſt the king of Arragon, he avoided. 
all grounds of quarrel with any of the neigh- 
bouring powers; and even refuſed to enter into 
a league propoſed to him by the Emperor inn 
the duke of Burgund. 

The king was ſtill more attentive to prevent 
any troubles within the kingdom. Iuflexible to 
thoſe who had the boldneſs to oppoſe his autho- 
rity, he gave a remarkable ae of his enen 
at e 436 
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A tax had been laid upon the inhabitants for 


— repairing the fortifications of the city. The levy- 


ing of this was attended with an inſurrection, in 
which the farmers of the impoſts had been cru- 
elly abuſed. The clergy and principal inhabi- 
tants willing to prevent the king's vengeance, by 
doing juſtice themſelves upon the criminals, met 
to deliberate how they were to proceed in the af- 
fair: but Lewis not reliſning tedious formalities 
on theſe occaſions, appointed a commiſſion con- 
ſiſting of men of the ſword and gown, and ſent 
them to Bourges with a guard of croſs-bow- men, 
to procure them the greater reſpect. Du Bou- 
chage, who was at the head of the commiſſion, 


had orders to make a ſtrict ſearch after the cri- 


minals, without regard to priviledges or immu- 
nities, and not to ſpare even the achter him- 
ſelf, if he was found guilty. 

Du Bouchage conformed exactly to his chiſter's | 
intentions, without however exceeding the bounds 
of juſtice, The moſt guilty were executed, and 
the reſt baniſhed or fined. The king alſo chang: 
ed the form of government in the city, appoint 
ing a Mayor and two Sheriffs, the nomination of 
whom he reſerved to himſelf. N 

Lewis reſolved next upon an example of greater c 
terror in the perſon of the conſtable. Chabanes 
de Curton, governor of Limouſin, and John Hu- 
bert, who was afterwards biſnop of Evreux, were 
at this time at Bouvines, negotiating a peace with 
Hugonet and Imbercourt. The chief article 
of their inſtructions was to offer S. Quentin 
to the duke of Burgundy, and all the lands be- 
longing to the conſtable, upon condition, that he 
would deliver him into the king's hand. The 
bargain was upon the point of being concluded 
by Imbercourt, ſworn * of the count 1 

| © . 
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S. Pol, ever ſince he gave him the lie in a con- 1474. 
ference at Roye; to which, tho* Imbercourt an- 
ſwered with great moderation, yet his reſentment 
was only ſuſpended for the preſent-; for, as will 
appear, he never afterwards torgave the affront. 
The conſtable, informed of what was tranſact- 
ing againſt him, wrote to the king, and demand- 
ed an interview, threatening otherwiſe to throw 
himſelf into the arms of the duke of Burgundy. 
The king fearing the conſequences of a refuſal, 
accepted the interview, and wrote to his plenipo- 
tentiaries to reſtore the writings to the duke 
of Burgundy's ambaſſadors, and withdraw their 
own articles. S. Pol himſelf ſettled: the condi- 
tions of their meeting, and it was appointed to be 
at a bridge, between la Fere and Noyon. The 
conſtable came firſt, having a cuiraſs under his 
coat, and attended by three hundred men at arms. 
The king not appearing for ſome time, made an 
ogy for ſtaying ſo long; and the conſtable on 
his ſide, excuſed himſelf for coming in arms, 
1 it was out of fear of his enemy = 
ammartin. The king feigned to be ſatisfied 
with his excuſes; the conſtable promiſed to ſerve 
him faithfully, and afterwards paſſed the barrier, 
and came over to the other ſide. Lewis received 
him favourably, - and reconciled him to Dammar- 
tin, that is, he obliged them for the preſent 
mutually to diſſemble their hatted. Kings ſel- 
dom heartily forgive a man they fear. Lewis's 
thoughts were now wholly taken up in contriving 
means to deſtroy a ſubject, that was become too 
powerful, and had preſumed to treat with his 
maſter as if he had been his equal. The king 
choſe to remain in Picardy, during the duke of 
Alengon's trial at Paris. This prince, by his re- 
peated treaſons, had rendered himſelf * 
a „ 0 
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of a pardon; 3 impunity only emboldened him ta 


commit new crimes. Ungrateful by nature, ha- 


July 18. 


| vn and compleat the conqueſt of the reſt of 


bituated to guilt, factious and intriguing ; he 
was deſtitute of every virtue, nor any otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſhed than by his quality of prince of the 
blood, which ſerved but to render him more in- 
excuſable. The king, weary of exerciſing a cle- 


mency, which by being often repeated, was be- 


come injurious to his dignity, and dangerous to 
the ſtate, had ordered the duke of Alengon to 
be apprehended, - upon an information of his de- 
ſigning. to paſs over to the duke of Burgundy, 
and fell him all his poſſeſſions in France. The 
parliament was empowered to bring him to his 
trial, and paſſed a decree, declaring him guilty 
of high treaſon, and other crimes and miſde- 
meanors, for Which he was condemned to loſe his 
head, referring it however to the good pleaſure of 
the king, to ſuſpend or execute the — All his 
eſtates were confiſcated, but the king reſtored them 
in great meaſure to the count du Perche his ſon. 
While the king was thus employed in;puniſh- 
ing or bringing back to their duty his rebellious 
ſubjects, the duke of Burgundy was projecting 
a new league againſt. him. He had formed a 
deſign of extending his frontiers on the ſide of 
Germany, and apprehending that the king would 


endeavour to oppoſe him, reſolved to raiſe up an 


enemy againſt him, that would be abundantly 
able to cope with him. He concluded a league 
pffenſive and defenſive with Edward king of Eng- 
land, by which it was agreed, that they ſhould 
unite their forces to dethrone Lewis XI. The 
Engliſty were to make a deſcent in Normandy or 
Guyenne, and the duke was to join them with 
his whole ſtrength, in order to recover theſe pro- 


the 
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the kingdom. As this league was againſt both 1474. 
the king and the kingdom, it was expreſsly ſti -.. 


pulated, that they were to make war againſt 
'whatever prince poſſeſſed the crown of France. 
The two contracting potentates were to com- 
mand each an army in perſon, and act ſeparately 
and independently, unleſs neceſſity, or the com- 
mon cauſe, ſhould oblige them to unite. If ei- 
either of them. could not head his army in per- 
ſon, the general to whom he entruſted the com- 
mand, was to be ſubject to the prince who was 
at the head of- his own forces,” and both. armies 
were to obey him as general in chief. No peace 
was to be concluded but by mutual agreement. 
The king of England yielded to the duke of 
Burgundy Champagne, the county of Nevers, the 
cities upon the Somme, and all the lands of. the 
conſtable, reſerving to himſelf, however, the pri- 
vilege of being crowned at Rheims *, e 
Tho' the king did not know preciſely the te- 
nor of this treaty, he was, notwithſtanding, ſen- 
ſible from Edward's and the duke of Burgundy's 
preparations, that they had ſome great enterprize 
in view. Theſe ſuſpicions were confirmed by 
advices from the king of Scotland, who having 
been ſolicited to enter into the league, ſent Lewis 
an account of his refuſing to liſten to any propo- 
ſitions contrary to the alliances and good under- 
ſtanding, that had ever ſubſiſted between the 
crowns of France and Scotland... At the ſame 
time he begged of the king, permiſſion to paſs 

thro* France, in a Pilgrimage he intended to make 
to Rome. Lewis immediately commiſſioned Me- 
ny Peny his chamberlain, to go and 9 


* This reaty, unknown hitherto to all our hiſtorians, is 
found in the Fzgera, or collection of the publick acts by 
Mr, Rymer, 
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1474; king of Scotland, and repreſent * to him, the in- 
ty conveniences that might attend a voyage to Rome 


in the Pr juncture; when the neceſſity of af- 
fairs ſo plainly called him to watch over the 
fecurity of his kingdom and allies: But that if, 
notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, he ſtill perſiſted in 
his deſign of a pilgrimage to Rome, and of 
paſiing thro* France for that purpoſe, he ſhould 

ve all the honours paid him, that were due to a 


friend and ally of the king and kingdom. The 


king of Scotland thinking it beſt to follow the 
advice of Lewis XI. kept at home, to have an 
on upon the conduct of the Engliſh. | 
The greateſt part of the king's council, pro- 
voked that the duke of Burgundy made no other 
uſe. of the truce, but to prepare for war, and ſtir 
up all Europe againſt France, were for 'march- 
ing immediately to attack him; but the king, 
who was never at a loſs for reſources when the 
danger was preſſi ng, was of a different 'mind. 
He ſaw the duke of Burgundy upon the point of 
carrying his arms into Germany, and thought it 
good policy not to give him any interruption in 
an enterprize, which he foreſaw muſt in the end 
prove fatal to him. For it was a conſtant Maxim 


with Lewis XL. to be provided againſt all events, 
never to take up arms but in caſes of extremity, and 


to ſecure himſelf by the faults and overſights of his 

enemies, of which no Peiner better knew how to 

make advantage 4 
Lewis, inſtead of acting offcnively againſt 


* — Charles, confined himſelf wholly to the 


care of raiſing up enemies to employ him, and 
accordingly laid hold of the opportunity, which 
offered in relation to the county of Ferette. Si- 
giſmund duke of Auſtria, had five years before 
ſold or mortgaged it to the duke of gon: | 

- arles 
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Charles had ſent thither for governor Hagembac, 1474. 
a man cruel, avaritious, and fit rather to be em- 
ployed in ruining a country, than gaining the 
minds of new ſubjects. The 1 of Ha- 
gembac reached even to the Switzers. Upon 
their complaints, the duke of Burgundy ſent 
commiſſioners into every Canton; but it appear- 
ing from their manifeſt partiality to Hagembac, 
that he was one of thoſe inſtruments of tyranny, 

. who are willing to charge themſelves with the 
whole weight of the publick odium, and who 
would not be employed, were they more upright, 
or ſuch as ſtood in no need of an apology to 
ſcreen their actions from cenſure ; they who had 
complained, durft not declare themſelves farther, - - 
as being afraid of drawing upon themſelves the 
refentment of a man unjuſt, violent, and backed 
by authority. The Canton of Bern alone, diſtin- 
guiſhing between the prince and the miniſter, re- 
preſented to the duke, that the Switzers were of 
nothing more deſirous than to live in friendſhip 
with him, but that they could not any longer 
bear with the oppreſſions of Hagembac. The 
duke wholly taken up with his deſigns upon Ger- 
many, paid no regard to theſe remonſtrances. 

-» Robert of Bavaria, elector of Cologn, was at 
this time at variance with his chapter. All the 
nobility of the electorate declared for the chapter, 
applied to the emperor for protection, and choſe 
Herman, landgrave of Heſſe, to be adminiſtrator 
of the electorate, with a promiſe of all their ſuf- 
frages when it became vacant. | 
The duke of Burgundy, to whom every occa- 
ſion of war was a ſufficient motive to undertake 
it, put himſelf at the head of a powerful army, | 

and joining the elector of Cologn, laid ſiege to Jah 31. 
Nuz, a city upon the banks of the Rhine. The 
— | landgrave 
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1474. landgrave of Heſſe ſhut himſelf up in the place 
sich a ſtrong garriſon, and prepared to make a 


vigorous defence, in expectation of being reliev- 
ed by the princes of the empire. on 

Lewis judging the diſcontent of the Switzers 
to be of much greater importance, than it had ap- 
peared to the duke of Burgundy, reſolved to take 
advantage of it, as a fair opportunity for bringing 
back Sigiſmund duke of Auſtria into the county 
of Ferette, for exaſperating the Switzers againſt 
Charles, and thereby making them very uſeful 
allies to France. He became a mediator between 
them and the duke of Auſtria, ſettled and adjuſt- 
ed their differences, and lent Sigiſmund an hun- 
dred thouſand florins, to repay the duke of Bur- 
gundy the ſum for which the county of Ferette 
had been mortgaged. He concluded at the ſame 


OH. 26. time an alliance with the Canton of Bern, and 


with thoſe of the German league. 


This treaty * wrought a general revolution in 
the Cantons, and all the neighbouring provinces, 
N e 1 | aa} NS 
As it bas ferved for a model to thoſe that fellowed,) it will 
not be amiſs to * e a ſummary of it. The allies expreſs 
themſelves nearly to this eech. . 

The king of France, in all and every of our wars, - 
ally thoſe againſt the duke of Burgundy, is bound faithfully to 
aid, ſuccour and defend us, at his own proper charge. And 
moreover, in teſtimony of his will and friendſhip, he 
ſhall depoſite in the city of Lions, and pay us yearly, all the 
days of his life, the ſum of twenty hookind Brin; and if 
the ſaid king, in his wars and armies, ſtands in need of our 
aſſiſtance, and applies to us for that purpoſe, we are then 
bound to furniſh him with as many armed troops as poſlible, 
provided they are not employed in our own proper wars, up- 
on condition of his allowing them the monthly pay of four 
florins and a half 2 a 
When the ſaid king demands of us a ſupply of troops, he 
ſhall depoſite in the cities of Zurich, Bern, or Lucern, a 


month's pay per man, and the two next months pay in the 


City of Geneva, or whatever other place we ſhall name. 
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The cities of Straſburg, Colmar, Scheleſtad, 1474. 
Mulhauſen, Baſil, and ſeveral others, entered in 
to the league; the 2 of Ferette put them- 

ſelves again under their old maſter, and Hagem- 

bac was ſeized and ſent to Briſac, where he was 
beheaded. The Switzers now openly declaring Novem, 
themſelves enemies, entered Burgundy, deſtroy- 

ing all with fire and ſword. 


It then appeared, that Lewis XI. had ated 
according to the maxims of a wiſe policy, in ſuf- 
| tering 


The ſaid three months pay ſhall commence from the day 
the troops begin their march, who ſhall enjoy the ſame im- 
munities and privileges, as the ſubjects of the king: And if 
at any time whatſoever, we require of the ſaid king, to 
us aid in our wars againſt the duke of Burgundy, and it ſo 
happen, that on account of wars of his own, he is not able 
to ſupply us with troops ; then, in order to enable us to defend 
ourſelves, the ſaid king ſhall be bound ſo long as we continue 
In arms, to pay us quarterly the ſum of twenty thouſand florins, 
over and above the twenty thouſand already mentioned. 

And if at any time, we enter into a treaty, of either peace 
or truce with the duke of Burgundy, or any other of the 
king's or our enemies, we are hereby engaged to include by 
expreſs and ſpecial articles, him the king ; and in like man- 
ner he, in all his wars with the duke of Burgundy, when 
they come to treat of peace or truce ſtands engaged to make 
expreſs proviſo with regard to us. | 

In all theſe articles we include on our part, our holy father 
the pope, the holy Roman empire, and all thoſe with whom 
we are joined in preſent alliance: The ſame is ſuppoſed on 
the part of the king, the duke of Burgundy excepted, in regard 
of whom we are at liberty to behave in the manner ſpecified 


And if it ſhall ſo happen, that we be entangled in a war 

with the duke of Burgundy, then, and at that inſtant, he the 

king, ought powerfully to ſtir in our defence, and is bound 

to perform all duties and ſervices belonging to war, for the 

re of his own and our intereſt; and all this without 
or inſincerity. 

And foraſmuch as it is our intention to preſerve this happy 
union firm, inviolable, and unſhaken, during the life of him 
the king, we have ordered theſe preſents to be delivered unto 
him ſigned and ſealed, having in like manner received the 
ratification from him, ſealed with his own ſeal, 
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1474, fering the duke of Burgundy to entangle himſelf 
on the fide of Germany. That prince by conti- 
maiing before Nuz, became wholly difabled from 

executing the project he had formed with Edward, 
of entering France at the head of a powerful ar- 
my. On the other hand Edward durſt not at- 
tempt any thing againſt France, without an aſ- 
ſurance of being well ſupported. England how- 
ever, had never made more formidable prepara- 
tions for war; and Edward, in hopes of intimi- 
dating Lewis, ſent an herald ro ſummon him to 
reſtore the provinces of Normandy and Guyenne, 
threatning, in caſe of refuſal, to enter France with 
all his forces. . 7 I e 
The king, who never himſelf employed vain 
threats againſt his enemies, nor dreaded them 
from others, took no notice at firſt of this inſo- 
lent demand ; but as the herald inſiſted upon hav- 
ing a poſitive Anſwer, and repeated his menaces 
of Edward's paſſing immediately into France 
tell your maſter, reply'd the king coldly, that I 
adviſe bim not. The continuation of Monſtrellet 
| adds, that Lewis ſhortly after ſent to the king of 
| England an aſs, a wolf, and a wild-boar. - It is 
| not eaſy to gueſs what he could mean by ſuch a 
| | meſlage ; however Edward was extremely pro- 
* Vvoked, and redoubled his threats, which were 
but little regarded. e e 
= Though Lewis was not in the leaſt afraid of 
his Enemies, he neglected however nothing need- 
ful for the defence and ſecurity of the kingdom : 
he laid. up great magizines of corn, ſtrengthened 
the frontier towns with new works, and provided 
them with good garriſons, The baſtard of Bour- 
bon, admiral of France, gave in a long memorial, 
\repreſenting the advantages that would accrue 
from fortifying la Hogue, and making there a 
| 4 | Eine 
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rt, where the king's ſhips might lie ſecure 1 
Tin all inſults. It Rank then, as it oof a 
often happened ſince; the project was examined, 
approved, and even reſolved upon, but never ex- 
ecuted. What has been done in our own days, 
ſufficiently ſhews how ſerviceable this might have 
been at that time to the ſtate. | TTY 

Almoſt immediately after the ſigning of the 
treaty, the Switzers began to complain of the 

oppreſſions their merchants ſuffered from thoſe 
who were employed in. gathering in the king's 
taxes, and who ſet no bounds to their exactions, 
but thoſe of their own inſatiable avarice. This 
had long been a. ſubje&t of complaint, even to 
the French themſelves ; for ſuch as had the ma- 
nagement of publick affairs, knowing themſelves 
and ſervices to be neceſſary, exerciſed great op- 
preſſions upon the people, and run them into 
enormous expences. They had hired officers un- 
der them, who carried off the effects of ſuch as 
were liable to the taxes, and by heaping up ex- 
pences upon them ſo wholly ruined them, that they 
were incapable of diſcharging the demands againſt 
them. The farmers of the revenues, where mo- 
ney was not to be had, carried off the wine and 
corn of the country people, and entered into a 
confederacy with the merchants, who afterwards 
fixed what value-they had a mind upon the goods 
{o kiaed. | 
Ihe king was, for the moſt part, ignorantoftheſe 
oppreſſions, or ſaw himſelf often under the neceſſi- 
ty of winking at them : but being now ſenſible of 
how great importance it was to protect his new al- 
lies againſt all unjuſt impoſitions, in order to at- 
tach them the more firmly to France, he- gave 
the Switzers all the ſatisfaction they could deſire, 
and at the ſame time took occaſion from the pre- 
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ſent complaints, to ſend commiffioners into the 
[[ ſeveral provinces of the kingdom, to examine in- 


to the abuſes that had been committed, and pu- 
e | 
It is certain, that Lewis XI. in humbling the 


great, ſought at the ſame time to eaſe the people; 


and even abated of his own rights, where he ſaw 
any publick advantage likely to accrue from it; 
of which he gave an inſtance this ſame year in 
relation to printing. „ 

This art was firſt invented in Germany, to- 
wards the end of the reign of Charles VII. Com- 
mon fame gives the glory of it to Mentz; tho? 
ſome think Straſburg has the better title. The 
firſt printers who came to Paris about the year 
1470, were Ulrick Gering, Martin Crantz, and 
Michael Friburger. They ſettled in the Sorbonne, 
under the patronage of William Fichet and John 
Heylin, two the moſt diſtinguiſhed for learn- 
ing at that time in the univerſity. They taught 
divinity, philoſophy, and the belles lettres ; and 


though rivals by . yet lived in the great · 


eſt friendſhip and mutual eſteem. 

The encouragement given to the firſt printers; 
ſoon brought many others to Paris, among whom 
as Herman Staterlen, a native of Munſter, and 
agent for the bookſellers at Mentz. He had 
brought a great number of books with him into 


France, but dying, all his effe&s were ſeized as 
the king's property and eſcheat. The univerſity 


oppoſed the ſeizure, and demanded; that at leaft 


the ſcholars ſhould be permitted to buy the books. 


This body was not then fo illuſtrious as it has 
fince rendered itſelf, but was, notwithftanding 


treated with greater diſtinction, as being very, 
conſiderable on account of the great number of 
ſcholars, who were not leſs than twelve thouſand: 


The 


4 


* 


« * 


ther ſurprizing nor uncommon for them to ad- 
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» The ences .at that time but imperfe&, were ne- 
vert! 


eleſs held in great honour ; and it was nei- 


vance a man to the firſt dignities. 


1 0 0 1 


The parliament receiving the univerſity's oppo- 


1 
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* 
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lition, the king forbid them to proceed to any - 
deciſion. He inſiſted that the ſeizure made on 
his behalf ſhould firſt have its full and proper ef- 
fect; but afterwards, to ſhow how much it was 
his intention to encourage and patroniſe the liberal 
arts, he did not barely confine himſelf to the re- 


queſt of the univerſity in favour of her ſtudents, 


but ordered John Briconnet, the receiver- general 


to remit to the bookſellers of Mentz two thous 


land four hundred and twenty-five crowns, to 
indemnify them for the ſeizure. _ | 


© This year was remarkable for the death of Sept. f 14 
Henry IV, king of Caſtile: Zurita aſſures us that 


_. manuſcript hiſtory of Don Diego Henrico del 
- Caſtillo, the king's chaplain, that father Man- 
. celo, prior of the convent of St. Jerome, con- 


feſſed the king for about an hour, and afterwards 
demanded openly, whether he would not be pleaſ- 


ed to order what might be proper for the repoſe 
of his ſoul, and his interment, Henry anſwered 
with great compoſure, that he left for executors 
of his. will, the archbiſhop of Toledo, the cardi- 
nal of Spain, the duke of Arrevalo, the mar- 


quis of Villena, and the count of Beneyente ; 


_ which proves ſufficiently, that there was a will. 


We find likewiſe, in a chronicle compoſed by an 


| officer belonging to queen Iſabella, and who there- 
fore cannot be ſuſpected in this caſe, that Henry 
made a will, in which he appointed Jane to ſuc- 


A 


cred him, and ſolemaly declared, that ſhe was 
Yor. II. 71 R 


he left no will, and that Hernand Pulgar, Wo 
ſays he did, was miſtaken. We are told in the 
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1474. his daughter. That this will remained in the 


way hands of the curate of Santa-Cruz in Madrid, 


who went and hid it with other papers ſomewhere 
near Almeida in Portugal. That he afterwards 
entruſted the ſecret to Fernand Gomez of Her- 


rera his friend, who imparted it to Iſabella during 


the illneſs of which ſhe died. That ſhe ſent in 
queſt of theſe papers, but died before the return 
of thoſe who brought them. And that king 
Ferdinand IV. who, after the queen's death, 


had the Regency of the kingdoms of Caftile and 


Leon, cauſed theſe papers to be burnt. It was 


neceſſary to be thus particular in what relates to 


Henry's will, becauſe the uncertainty of Jane's 
birth, was'the cauſe of a long war between Fer- 
dinand IV. king of Caſtile, and Alphonſo V. 


king of Portugal; and that Lewis XI. took ad- 
vantage of this diviſion, to ſecure to himſelf the 


poſſeſſion of Rouſſillon. | 
As whatever relates to the hiſtory of arts, is, at 


leaſt, as important as recitals of battles, the mo- 


numents of our fury, I ſhall conclude the tranſ- 
actions of the preſent year with an event that 
tended to the perfecting of ſurgery. 


A Franc-archer of Meudon, being found guit 


ty of many crimes, was condemned to die. The 


: 2 and ſurgeons, knowing that he had 


troubled with the ſtone, preſented a peti- 


tion, importing, that many perſons in the king- 


dom were ſubject to the ſame calamity ; that 


there was reaſon to think,the operation of cutting 
might, without endangering life, be a'mean to re- 


|  heve them; and that therefore trial might now, 


- 


be made upon a criminal. The operation fuc- 
| ceeded, the patient was cured in fifteen days, and 
the king not only pardoned him, but alfo aſſigned 
him a penſion, ' | . 
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A war breaking out on account of the ſucceſ- 1475. 
ſion to the kingdom of Caſtile, obliged both the ws 
parties concerned, to make their court to France. Eater. 
Ifabella and Jane of Caſtile, claimed each the Mar. 26 


right of ſucceeding to the dominions of king 
Henry IV. Iſabella founded her plea on the 
oath of allegiance, taken to her by the ſtates. 
On the other hand Jane, born in lawful marriage, 
had been owned by Henry for his daughter, 
maugre 'the' ſuſpicions to the contrary, perhaps 
not wholly, without foundation, yet deſtroyed by 
ſolemn and authentick acts in hen favour. This 
Prineeſs was ſupported by the Pachecos, the Gi- 
tons, the Cuevas, and the king of Portugal, 
while the houſes of Henrico, Mendoza and Ve- 
laſco declared for Iſabella. The rights of, princes 
depend often on their power to aſſert them ;. and 
that of the two contending parties in the preſent 
caſe was nearly equl. | 
Alphonſo, king of Portugal, Jane's uncle, in- 
ſtead of ſeizing the firſt opportunity to enter Ca- 
ſtile with an army, and juſtify by ſucceſs the 
tights of his niece, amuſed himſelf with holding 


councils 3 and Joſt in deliberating, the time of ac- Fay. 8, 
tion. He ſent a herald into France, to notify to 


I Lewis the death of; king Henr Ys and (acquaint 
him with his deſign of eſpouſing queen Jane. 
He repreſented to him, that the king of Arragon, 
by uniting Caſtile to that crown, would become a 
dangerous neighbour to France; whereas ſhe 


could always count upon a faithful ally in the king 


of Portugal. : As to the difficulties,-which Lewis 
made of treating with the Portugueze, while they 
were in alliance with the Engliſh, the ancient ene- 
mies of France, Alphonſo anſweted, that as 


ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of Caſtile, he would 


reſign Portugal to * John his ſon z and 40 
| 2 3 
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1475. that means oppole to his engagements with the 
— Engliſh, the alliances that had ſubſiſted, time 


2 
* 


7.8 


out of mind, between the kingdoms of France 


and Caſtile. Alphonſo, further to convince him 


of the ſincerity of his intentions, urged him to 
puſh the ſiege of Perpignan, aſſuring him, that 
in order to facilitate the conqueſt of Rouſſillon, 
he would himſelf attack Ferdinand, and e 
cauſe a powerful diverſion. 

While Lewis was thus treating with Portugal, 
he entered likewiſe into a negotiation with Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella. The embaſſadors on both 
ſides were commiſſioned to renew with the king 
the ancient alliances between the crowns: of 

France and Caſtile. The Propoſitions of Jane and 
Iſabella were in this reſpect pretty much the ſame. 


The difficulty was not about the renewing the 


-alliances between kingdom and kingdom, but to 
know with which of the parties it would be moſt 
advantageous to treat. 

Ferdinand and' Iſabella propoſed the marriage 
of the dauphin with their eldeſt daughter Iſabella. 
The king, probably, never deſigned to conclude 


this marriage, and only aimed at getting poſſeſ- 


ö Hon" of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne. Ferdinand 


would have readily conſented to this, and even 
gave his embaſſadors full powers for that pur- 
: poſe; but upon the — — of the king of 


4 Arragon, his father, he diſowned them, and de- 


clared to Lewis XI. that he could by no means 
Seer to the reſtitution of theſe provinces. 
The king, who never loſt ſight of his projects, 


bet himſelf to gain the embaſſadors, and in ſome 
meaſute ſucceeded; for although they did not di. 
rectly grant his demands, and ſeemed to bound 
themſelves by their inſtructions, yet, in fact, 
* betrayed their maſter s intereſt, by protract- 


ing 


* 
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ing the treaty, and giving him time to carry by 
force or addreſs, what they would not yield in 
the way of negotiation, ; EET 
Lewis carried on the ſiege of Perpignan by 
du Lude, and Yvon du Fau, and ſought only 
to prolong the treaty, till he ſnould get poſſeſ- 


7: 


1475: 
— 


ſion of the place. The better to conceal his de- 
ſigns, he ſent to Ferdinand, the biſhops of Alby 


and Lombez, John of Amboiſe, Grammont, 
and Sacierge, in quality of embaſſadors, and 
charged them with ſo many different powers, that 
they were often greatly perplexed, and could 
agree about nothing. : 

Theſe negotiations however, had all the ef- 
fect Lewis expected from them. Before any 
thing could be concluded, Perpignan was reduc- 
ed to the laſt extremity. Zurita relates, that a 
woman ſeeing one of her children die of hun- 


ger, made it ſerve for food to the other that was 


left; a ſpectacle at once of horror and compaſ- 


ſion. The inhabitants, preſſed by the enemy 
without, and famine within, ſurrendered at laſt, 
on condition, that ſuch as choſe to leave the city 
ſhould be at liberty to retire. A great number 
of gentlemen went into Arragon. | 

Lewis XI. and the king of Arragon, tired of 


Mar. 14 


e war, and having both other enemies to fear, 


ſigned at length a truce of ſix months. 
Lewis, provoked at the reſiſtance he had met 
from Perpignan, was reſolved to intimidate thoſe 


who might be for the king of Arragon. He ap- 


pointed Boufile governor of the town; but not 


finding in him that rigour and ſeverity which he 
required from all who were commiſſioned to exe- 


cute his orders; he ſent moreover du Bouchage 


into Rouſſillon, with powers more extenſive than 
thoſe of the governor, He charged him to make 
| | 13 ſtrict 
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ſtriẽt enquiry after thoſe whoſe fiedelity was lia- 
ble to ſuſpicion, to expel them the province, and 
confiſcate their eſtates. Lewis at the ſame time 
made over the confiſcations to du Bouchage and 
Boufile, in reward of their ſervices; a recompence 
by ſo much the more indecent, as they thereby be- 
came both judge and party. Boufile was never- 
theleſs diſintereſted enough to repreſent to the 
king, that by driving away ſo many perſons 
from the city, he would encreaſe the number of 
his enemies, and weaken the place; whereas 
clemency would infallibly make them faithful 
ſubjects, and bind them to him by the ties of 
gratitude, The king at firſt was diſpleaſed with 
theſe remonſtrances of the governor 3 but, at laſt, 
prudence getting, the better of his reſentment, 
be contented” himſelf: with ordering him to keep 
a watchful eye over the diſaffetted, 

The taking of Perpignan re-eſtabliſhed in 
Italy a reſpect for the king's power, which the 
duke of Burgundy repreſented as tottering. That 
prince ſet himſelf to propagate perſonal calum- 
nies againſt the king. They even began to gain 
credit in Italy. The biſhop of Cahors, who 
was then at Rome, refuted them with great ſpi- 
rit, and made appear, that all the princes who 
complained of Lewis XI. had been themſelves 
the firſt to ſwerve from their engagements: ſtrange 
conduct] and yet juſtly chargeable upon all the 
reigning princes of that age. They ſeem to have 


had no other way of defending themſelves, but 


by recriminatin 


Ferdinand, King of Naples, eſponſed at firſt 
the intereſts of duke Charles, from a hope of 


marrying his ſon Frederick to Mary of Bur- 


gundy The hope of eſpouſing this princeſs was 
2 lure which the duke artfully play'd off, to en- 


Sage 
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gave ſeveral potentates to ſide with him. He fed 
all with hopes, iſed her to ſeveral ; but with- 
out any real deſign of beſtowing her upon any of 
them. He would ſometimes ſay to his confi- 
dents: The day I marry my daughter you may ex- 
pet to ſee me turn monk. 1 

The duke however was very forward with his 
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promiſes, which he readily gave in terms no leſs 
politive than if he had been fincere: Upon theſe 


aſſurances it was, that Frederick, ſon of the king 
of Naples, came to wait on the duke of Bur- 


gundy. We 
The king of Naples ſoon perceiving that no- 


thing was to be hoped for from this prince, would 


not engage ſo far, as to hazard breaking with the 
king, from whom he ſollicited the reſtitution of 
two rich Neapolitan gallies, taken by William 


Coulon ſieur de Caſſenove, vice-admiralof France, | 


and the moſt expert ſeaman of his time. 


Altho® the king did not openly approve all the 


ſteps taken by Coulon, he was nevertheleſs will- 


ing to cheriſh his zeal, and raiſe an emulation in 


the fleet. He affected not to know of this cap- 
ture, and indemnified the ſubjects of the king of 
Naples, and the reſt concerned, for the effects 
they had loſt on board theſe gallies. 


The king of Naples was ſo ſenſibly touched 


with this reſtitution, that he wrote to the king, 
aſſuring him, the only reaſon of his not declar- 


ing openly for him, was, that he might not vio- + 
late the engagements he had entered into witn 


the duke: As to the marriage that was negotiat- 
ing between prince Frederick and the heireſs of 
Burgundy, he ſaw plainly, that the duke intend- 
ed to deceive him: However, he was reſolved 
not to give him the leaſt pretence for with-draw- 


ing his promiſe ; that notwithſtanding he was 
| | Sa willing 


* 
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1479. willing abſolutely to renounce the alliance of Bur- 
* provided the king would marry prince 
Frederick, to a princeſs of his own blood, with 
f an annuity of twenty- five, or thirty thouſand li- 
vres. The king of Naples added, that being 
c deſcended of the houſe of Arragon, he could not 
with honour detach himſelf from their intereſt: 
But that he would do his utmoſt to bring about 
a peace between the two crowns: And he thought 
the friendſhip of the king of France a ſufficient 
equivalent for the provinces of Rouſſillon and 
Cerdagne. 

The king readily laid hold of this opportunity 
of gaining to himſelf à great intereſt in Italy, 
and thwarting the intrigues of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who ſucceeded but little in his negotia- 
tions, nor were his arms more happy before Nuz. 

The ſiege had now laſted ſix months, and on- 
ly ſerved to ruin the duke's army: His eſtates 
were drained of men and money; and no other 
fruit accrued from it, but that of ſtirring up all 
the princes of the empire againſt him. All the 

time duke Charles was before Nuz, the king's 

troops were diſpoſed in ſuch manner, that they 

might rendezvous upon very ſhort warning. , The 

WW marſhal Rouault was at Dieppe ; Torcy, on the 
9 confines of Normandy and Picardy; Salazar, at 
l Amiens; la Tremouille, Baudricourt, and Curton 
in Champagne ; the king keptat Paris, or ſome 
where in its neighbourhood, that he might be 
ready to ſet out on the firſt notice, in order to 

put himſelf at the head of his army. | 

Some time, before this, the emperor Frederick 
III. had propoſed to the king an alliance againſt 

the duke of Burgundy, Tho? this propoſal ſeem- 

ed very adyantageous, yet the council was di- 

Wes upon . Some E oppoſed the trea- 


ty, 
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ty, alledging, that France for the laſt ten years, 1475. 
had enjoyed no reſpite from troubles of one kind. 
or another; that its ſtrength was daily impaired; 
and that this union with the emperor would in- 

fallibly bring on a war, the conſequences of which 
could not eaſily be foreſeen, neither was the em 
ror an ally on whom they ought much to rely. Tis 
certain that Frederick III. was a weak prince, ir- 
reſolute, covetous, in a word, full of vices and 
defects. He was equally ready to engage or vi- 
olate his faith, thro? meer weakneſs: And had 
been made head of the empire, not ſo much for 
his perſonal qualities, as on account of his digni- 
ty. His reign, tho* very long, ſerves only as 
an epocha to the Actions of other princes his co- 
temporaries. ach | 

On the other hand, ſuch as were for the alli? 
ance with Frederick, repreſented, that ſo long as 
he ſhould continue with an army upon the Rhine, 
the duke of Burgundy would be under a neceſſity 
of employing his forces on that fide; that he 
would ſcarce be able to ſpare a ſufficient number 
of troops to garriſon his towns, much leſs be in 
condition to keep the field on the ſide of France; 
that the Engliſb not being ſupported, would not 
dare to ſtir from Calais, nor the duke of Britany ' 
to declare himſelf 3 that if the emperor's alliance 
was rejected, he might liſten to the offers of duke 
Charles; and that in fine, in order to have a ſure * 
remedy againſt the weakneſs and inconſtancy of 
the emperor, in treating with him, they were to 
conclude allo a like treaty with the princes of the 
empire. | | 
This laſt conſideration, turned the ſcale on the 
ſide of thoſe who were for the alliance. In con- 
ſequence of which, new powers were ſent to John 


Tiercelin lord of Broſſe, the king's chamberlain | 
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110 an Paris, councellor in parliament, who 
_ Anyamattended u 


upon Frederick in quality of ambaſſa· 
_ and they were authorized to conclude, a 

ague with, the emperor, and the princes and 
cal of the empire, A treaty was therefore 
ſigned, by which the king ſtood engaged to bring 


. 2 inte the field twenty thouſand Men: The empe- 


ror and princes of the empire were - to furniſh 
thirty thouſand ; and this army was to enter the 
territories of the duke of Burgundy, as ſoon as it 
po 10 ea Fry | 9 3 
During this negotiation wit princes - of 
the empire, the king commiſſioned. the conſtable 
de S. Pol, to propoſe IL ANDY ©. 
3 lied, chat he could 
The duke replie t he not compre- 
hend What * by propoſing a truce, at a 
time when the king and princes of the empire 
had fixed the day for a congreſs at Metz, in or- 
der · to concert meaſures for carrying the war into 
the heart of Burgundy: The king, added the 
IS DOES 
er without. to draw any. Adv 
<«< from it; I have therefore eee to fear 
F him at preſent, when the kings af England 
| «and Arragon, and the duke of Britany, have en- 
* gaged to join their forces with mine. The young 
4. king of Caſtile, che duke of Milan, the houſe of 
on: — the kings of Naples and Hungary, the 
4 Venetians, and the prince Palatine, alſo offer 
1. me: their ſervice as confederates and allies. 
The duke renewed all the old injurious re- 
2 againſt the king, for violating former 
The perſonal hatred between Lewis XI. 
and — Charles was often the occaſion of their 
making and meriting from each other the ſame 
reproaches. The du e concluded with 3 
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at preſent to conſent to a truce with the king; 

bo char he muſt begin with the ſurrender of 

A and — tin, and alſo allow the kings 
'ngland, and the duke of Bri- 

e in the treaty. The duke, however, 

| — If from having that fidelity and attachment 
to his allies, which he pretended. He wrote pri- 

vately to the conſtable, ſignifying, that he was 

willing to ſign the truce without: including his al- 
lies, Provided the cities of Amiens and 8. Quen- 

tin were delivered up to him. 

The king nothing: terrified” by the duke of 
Burgundy's menaces, and rejecting the condi- 
tions offered him, prepared for war. He ſet out 
from Paris immediately, and opened the cam- 

aign with the taking of Tronquoy, Montdidiet, 
Bray- ſur- Somme, and Corbie. This laſt 
de made a better defence than the reſt, and 
ntay, who commanded in it, had an honours 
able e granted him, The king's troops 
next entered Artois, and burnt Inville, la Barq, 
Darqui, Duiſans, Mareuil, and Pontdugis. The 
Garriſon of Arras ſallied out againſt the French, 
who at firſt counterfeited flight, in order to bring 
on an action; and then ſuddenly facing about, 
charged the enemy with ſuch fury, that they 
drove the dians back to the very gates of 
Arras: Very few eſcaped : Almoſt all of any dif- 
tinction were taken priſoners, as James de S. Pol, 
Carency, Courtray, and d' Enqueſme. | 

Whilſt the French were thus laying waſte the 
dominions of the duke of Bind” Rene, duke 
of Lorrain, fent a herald to Nuz, to declare war 
againſt him, and in the mean time poſſeſſed him- 


ſelf of Ferre fort 1 in Luxembourg. — ih 
; 0 


chat the deſire of turning his arms againſt the in- 1475. 
fidels, was the ſole motive that could induce him 
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Although the duke of Burgundy was, beyond 
are, provoked at the defiance, ſent him by 


the duke Hf Lorain, he affected however to hide 


his ſenſe of the affront, by the civil reception he 
gave the herald, whom he preſented with a rich 
ſuit of cloaths, and a ſum of money, in reward, 
he ſaid, for the good news he brought him. 
The duke of Burgundy was not able long to 


{mother his rage; and the news which he receiv- 


ed of the ſucceſs of the French contributed till 
more to inflame it. He wrote to Dufay, gover- 


nor of Luxembourg, to retake Pierre-fort, and 


ordered at the ſame time, that all who were in 
the place when it ſurrendered, ſhould be quartered. 


Although the ſiege of Nuz had coſt him abun- 
dance of men and money, he could not yet re- 


ſalve to abandon that enterprize; he was deter- 
mined to make a laſt effort, by attacking the 
German camp. At firſt he had ſome advantage, 
occaſioned by the ſurprize, but in the end was 
repulſed: the loſs was conſiderable, and the ſuc- 
ceſs pretty near equal on both ſides, which ſtill 


tended to the weakening of the Burgundians. 


The duke ſaw himſelf at laſt obliged to yield 
to neceſſity, and ſign a truce for nine months. 
It was agreed that the Imperial army ſhould with- 
draw into the territories of the Empire, and the 
duke's into his own dominions z that the city of 
Nuz ſhould remain in the hands of the biſhop of 
Forli, the pope's legate, and the diſpute between 
the archbiſhop and the chapter of Cologn, be 
referred to the determination of his holineſs. 


The duke of Burgundy's regret at not ſucceed- 


ing in the ſiege of Nuz, gave way to his deſire of 


taking vengeance of the duke of Lorain, who, 
with his ſuccours from France was making a new 
progreſs i in Luxembourg, The duke ſent Cam- 


pobaſſe 


i 


ſemble his reſentment at ſeeing himſelf attacked 


by a prince ſo young, and fo much his inferior in 
- point of power as the duke of Lorrain, and had 


his mind more ſet upon revenge, than fulfilling 


his engagements to Edward king of England. 


The Engliſh had levied a prodigious army, and 


were ready to make a deſcent upon France, as 
- ſoon as they ſaw the duke of Burgundy in a con- 


dition to join them, 


Lewis XI. more attentive to prevent the de- 
ſigns of his enemies, than duke Charles was to 
ſecond his allies, ordered his troops to march in- 
to Normandy, and came himſelf to Rouen. 
Here he treated with William de Chalons about 
- the | principality of Orange. The prince of 
Orange had been taken priſoner as he was going 
to wait upon the duke of Burgundy. Grolee, 
whoſe priſoner he was, ſold him to the king for 
- forty thouſand crowns. As the prince of Orange + 
was not able to pay this ſum, he yielded and 
made over to the king, by way of ranſom, the right 


of fief, allegiance, oath of fidelity, and full ſo- 
vereignty, with final appeal to the parliament of 


Dauphine, over the principality of Orange, its 


_ Cities, forts, and vaſſals. The king received his 


homage, and permitted him to ſtile himſelf, Prince 
of Orange by the grace of God. He had alſo the 


- privilege to coin money, and pardon criminals, 


except in caſes of hereſy and treaſon. He pre- 


| ſerved to the inhabitants their laws and privileges, 
with exemption from all taxes impoſed, or to be 
| impoſed upon Dauphine. Thus the king, in ac- 

quiring the ſovereignty of Orange ſtill left the 
. | 


prince 
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baſſe before him into that yore , with two 1475. 

| er lances. The reſt of the army took the. 
rout of Thionville, and by his appointment 
rendezvouſed at Maſtrich. He could not diſ- 


8 - * . 
1 
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22 in poſſeſſion of the chief prerogatiyes be- 
ging to it. 


The king, that he might be in a condition to 
repel the attempts of his enemies, reſolved to 


—— ſure of thoſe of his ſubjects, -whoſe fide- 
lity he had reaſon to ſuſpect. The conſtable's 
treachery was no longer a myſtery, after the par- 
ticulars he had learnt from James de S. Pol, his 
brother. He had preſented himſelf thrice before 
the gates of S. Quentin, to take poſſeſſion of it 
for the duke of Burgundy. The conſtable's na- 
. tural inconſtancy and diſuuſt of the king, had in- 
duced him to treat with the duke about the 
ſurrender of that place, and prevented his put- 


ting his deſign in execution, when it came to the 


point. We have ſeen that James de S. Pol, was 


mage priſoner at the battle of Arras. The king 
N queſtions to him relating to the con- 
James de S. Pol, did not attempt to ex- 
_ we reſtleſs ſpirit of hir brother. The king 
deſired to know how he would have behaved, 
had he been received into the town. - T ua 
- bave kept it, anſwered he, for the Dute nyma- 
fer. His ſincerity pleaſed the king, he reſtored 
him to his liberty, and after the duke's death, 


took him into his ſervice. 


It was further diſeovered, that the. conſtable 


had ſollicited the duke of Bourbon, to declare 
for the duke of Burgundy. This gave the king 
fo much the greater uneaſineſs, as the duke of 
Bourbon commanded an army in Burgundy; but 
theſe ſuſpicions were ſoon diſpelled. The duke 
of Bourbon made it evident by his behaviour, 
that he was far from hearkening to the propo- 
ſitions of the conſtable. He took Chateau- 
Chinon, cut in pieces the army of the count de 
Rouſſi, mareſchal of Burgundy, and made the 
1 mareſchal . 
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mareſchal himſelf priſoner, together with" the 1475. - 
' fires de Longy, Lifle, Montmartin, Digoigne Wy 
Ragny. Chaenys and many other officers of - 
diſtinction e loſs was ſo conſiderable, that 

they who retired to Dijon, ſent to intreat the fire 

de Neuchatel, to come and draw together the 
remains of the army, and take upon him the | 
command. The duke of Bourbon, now ' maſter * 
of the field, burnt Mailly-la-Ville, and took 
Bar r- Seile. 

This ; News quieted the king's mind. At the 
fame time 1 5 a herald from the king of 
England, Who | ready to embark, ſent to 
ſummon Lewis — to ſurrender to 'kim the. 
| kingdom of France, The king received this de- 

- fiance, rather with an air of coldneſs than 

any evident marks of contempt. He took the 

herald aſide, and told him, that he knew the 

king of England had not engaged in this war 

out of inclination, but at the im erf of the 

duke of Burgundy, and to pleaſe the houſe of 
commons; that the duke had ruined his army 
before Nuz, and was no longer in a condition'to 
fuccour his allies ; that the conſtable on whom - 
the king of E „ wr ſo much depended, wanted a 
only to ſow diſſention among princes, and would | 
ae deceive” him; and that for theſe rea · 

ſons the king of England would find it more ad- 
vantageous to live in terms of friendſhip with : | 
' France, than truſt to allies, who could do him 

"Hh. ſervice, and muſt "unayoidably diſappoint 

The king to gie the greater wei zht to his 
arguments, ordered a preſent of elites hundred 
crowns of gold to the herald, with the promiſe | 
of a more confiderabe ſum, if a peace was con- 

Aacled. The herald- gained by this* — 


e 


* 


I — 


„ 
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22 85 conſented to the reaſonableneſs of what the 


© courtiers to read. He 


bs <5 min 


knymnsd king propoſed : he promiſed to do his utmoſt to 
bring about a peace, adviſed him to wait till the 


. king of England was landed with his: army in 
France, and deſired him to addreſs his letters to 
the lords Howard and Stanley, as the W in 
greateſt credit with king Edward. ,_ 

The king re-entered the hall, where his cour- 
tiers waited for him with impatience, and endea- 
voured to read in his looks the impreſſion which 
the king of England's. defiance had made u 

nd.” The king appeared with an air 25 - 
tisfaction and content, ſpoke without reſerve of 
ward's letter, and hg aa it to ſome of his 
rwards commanded 

Commines to entertain the herald. till he was 


ready to depart, that nobody might have an op- 


portunity of talking with him in private, and to 
. preſent him with a Piet of n velvet of 
_ thirty ells. 

Edward no ſooner ſaw his herald” return, than 
he gave orders for his troops to embark. He 
appointed lord Audley and Galliard de Durfort, 
lord of Duras, to conduct the ſuccours deſtined 
for the ſervice of the duke of Britany, who had 


engaged to declare himſelf as ſoon as the Engliſh 


<Q 
E 


'$ 
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7 0 find the d 


had opened the campaign. Edward, a the 
prince of Wales his ſon, but five years old, 
guardian of the realm in his abſence, without 
doubt to avoid the neceſſity of appoin any 
other to that dangerous truſt. He left with him 
for governors and counſellors ſuch of the nobi- 
 lity, whoſe ambition he moſt dreaded, as fore- 
ſeeing that their mutual jealouſ would keep 
them within the bounds of their duty. . 
Edward, ae his arrival at Calais, ex expected 
of Rurgundy. at the 5 of an 


army 
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army, and ready to act in concert with him 1475. 
againſt Lewis XI. Nothing could equal the ſfur- . 


prize of the Engliſh, when they ſaw the duke 
of Burgundy enter the camp with a few atten- 
dants, and only impatient to leave them again, 
that he might go and make war upon the duke of 
Lorrain. l 5 

Edward could not forbear reminding the duke 
of Burgundy, that the Engliſh had not under- 
taken to croſs over into France, but upon a pro- 


miſe given them, that they ſhould find the war 


already begun, and be enabled to purſue it fo vi- 
 gorouſly, as to make up for what of the ſeaſon 
was loſt before their arrival. The duke to ex- 
cuſe himſelf, and amuſe the Engliſh, told them, 
that his affairs were very far advanced by the ſe. 
cret intelligence he held with the conſtable, who 
had agreed to ſurrender 8. Quentin to them. 

Edward in this belief ordered a detachment to 
march and take poſſeſſion of the place: bur the 
conſtable fired from the Town upon the Engliſh. 
The duke of Burgundy, who was himſelf de- 


ceived by the conſtable, aſſured the king of Eng- 


land, that he acted in this manner only out of 
policy, to the end that "ſhould the war turn 
out favourable to the French king, he might 
„that he had not delivered up the town 
eg that he was not in a Condition to de- 
3 i, i - £44 & 2 * | 
The king of England therefore appeared him- 
ſelf before S. Quentin, notwithſtanding which, 
the conſtable ' ordered the garriſon to fire upon 
the Engliſh. ' Neither Edward nor the duke of 


Burgu dy could tell what judgment to form of 
S Fol conduct, who at the ſame time wrote 
them, that what he had done was only to ſerve 
E. the more effectually. The Engliſn ne ver- 
| > - > het / 
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1475. theleſs began to miſtruſt their allies, ' when they 
a that S. Quentin was not ſurrender'd to them, 
and that the duke left them to ſer out for Bar- 
ras rh} eh 207 
Lewis XI. ,was all this while under the moſt 
cruel anxiety : never had the Engliſh tranſported 
ſo fine an army into France ; almoſt all the no- 
bility of the kingdom were in Edward's camp 
the duke of Britany and the dutcheſs of Savoy 
had acceded to the league. And, indeed, had 
the duke of Burgundy kept to his engagements, 
and not ſuffered himſelf to be blindly carried a- 
way by his deſire of taking vengeance on the 
duke of Lorrain, France might have been brought 
to the brink of ruin. Lewis was not inſenſible 
of the danger of his ſituation; his natural di- 
ſtruſt rather magnified it, and threw him into 
the moſt violent perplexity imaginable, when a 
domeſtick belonging to John de Graſſay was 
brought to him. He had been made priſoner by 
the Engliſh, and ſent back according to the 
uſage of thoſe times, when as appears, they al- 
ways reſtored to his liberty the firſt captive of 
war they made. i e e 
T.]½ͤhis man came immediately to Compiegne, 
and deſired to be introduced to the king. Lewis 
at firſt ſuſpected him for a ſpy, and charged 
ſome of thoſe that were about him, to interro- 
gate him. He anſwered with ſo much openneſs 
and ſeeming ſincerity, that the king at laſt con- 
ſented to ſee him. He told him, that upon be- 
ing made priſoner, he was brought. before the 
king of England ;that ſoon after they releaſed him, 
and that as he was coming away, the lords How- 
ard and Stanley charged him to, preſent their moſt 
humble reſpects to his majeſty. The king then 
| called to mind char Edvard herald had adviſe 


- a 
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him to addreſs himſelf. to theſe two lords. He 1475. 
ordered Commines to be called; and told him 

that he intended to ſend a herald to Edward's 
camp: But as he had none with him at that time 
in the army, it was neceſſary to cloath ſome one 
in a herald's coat, and accordingly he named a 
| ſervant belonging to the lord des Halles, whom 
he had once before talked with, and found to be 
a man of ſenſe and judgment. Commines ſent 
for this man; gave him his inſtructions, made dp 
a coat of arms for him with the banners of trum- 
Nets, and ſent him to the Engliſh camp, where 
e was conducted into Edward's preſence by the 
lords Howard ind Stanley. | i 
He told that monarch, that the king his maſ- 
ter deſired nothing ſo much as to live in friend- 
ſhip with him: That ſince his acceſſion to the 
crown he had never made war upon, or attempted 
any thing againſt England; and as for his having 
entertained the earl of Warwick in his kingdom, it 
was more in oppoſition to the duke of Burguridy, 
than out of any quarrel to him; that the duke 
by fomenting the war, aimed only at the gratifi- 
cation of his own hatred and ambition; that this 
war could never be of any advantage to the king 
of England; that the ſeaſon was far advanced; 
that the Engliſh would ſoon find themſelves un- 
der a neceſſity of repaſling the ſea, of ex [ling 
their country to a civil war; that it was for the 
benefit of both kings to live in peace; and that 
e age might be appointed, to meet 
mewhere between the two armies, and ſettle 
the articles. NA N . 
Edward already diſſatisfied with the duke of 
Burgundy, liſtened favourably to the king's pro- 
2 which were backed by Howard and Stan- 
2 


e called  coyncil of the chief nobility, Au, 13; 


- * * 
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4 5. laid before them the herald's commiſſion,” and re- 
Go preſented; that the army began to be in want of 


6/4 


every thing; that it was in vain to wait for afliſt- 
ance from his allies ; and that he thought it bet- 
ter to treat with the king of France, than expoſe 
bimſelf to the danger of an expenſive war, from 
which he could reap no advantage, 

The council approved Edward*s defign ; ple- 
nipotentiaries were appointed on both ſides, and 
met at a village near Amiens. The king at the 
fame time ſent the chancellor Doriole to Paris to 
raiſe the money which he forefaw would be ne- 
ceſſary to fupport the arguments of his miniſters. 
Fhe articles were ſettled without much difficulty. 
Commines pretends that the Engliſh at firſt de. 
manded the reſtitution of the whole kingdom, 
and afterwards confined themſelves to Normandy 
and Guyenne'; But we find nothing of this kind 


Either in the propoſitions which Edward made to 


his council, or in the inſtructions given to his 
commiſſioners. The copy of the treaty in Ry- 
mer's collection of the publick acts, and the in- 
ſtrument impowering the cardinal archbiſhop of 
canterbury Edward's uncle, and the duke of Cla- 
rence, his brother, to ſign the treaty, mention, 
that Edward was fatisfied with the fum of ſixty 
thouſand crowns =; that as ſoon as the ſaid ſum was 
paid, he would return to England with his ay, 


As the account here given of the treaty between Edward 
IV. and Lewis XI. differs in ſome particulars, as well as the 
manner of relating them from what we meet with in the hif- 
torians of our nation, I think it proper tp ſubjoin here a ſum- 
mary 7 * go ag mo extracted from an 3 who 
cannot ſure be charged with partiality to England, in tranf- 
aftions between them and the 1 ag 3 g „ 

In Edward's Circumſtances, deſerted by his allies, che ſea - 


ſion far ſpent, and in an enemy's country, without caſtles or 


friends, the king of France s propoſals were * — 
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and that the lord Howard, and Sir John Cheney, 1455 
maſter of the horſe, ſhould remain as hoſtages = 


till the greateſt part of the army was arrived in 
England. The truce was concluded for nine 
e ee e os years: 
Accordingly. tlie herald was diſm ſſed with a preſent, and a 
ſafe-c .nduct for his matter's ambaſſadors, I he \:me day, os 
the next, Edward c:Ile4 a council, at which were prefent all 


the lords in the army, to the number of eighteen. It was re- 
falved almoſt unanimouſly, that the lord Howard and threę 


others ſhould conter with the king of France's ambaſſidors, 


and à full power was given them to conclude a a cuce upon 
cheſe terms: 1. That Lewis ſhould pay the king, within a 
fortnight,” the ſum of ſeventy-five thouſand crowus, and from 
thence forward ffiy thouſand crowns yearly, at two Payments, 
during the liſe of tue to kings. 2. | hat he king of France 
ſhould promi e to marry the dauphin his ſon to the king's eldeſt or 
ſecond daughter, and allow his daughter in-law fixiy thoaſand 
livres a year. Upon theſe two conditions, the ambaitadors 
were impowered to promiſe in the king's name, that he wou.d 
return into England with his troops, immediately after the re 
ceipt of the ſeventy-five thouſand crowns :- Jo conclude a 
treaty of -amitv: and alliance- between the two kings with a 


6-7 lag mutual aſſiſtance ag init their rebellious ſubjects; 


aſtly, to ſign a t:uce for ſeven years, 
e plenipotentiaries of the two kings meeting nzar Ami- 
ens, at almolt an equal diftance from the two armies; the 
treaty was concluded the 28th; or 29th of Augaft, as Edward 
defired, without any conſiderable alteration. /. Every thing be- 


— 


ada article of the treat | 
By the firſt, the two kings promiſed to decide all their dif- 
ferences by arbitrators, namely, the archbiſhop of canterbury, 
and the duke of Clarence for the king of England, and for 
king of France, the archbiſhop of Lyons, and the Earl 
f Dunois. Moreover, Edward engaged to quit the French 
tertitories, upon the receipt of the ſeventy-five thouſand 
crowns, without doing any damage, and to leave hoitages for 
the erformance of his word. 5 
he ſecond concerned the ſeven years truce, in which were 
22 all the allies of both the kings, and expreſs y the 
of Burgundy, and Britany, if they deſired it. i 
The third contained a_ mutual engagement of brotherly 
friendſhip between the two kings, and expreſs articles concern= 
ing the in's marriage with Elizabeth daughter of Ed- 


K 3 Py 


ing thus ſettled, ſeparite Writings were drawn, ou each par- 
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1475. years: Edward named for conſervators his bro- 
— thkers the dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, the 

chancellor, the keeper of the privy-ſeal, and the 
governors of the Cinque-ports, and Calais. The 
conſervators on the part of the king were; the 
ſieur de Beaujeu, and the baſtard of Bourbon ad- 
miral of France. The king comprehended in 
the truce the emperor and electors of the empire, 
the kings of Caſtile, Leon, Scotland, Denmark, 
Jeruſalem, Sicily, and Hungary; the dukes of 
ilan, Savoy and Lorain; the biſhop of Metz, 
the ſtates and territories of Florence, Bern and 
their allies; the confederate body of higher Ger- 
many; and the country of Liege. On the part 
of the king of England were comprehended the 
emperor, without any mention of the electors; 
all the kings above-named, as alſo the dukes of 
Burgundy and Britany, and the Hans-towns: No 
other ſtates or princes are mentioned in the truce. 

k + The ſame day another treaty was ſigned, by 
which the two kings bound themſelves mutually 
to aſſiſt each other againſt their rebellious ſubjects, 
and to grant one another a ſecure retreat, if ei- 
ther ſhould chance to be expelled his dominions; 

It was likewiſe agreed, that within a Year, or iy 

The fourth was in form of letter aides, voy Levi 

promiſed to pay annually to Edward, during their lives, the 

m of fifty thouſand crowns. This the Engliſh authors call 
a tribute, tho' the letters er expreſs not under what title 
this yearly penſion was to Some ſay, it was limited 
to nine years. But no other limitation appears than the lives 
of the two kings. * 

Laſtly, Edward promiſed to releaſe Margaret, for a 
ranſom. of fifty thouſand crowns, which the king of France 
was to pay for her, within five years. We find in the col- 
lection of the publick acts, that Margaret was accordingly re- 
leaſed the beginning of Nowember this year, and Lews XI, 


N vob. 1. 
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tle more, a congreſs ſhould be held, to aſcertain 1475. 
the value of money, in order to facilitate com- 


merce between the two nations; that the dauphin 
of France ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth, 

or _ her younger. ſiſter, if Elizabeth ſhould 
die before the marriage; and that the nuptials 
ſhould be ſolemnized at, the king's expence, who 
was to allow Elizabeth a ſettlement of ſixty thou · 
ſand crowns a year, while ſhe continued in Eng- 
land, and pond, her to be conducted into France 
at his own charge. 

By anether inſtrument the king obliged him: 
ſelf to pay yearly, during his own life,and that of 
king Edward, the ſum of fifty thouſand crowns, 
with ſecurity upon the bank of Medicis. In fine, 
by a fourth treaty Edward agreed to releaſe queen 
Margaret the daughter of the üg of Sicily, who 
had been priſoner ſings: e death of Henry 
VI. her huſband. 


The Day on which theſe treaties. were ſigned, Aug.29. 


the two kings had | an;/interview at Picquigny, 
where a very large Bridge was raiſed; over the 
Somme. A kind of lodge was alſo made, ex- 
tending the whole breadth of the bridge, and di- 
vided in the middle by a partition in the form of 
a grate or lattice, the holes of which were uſt 


large enough to admit a man's putting his hand 

| through. For the king would not have a barrier 
K 4 0613-203 that 

© This laſt article wes executed * — che year 
follow in 29 anuary.) Sir I homas Montgomery 
pom tis princeſs ; — France, ans gr a letter tq 
the king, in which Henry renounced. all title and claim to 
—_— moveables or "ns — Ag fide dif 

pretenſions to the crown of England, or to 

dower or ſettlement in right of the queen. Shortly 4 
Margaret 8 the ing and his ſucceſſors, — * 
upon Lorain, and hag bo wm 3 
l on the fide of her mother of Lorain, 28 of her 


— 
* 


l Rene king of Sicily. 
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1475. that might ſhut and open, to prevent any ſuch 
— misfortune as that which happened at Montereau- 
ide, where John the OTA, duke of Bur- 
gundy, was ſlain. 
The king ſer out from Amis with Sigh 
hundred men at arms, and arrived firſt at the 
place of interview. Immediately ſome were diſ- 
patched to give notice of it to the king of Eng- 
out] who came attended by part of his army. 
As he approached the barrier, he bowed almoſt 
to the ground, and uncover'd; the king of 

France returned the ſalutation; and then theſe 
two princes gave each other their hands. Ed. 
ward made a ſecond bow lower than before, and 
the king addreſſing him ſaid: Couſin, you are 
heartily welcome, there is no man living I have 

more defired to ſee, and thank' beaven tba we. now 
meet in ſo friendly-a mam en. 
The king of England returned the coinph- 
ment in French: Aber which, the biſhop of 
Ely his chancellor, produced the inſtruments and 
treaties lately drawn, and aſkced the king whether 
he had ſent theſe articles to the king of England, 
and whether he approved the treaties as now read. 
The king anfwered, that he agreed to all, The 
_ Miſſal' was then brought and opened, and both 
kings laid one hand upon the book, and the 
other upon the croſs, and ſwore eee to ob 
ſerve the trufſe. 

After the oath, che king invited Edward. to 
come to Paris, and told him with a pleaſant Air, 
that he would there ſee ſome very fine Women 

and ſhould have the cardinal of Bourbon aſſigne 
him for a confeſſor, whom he would not find in- 
exorable to offences of love and gallantry.” After 
as diſcourſe to this purpoſe, the two kings ordered 
dheir endet to. 3  Cogumines, alone 
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was permitted to ſtay, becauſe he was known to 1475. 
the king of England. Lewis put the queſtion, to 


Edward, how he was to behave, ſhoukd the duke 
of Burgundy refuſe to be comprehended. in the 
truce. - Edward . replied, that he would offer it 
him again, and if he perſiſted in his refuſal, the 
king might treat him as he ſaw cauſe. Lewis af- 
terwards mentioned the duke of Britany ; but 
here Edward told him, that having never in his 
diftreſs met with a more true and faithful friend, 
nothing ſhould induce him to abandon that prince. 
The king immediately changed the diſcourte, and 
recalling thoſe whom he had ſent away, aluted 
all the king of England's attendants in the moſt 
obliging manner. Boch kings retired much at a 
time from the barrier: Lewis nen to ren 
and Edward to his army. 

The King, as he returned be the i interview 
told Commines, that he repented of. having aſk- 
ed the king of England to come to Paris, Fe i 
# handſome prince, added be, and @ yraat admirer 

of the ladies; perhaps be may meet with ſomrat Paris, 
Jo agreeable and charming, as to give him a deſire 

of making us a ſecond viſit. He is a prince I ſhall 

like to have for my friend and ally, but tponlu fer 
bim as ſeldom as poſſible in Francs 18 butter to 
bave the fea between us. 

The evening after the interview; Liowis ſent 


the king of England a prefent of three hundred 


waggon-loads of wine. Great numbers of the 
—_— came to Amiens, and the king invited 


ing to make his court, told him in his 
ear, that if he liked it, he would find a way to 
bring the king his maſter to him to Paris. His 
majtty pretended not to hear him, but after => 


ber, ** Howard rene wing the * 


fone of them to ſup with bim. Howard, think- 
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1475. king, who was now under a neceſſity of taking 
Any Notice of it, replied, that nothing could be more 
aggd2agreeable to him, than a viſit from the king of 
England, did not his expedition into Luxembourg 
againſt the duke of Burgundy, require his depar- 

ture immediately. 5 

The kind reception which the firſt Engliſh met 
with at Amiens, ſoon drew prodigious numbers 
of them thither. The king on this occaſion, at- 
fected to behave in a manner very different from 
the duke of Burgundy, who would admit but 
few of the Engliſh into Peronne, tho' they were 
his ancient allies. Lewis, to give his new allies 
A: of his confidence, and thereby the more 
effectually reconcile them, ordered the gates of 

Amiens to be thrown open to all che Engliſn, 
armed or unarmed. He ordered tables to be ſet 
on each ſide of the ſtreet, furniſned with a varie- 
ty of diſnes, and N of wine; la Tre. 
mouille, Briquebec, and ſeveral other perſons of 
diſtinction, were placed at theſe tables, to enter - 
tain all the Engliſn that came. They were libe- 
rally entertained in all the inns and publick houles, 
and had nothing to pay; for ſo the king ordered, 
who was himſelf at all the expence. For four days 
there was a perpetual concourſe of Engliſh, often 
to the number of nine thouſand at a time; inſo: 
much, that it was to be feared, they might make 
themſelves maſters of the town, The king was 
advertiſed of the danger, and at firſt blamed 

this diſtruſt; but upon repeated advice ſent him, 
| in order to prevent any ill conſequences, he com- 
manded two or three hundred men at arms, to arm 
privately, and came himſelf to the gate of the 
city, where he dined, and did ſeveral Engliſn of- 
Beers the honour of admitting them to dinner 
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Edward being informed of this diſotder, ſent x, 


to deſire the king not to admit ſo great a number 
of Engliſh into the town. Lewis ſent him back 
word, that he cared not to do that himſelf; but 
the king of England might, if he thought pro- 
per, ſend thither a body of archers, to take 
charge of the gate, and let in, or exclude whom 
they pleaſed z which was accordingly done. 
Lewis, to gain effectually ſuch as were in great- 
eſt credit with Edward, diſtributed large ſums of 
money among them, and gave penſions to the 
amount of ſixteen thouſand crowns. Haſtings, 
lord chamberlain, had one of two thouſand crowns, 
for which he would never grant a receipt, pre- 
tending it was by na means proper, that his name 
ſhould ever be ſeen in the chamber of accounts. 
It would have been yet more to his honour not 
to have received the penſion; but there are, it 
ſeems, men, who look upon thoſe actions on 
#5 diſhonourable, of which they can be openly 
convicted. u ae 
This peace, however, was not univerſally re- 
liſhed in the camp. The duke of Glouceſter, 
-Edward's brother, exclaimed loudly againſt it, 
and refuſed to be preſent at the interview ; but 
coming afterwards to pay his reſpects to the king, 
the preſents, he received on that occaſion, made 
him change his language, and perhaps alſo his ſen- 
timents. - . ae | 
Bretailles, a gentleman of Gaſcony, whe was 
in the king of England's ſervice, ſpoke with 
'greater freedom than any of the reſt. The army 
in general, charmed with the kings liberality and 
magnificence, had got hold of ſeveral prophecies, 
in which they fancied this peace foretold ; and as 
à diſpoſition to believe prodigies, makes one at 
the ſame time very apt ſee them, many * 
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| es. of this kind were ſpread abroad in the camp. 
i———  Bretailles openly made a jeſt of theſe,. and told 


Commines, that the king of England would loſe 
more glory by this peace, than he had gained in 
all the battles he had fought. How many may 
theſe be? ſaid Commines: Nine, anſwered Bretailles. 
And how many. has be loſt? Only one, ſaid the 
other, and that is this, which he has now loſt the 


, opportunity of gaining in France. The king be- 


ing informed of this converſation, ſent for 
Bretailles, made him dine at his own table, pro- 


miſed to take care of thoſe of his family that 


were ſettled in France, and preſented him with a 
thouſand. crowns.. Bretailles was the: ready to 
__ that every thing had been done for the 


Lewis XI. could not concealhis joy upon ſeeing 


hBimſelf delivered from the Engliſh ; one day he 


was letting fall ſome jeſts, upon the eaſe with which 
he had ſent them home; when ſuddenly turning 
his head, he perceived a merchant of Gaſcony, 
that lived in England, and who might have over- 
heard what he ſaid; he went up to him, and aſk- 
ed what he wanted; the merchant begged a Paſs- 
port for carrying over into England ſome wines, 
in which he traded. The king granted his re- 
queſt; but to prevent his returning to England, 
he gave him an employment in France, and a 
thouſand livres to bring over his wife: And this 
penalty, ſays Commines, the king impoſed upon 
himſelf, for the too great liberty of his tongue, 


But how advantageous ſoever the treaty lately 
concluded might be for France, Edward was far 


from being diſſatisfied with it; he had procured 


by this armament, what he chiefly wanted, I 
mean a large ſupply of money from the houſe of 


commons, who never granted * 
9 | | _ * ſidies 


* 
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fidies in thoſe days, except in caſe of a war with 1 
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France. At all other times the kings were ob 


liged to live upon their own revenues, for the ci- 


vil liſt was not then known in England, Edward 


had wiſely brought over with him ſeveral mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons; men of wealth 
and opulence, - who had been accuſtomed to a 


life of eaſe, were unfit for the fatigues of war, 


and therefore likely ſoon to grow weary of a 
camp. Theſe readily came into the peace, and 
were therefore led by their own intereſt after their 
return, to juſtify it as advantageous to the na- 


tion. Such as might have been inclined to talk 


in a different ſtrain, were all gained over. 

The conftable de S. Pol had uſed all his en- 
deavours to croſs the peace. While the treaty 
between Lewis XI. 7 Edward was on foot, he 
ſent Lewis de Creville to begin a negotiation. 


As Contay chanced to be then at court, Lewis 


was reſolved to have him preſent at the audience 
he was going to give Creville, and ordered him 
to hide himſelf behind a ſkreen. Creville, who 
believed he ſpoke to the king only before Bou- 


chage, expreſſed himſelf in a manner very inju- 


nous to the duke of Burgundy, He faid that he 
was in the greateſt rage againſt Edward, andſuf- 
fered himſelf to be tranſported by his paſſion even 
to a pitch of folly. The king pretending not to 
hear, defired Creville to tell him it over again; 


who, imagining that he ſhould thereby pleaſe the 


king, enlarged upon the duke's follies, and act- 
ed them to the life. He afterwards entered up- 
on the deſign of his commiſſion; but the king, 
who wanted only to give Contay an opportunity 
of hearing in what- terms the ' conſtable and his 
— — of duke Charles, diſmiſſed Cre- 
ville, and told him that. he would ſend * 
Fr” a N 85. 
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1475. ther, the conſtable, an account of his affairs. 
—Contay was impatient te inform the duke, his 
maſter, of what had paſſed, and contributed not 

a little to ſpirit him up againſt S. Pol, 
; Lewis having finiſhed his treaty with Edward, 
Sept. 4: ſigned a prolongation of the truce with the king 
of Arragon till the firſt of July, 1476. Four 
days after he concluded a treaty, by which he 
bound himſelf to aſſiſt king Alphonſo of Portu- 
gal, as king of Caſtile and Leon, againſt the 
king of Arragon, as ſoon as the Portugueze had 
driven Ferdinand king of Sicily out of. Caſtile; 
The prolongation of the truce and this new trea- 
ty, were by no means conformable to honour and 

good faith. puter oc! 

Edward ſoon after departed for England, ac: 
companied by the biſhop of Evreux, leaving lord 
Howard -and Sir John Cheny to remain eight 
days in the king's hands as hoſtages, When 
they took their leave, they delivered yp to the 
king all the letters of the conſtable to Edward; 
as alſo one, where he ſpoke in very diſreſpect 
terms of that prince, as having ſuffered himſelf 

to be over-reached by the king of France. 
Upon the concluſion of the truce and treaty 
with the Engliſh, the duke of Burgundy became. 


ſenſible that it was his wiſeſt courſe to make u 
matters with the king. The two princes. agreed 
upon a truce of nine years, which was ſigned at 
Sept. 13. Soleure,-a ſmall town near Luxembourg, by the 
| duke of Burgundy, and the plenipotentiaries of 
the king. - * It was articled, that, if during the 
Srl 70 N con- 

* Commines „that the duke of Burgundy ha 

aa pn pena. the the ths eee: 
glich, ſet out immediately from Luxembourg, and came in 
mighty haſte to Edward z that he fell into à violent paſſion, 


= 
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continuance of the truce, any city ſhould with- 
draw its allegiance from its true ſovereign, and 
make an offer of itſelf on the other fide, no en- 
couragement ſhould be given ; that particular 
care ſhould be taken of the ſecurity and freedom 
of huſbandry and commerce ; that the duke ſhould 
reſtore to the king the fortreſſes of Beaulieu and 
Vervins, as ſoon as S. Quentin was ſurrendered 
into his hands; and that the lands and ſeignio- 
ries depending on the county of Marle, ſhould 
remain under the obedience of the king. This 
treaty. being properly nothing more than a re- 


newal of that at Bouvines, the king conſented. to 


reſtore all the towns taken ſince, In this truce 

were included the ſame princes and ſtates com- 

prehended in that lately made with the Engliſh, 

excepting only Rene, duke of Lorain ;' and the 

king alſo bound himſelf to aſſiſt the duke of Bur- 
gundy againſt the emperor, the city of Cologn, 
and their adherents. ” STS 


The 
with him, and told him, be had no invited the Englith over 


into France, out of any neceſſity he had of their aſſiſtance, but 
only to. put them in a way of recovering what they had lol 


to convince them he could ſubſiſt without them, ſwore 


he would cdnclude neither peace nor truce, till the king had 
deen three months in England. If it be indeed true, that the 
duke of Burgundy reproached Edward, it muſt have been by 


letters or deputies ; for it is certain theſe two princes ſaw not 
one another after the ſigning of the treaty. 8” 
ines is no iſtaken [in ſu that the king 


went to Vervins to meet the duke of B y's embaſſadors, 
and appointed the*chancellor Doriole to confer with them. 
R froar the relation of John Bricoonet, that the 
king left Amiens the eighth of September, and that he was 


at Soiſſons when the truce of Soleure was figned. Beſides, the 


chancellor Doriole was then in Britany. Commines was pro- 
bably led into this error, by a conference, ofwhich he takes no 
notice, that was held the year following at Noyon, where both 
Darivle and the chancellor of Burgundy were preſent, 
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| The duke of Burgundy delivered the ſame day 


— to the king a writing, ſigned with his own hand, 


in which he declared Lewis of Luxembourg, con- 
ftable of France, a traitor and diſturber of the 
ſtate, promiſed never to receive him into favour, 


and to do his utmoſt to get him apprehended and 


brought to juſtice ; or if he did not ſee juſtice ex- 
ecuted upon him himſelf within eight days after he 
was taken, he engaged to ſurrender him 1 into _ 
hands of the king. 

Although the duke of Britany was ectiopro- 
hended in all the treaties already made, the king 
was, notwithſtanding, reſolved to ſign a particu- 
lar agreement With that prince, wherein he ſhould 
be bound by oath, and under pain of church-cen- 


. ſures, By this treaty the king over-looking what 


was paſt, engaged to aſſiſt and ſupport the duke 
of Britany ; who, on his fide, was to aid and 
ſerve the king againſt all his enemies without ex- 
ception 3 and from that time renounce all alliances 
and friendſhips to the prejudice of the crown, 


without bein "S obliged however to march his 
hi 


troops out of his own dutchy. The king, it is 
added. ſhall alſo maintain the duke in all his 
uſt rights, claims, and prerogatives, in like man- 
ner as he enjoyed them under the late king 
Charles VII. and if need be, ſhall employ all 
his forces in his defence. 7 
T be ſubjects and ſervants of either prinee, ſhall 
be reſtored to all their eſtates and honours, with 
2 tion from all inqueſt and nn, in 
to what is paſt. 1 
"TT he king ſhall reſtore to the 9 — all the lands 
and ſeigniories of which he has diſpoſſeſſed him, 
and, revokes 5 grants 15 Mana * * 


5 
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The king and duke ſhall give mutual intelli- 1475. 


19 to one another, of all the intrigues and wry 
c 


hemes formed againſt them, and of all deſigns 
that may come to their knowledge, tending to 
the diſturbance of the publick peace. They like- 
wiſe promiſe cach, upon their honour, and the 
faith of a prince, to obſerve the ſaid treaty, and 
ratify it with an oath, upon the croſs of S. Lo, 
and the relicks of S. Herve, and S. Gildas. 5 

We ſee plainly, that in thoſe days, the ſolem- 


nity of an ular, was looked upon as a better fe-" 


— 2 han the faith of princes; although it is 
too evide 


ent that neither the one nor the other 


were much regarded by them. 

The king, after taking and receiving the oath] 
inſiſted upon the duke?s renouncing every other 
alliance but his own, and particularly his engage- 
ments with the king of England; which the duke, 
a weak. friend and timorous enemy, durſt not re. 


The! Nag having brought this treaty to 4 * 
cuſion, turned all his attention towards the con- 
ſtable. He had entered into a treaty at Soleure 
with the duke of Burgundy, not unlike that which 
was heretofore made between Auguſtus, Antony, 
and Lepidus, where all for their common inte- 
reſt, ſacrificed indifferently their friends and their 
enemies. Lewis XI. took no notice of Rene, 


duke of Lorain, though he had himſelf ſtirred - 


him up to make war upon the duke of Bargun= 
dy; and this laſt abandoned the conſtable, of 
whom he had indeed reaſon to complain, but 
would, nevertheleſs, have willingly ſaved him. 


The conſtable knowing that the king had = 


ſolved upon his ruin, and that he was ap 


ing S. Quentin at the head of twenty thouſand. 
men, found himſelf under a N of — 
Ver. II. 1 8 * 
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11475. for rotection to the duke of Burgundy, and ac- 
— cor ingly eſcaped to Mons, of which Aimeries, 
the only friend he now had, was governor. The 
85 king immediately entered 8. Quentin, diſplaced 
N the magiſtrates, drove all who were of the con- 
ſtable's party from the town, and entirely cleared 
it of ſuſpected perſons, He then ſent Gau- 
court, Bloſſet, and Ceriſay, to require the duke 
of Burgundy to deliver up the conſtable. The 
duke had no intention to comply; but the king, 
to add the greater weight to the remonſtrances of 
his embaſſadors, gave orders at the ſame time to 
la Tremouille, who was in Champagne, to ad- 
me RAY 2000 120 1 al lances. 
e duke of Burgundy employec Sen edit 
fices he could think of to dude the performance 
of his promiſe ; but findi Nh the con of 
Lorain would be a very difficult work, if France 
oppoſed him in it, he ſent his commands to the 
lord d'Aimeries, to deliver the conſtable into the 
hands of Hugonet and Imbercourt. Even in 
| caſes, where friendſhip is ſtrong enough to bal. 
| lance duty, it is. yet ſeldom 3 match for ambition 
_ Aimeries abandoned his friend, and 
| dende him up to his two moſt inveterate 


A * 2 : 
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Dole Charles was not without TH fears; leſt 
ee king, when maſter of the conſtable's perſon, 

zould catch at ſome pretence to aid thoſe of 

Lorain. He therefore inſiſted upon his declar- 

ing by way of interpretation, of the articles of 

the. truce, that the inhabitants of Nancy having 
granted a retreat to thoſe of tend and com- 

mitted many hoſtilities in nay, could 

not claim the N 5 it. "The King Westen 

9 allies to a deſire o vengeance, gave letters 
* Patents, by which he owned the juſtice of the 
3 duke's 
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duke's complaints againſt the people of Lorain, 1475. 
and abandoned them to his reſentment. By wry 


other letters of the ſame date, the king gave 

him his choice, either of the confiſcated: eſtates 

of the conſtable, or the free and undiſturbed 

. be had taken, or fliould 
reafter take in Lorain. 

The duke of — a delay of 
Gone: day days, in hopes of making himſelf maſter 
of Nancy before the term was expired, and 
thereby ſaving the conſtable : but the ſiege hold- 
ing longer than he expected; Hugonet and Im- 
bercourr; yet more faithful. to their reſentment 
than the 'duke's orders, conducted the conſtable 
to Perorine, and delivered him on the day ap- 
pointed to the admiral, and the Sieur de S. Pierre, 
captain bf the dauphin's gu ard. About three 
hours after the priſoner was delivered, a counter- 
onder came from rg _ it as chen too 


late. 


The conſtable was. 0 to the Baſtille, where Nov, 


the chancellor, the firſt preſident Boulanger, Gau- 

court governor. of Paris, with ſeveral preſidents, 
maſters of requeſts, and counſellors, waited to 
receive him. T be admiral addreſſing them, ſaid, 
I furrender into your hands Lewis de l. 
count de S. Pol, conſtable of France, ta be tried 
by this court, touching the ſeveral charges and ac- 
cuſations- that are ſaid to lie againſt him, arid re- 
ceive judgment agreeable to'what Gad, reaſon, ju- 
6-4 and your" own conſeiences, ſhall diffate- to * 
ri 

6 470 this the chancellor made Py kg 5 1 

is the king*s will and pleaſure, 10 deliver the count 
de S. Pol, bis conſtable, into the bands of this 
court, the ſovereign ſeat of juſtice in the kingdom, 
we ſhall Take account 22 the non that are againſt 


him, 


/ 
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1475. bim, examine him thereanent, and give ſuch deci- 
27 , ſpall ſeem to us agreeable to reaſon and ju- 
ſſttice. After this they all retired, and the conſta- 
ble remained a priſoner, ol cuſtody of Rloſſet 
ſieur de S. Pierre. 
The conſtable's crime was proved in the clear- 
eſt manner. Such of the late duke of Guyenne's 
officers; as had paſſed into the ſervice. of his ma- 
jeſty, diſcovered all they knew relating to the 
:conſtable's intrigues with their maſter the king 
of England had dehvered up all the letters ſent 
to him; the duke of Burgundy, in the firſt emo- 
tions of his rage, had furniſned heavy articles 
-againſt him; and the duke of Bourbon had put 
into the king's hands a letter from che conſtable, 
Aan to join in his treaſonable intrigues. 
The day after the priſoner's arrival, the chan- 
cellor, the firſt preſident, and the governor of 
Paris, aſſiſted by nine'/ counſellors, Denis Hel- 
ſelin, maſter of the king's houſhold, and Au- 
bert le Viſte, counſellor and judge in chancery, 
went over to the baſtille in conſequence of an or- 
der of parkament. The chancellor demanded of 
the conſtable, whether he choſe to write down 
his depoſition hiniſelf, or dictate it to another in 
order to its being ſent to the king, or undergo 
an examination agreeable to the uſual forms. 
The conſtable aſked time to conſider- of. i it, and 
à little after noon declared, that he ſubmitted to 
be examined according to the legal forms of trial; 
upon which. they proceeded — to in- 
terrogate him. 
ll © The conſtable declared, that when he was s laſt 
| at Mons, Hector de YEcluſe told bim, of the 
j e duke of Burgundy's having diſcovered to him 
| «6:2 defign he had formed againſt the king $ 
| life, but without explaining the manner of it; 
« that ſeveral "Oe had hinted to him the poſ- 
3 « ſibility 
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« ſibility of ſomething happening that might 1475. 
e contribute to his deliverance ;. and that hay- === 


« ing demanded of the bailiff of Hainault what 
« this. diſcourſe could mean, he received for an- 
« ſwer, that the duke of Burgundy was to have 
« an interview with the king at Etrees-au-Pont, 
« near Guiſe, where ſomething might be tranſ- 
« ated of the greateſt advantage to the duke. 
« The. conſtable added, that he underſtood it of 
« taking or killing the king, * 

The chancellor and commiſſioners queſtioned 


him, whether Hector de PEcluſe had faid any 


thing particular to him about a deſign of tak- 
ing or killing the king. He anſwered, No: 

« but that having ſent John le Comte his bailiff 
in Cambreſis to the duke of Burgundy, one 


aof that prince's ſecretaries told le Comte, that 
& it was in the conſtable's 2 to give the 


4 finiſhing ſtroke to their deſigns, by killing or 
* taking the king at the —. — interview; 
that = Comte anſwering he would propoſe 


the thing to his maſter 3 the duke drawing 


© near him, aſked, whether he perfectly under- 
« ſtood his ſecretary's meaning. The conſtable 
« added, that being afterwards, at Valenciennes, 


« the duke had expreſſed himſelf in a manner ſo 


« ſhocking, with regard to the king, that he en- 
«.treated him to change the diſcourſe; at which 
the duke appeared highly offended. He ſaid, 
« further, that he had been often urged: to en- 
«* deayour at an interview: between the king and 
« the duke, but always gave for anſwer, that he 


66 wad ſooner die, than do what was required of 
40 im“. 


The conſtable RES four ſeveral exami- I 


nations at different times ; after which the mi- 
nutes of his trial were read in parliament before 
* | 
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1475. a full aſſembly of all the chambers, It was then 


reſolved to proceed to judgment againſt him; 
and as ſeveral obſcure articles were found in his 
confeſſion, the chancellor and commiſſioners were 
ordered to interrogate him once more, and di- 
geſt his confeſſion in writing, which was there- 
upon to be of the ſame force, as if made in pre- 
ſence of the whole parliament. Accordingly the 
chancellor and commiſſioners went to interrogate 
the conſtable a- new, who anſwered, that he had 
already made full confeſſion of all he knew. 

Next day all the chambers afſembled, the con- 
ſtable*s aft confeſſion was read, and it was re- 
ſolved to proceed immediately to judgment. On 
Tueſday the nineteenth of December, Bloſſct 
went to fetch him from the Baſtille, and brought 
him into the hall of the chamber of criminals: 
there the chancellor riſing up and addreſſing him, 
ſaid; M. de S. Pol, yon have always paſſed for one 
of the bruviſt and moſt undaunted lords of the 
knigdomm, and "muſt not forfeit that charadter 10 
da, when you and in greater need iban ever of 
all your courage and firmneſs. - He then required 
him to deliver up the collar of the king's order, 
and the -confſtable's ſword. S. Pol ſurrendered 
the collar after kiſſing it; as for the conſtable's 
ſword, he told them that had been taken from 
him wher he was arreſted. Upon this, the pre- 
ſident de Popincburt entered, and read the de- 
cree of parliament, which declared him attainted 
and convicted of high treaſon, and condemned 
him to be beheaded the fame day before the 
 town-houſe, The conſtable, after hearing the decree 

read, fajd; God be praiſed, it is a pretty hard 
entence ; pray God he may not withdraw Bu pre- 
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tranquillity. S. Pol ſhewed not the leaſt altera- 
tion of countenance; he acknowledged his crime, 
received bis ſentence without murmuring, and 
felt no concern but that ariſing from remorſe. 
Four clergymen were aſſigned him to prepare him 
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A great ſoul diſcoyers itſelf, not ſo much by a 1475. 
vage boldneſs, as a certain undiſturbed. air of ww 


for death ; the penitentiary, the rector of S. An- 


dre- des- Arcs, a cordelier, and an Auguſtin friar. 
After confeſſion, he deſired the communion, 


which was refuſed him. Maſs was ſaid before 


him, he was made to kiſs the ſacred Veſſels, and 
received ſome conſecrated bread. About two of 
the clock he was brought to the town-houſe, 
where he dictated his will to Heſſelin. Before he 
aſcended the ſcaffold, he told the cordelier, that 
he had ſixty crowns of gold about him, which he 
wanted to diſtribute among the poor; the corde- 
lier anſwered, that it would be a more real cha- 
rity to give it for the ſupport of his convent ; the 
Auguſtin demanded part of the money for the fame 
purpoſe z and the conſtable, diſturbed at fo inde- 
cent and ill-timed a diſpute, divided the whole 
among the four doctors, and told them to diſ- 
pole of it as they ſhould judge proper. He then 
went upon a large ſcaffold joining to the town; 


houſe, where were the chancellor, and other 


of the kings officers, and from thence upon a 
ſmaller one, covered with black. He fell upon 
his knees, with his face towards the church of 
Notre-dame, and continued for ſome time in 
prayer; then riſing, bowed to the chancellor 
and the people that flocked to the place in 
crowds, begged their prayers, adjuſted with his 
foot the cuſhion prepared for him to kneel upor 
ordered his eyes to be tied up, and had his = 
anos BET}, 4 i 2 
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14786. ſevered, from his body at one ſtroke. | The exe- 
by cutioner afterwards plunged it into a pail of wa- 

ter to waſh away the bloed, and then ſhewed 1 it 
to the people. 

Such was the end of 15 de Luxembourg, 
conſtable of France, deſcended from an imperial 
houſe, the king's brother-in-law, and Edward 
the IV'ths uncle. He was powerful by his large 
poſſeſſions, an able commander, more Cables 
than wiſe, and juſtly drew on himſelf his tragical 
fate, by his ingratitude and perfidy. His head 
and body were put in a coffin, and carried 
that ſame evening to the convent of the cor- 
deliers. 

When the execution Was over, the chancel- 

; Jor ſent for the four doctors, to learn whether 

the conſtable had diſcovered any thing ta them, 
after the reading of his ſentence. They tald him, 
that he had given them ſixty crowns of gold, to 
diſp ofe of in alms, a ring to put upon the finger 
of Fs Holy Virgin, and a ftone which he uſu- 
ally wore at his neck, as a preſervative againſt 
poiſon, and which he had deſired them to ſend 
do his ſon. | The chancellor made a report of this 
ro the king, who permitted them to dig ofe of 
the money and ring agreeable to the coſtable's 
deſite; but kept the ſtone IPRA. 0 be C 
Foam againſt poifon, 

W or no enqu uiry was made after his AC- 

1 Lewis XI. ſeldom proſecuted thoſe, 

Sha © repentance miglit be of more ſervice to "the 
ſtate than their puniſhment, He common] 
ſtruck at the leaders in treaſon, and was for mak- 
ing diſtinguiſhed examples; rſuaded as he was, 
phat the moſt nbble blood, when' criminal, ought 
10 be med preferably to that of a lower claſs. 
| There 
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There is ſomething however indecent in the ceſ- 1473. 
ſion made to the duke of Burgundy of all the 
conſtable's moveables, It looks like a price ſet 

upon the blood of an unhappy criminal, who in- 

ſtead of being ſacrificed to juſtice and the publick 
tranquillity, ſeems the victim of vengeance, am- 

bition, and avarice. *Tis thus that princes, by 

ſuffering paſſion to have a ſhare in their deter- | 
minations, often deſtroy the merit of the juſt- # 
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_BOOK VII. 


ITHERTO the duke of Burgundy's 
life has been a continued train of, battles, 
or rather of raſh headftrong attemþts, fol- 


to puſh him towards the precipice, down which 
he is going to be hurried, Heaven ſometimes 
pours. down vengeance upon princes in full mea- 
ſure; and God in puniſhing their crimes, dif 
charges the whole weight of his indignation with 
viſible marks of reſentment z making them ex- 
amples of his juſtice to thoſe very nations, among 
whom they ought to have ſhone out Patterns 


of virtue. 


The duke of Burgundy, whoſe reſtleſs diſpo- 


ſition and ſavage valour were ever furniſhing him 


with motives to war, turned his arms againſt the 
Switzers, under pretence of their having pro- 
moted the revolt in Ferette, and committed ſome 
hoſtilities in the territories of the count de Ro- 
mont his ally, Never was a war ſo fatal in its 

con- 
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conſequences, undertaken upon _ grounds. 1476. 
a 


The quarrel aroſe upon occaſion 
ſheep-ſkins belonging to a merchant of Switzer- 
land, which the count de Romont had cauſed to 
be ſeized in conſideration of ſome claims he had 
upon him. The king, at leaſt, in appearance, 
did all in his power to prevent the war. The 
Switzers, on their ſide, left no means untried to 
ſoften the Duke, and bring him to reaſon. They 
offered to make reſtitution of whatever had been 
taken from the count de Romont, to renounce all 
alliances contrary to his intereſt, even that with 
France, and to ſerve him againſt the king with a 
body of ſix thouſand men. They repreſented 


that he could draw no advantage from the con- 


queſt of Switzerland, and that the very bridles 
of his army was worth more than their whole 
country. But neither the ſubmiſſion of the Swit- 
zers, nor the advice of his wiſeſt officers,” could 
make any - impreſſion on the duke's ambition. 


The taking of Nancy and ſome other flight ad- 
vantages, gained upon his firſt entering Switzer-. 


land, made him believe that all muſt receive law 

from him. Already he had conquered in ima- 

22 all the ſtates and principalities around 
and formed the project of carrying his Vic 

torious arms into Italy. 

' The duke laying ſiege to Gan took it, 

and obliged the garriſon, which conſiſted of five 


hundred men, to ſutrender at diſcretion. Some 


hiſtorians pretend that there was a capitulation, 
by which the Switzers were to march out ſafe an 

unhurt: but the duke, no leſs barbarous than 
perfidious, delivered them into the hands of his 
camp-marſhal, who ordered four hundred of them 
to be hanged upon Trees, and the deen 
hundred to be drowned. wa 


cart-load of. 
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The Switzers, who had armed in great haſte, 


| were advancing to ſuccour Granſon, when they re- 


ceived accounts of that town's being taken: pro- 
bably they would not have dared to continue 
their march farther, but the duke himſelf a 
proached with his army to meet them. Nay, ho 
committed ſtill a grea ter _ upon this occa- 
fon ; for, inſtead of keeping the plain where vic- 
tory muſt unavoidably have declared for him, he 
reſolved, contrary to the opinion of all his offi- 
cers, to enter the defiles by which the enemy was 
to advance, Accordingly, he put himſelf at the 
head of a ſelect body of horſe, and charged their 
firſt batallions. "The Switzers ſtood firm; and 
the duke, who had engaged raſhly, not being 
ſupported, was obliged to retire in order to rally 
his men, and give the reſt of the army time to 
come up. The Switzers took advantage of this 
diſorder, and preſſed him with ſo much vigour, 
that his firſt line was totally routed. Upon this, 
the terror became general; for the front · ranks 
being driven back upon thoſe that ſtood next 
them, and they again upon the others that followed 
in order, the whole army was diſſipated and bro- 
ken, and the duke himſelf ſo intrepid on all 
caſions, fled as far as Nonroy. His fool, nick- 
named le Glorieux, who had: often heard him 
mou of the valour of Hannibal, cried out as 
they fled, bere we run, Sir, like true Hannibals. 
The loſs however was not ſo great as the fright: 
but all the baggage, the tents, proviſion, artil- 
lery, and the duke's rich furniture, which he had 
brought with him to make a diſplay, of his gran- 
deur and wealth to foreigners, fell into the 
enemy's hands. The Switzers ſo little under- 
ſtood the value of the rich booty they were 


Pe of, that they fold the Hlver-plate.. for 
4 
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a trifle, ſuppoſing it to be pewter. Nor did 1476. 
make a "05. \hy hand of his jewels. One of Bey 1476 
who found * the duke's fineſt diamond, gave it 
away for a florin, The conquerors retook Gran- 
ſon and ſome other fortreſſes, which the duke had 
made himſelf maſter of before the battle, and ta- 
king down the bodies of their companions, hung 
up as many Burgundians in their ſtead. | 
The king was not able to diſſemble his joy up- | ( 
on hearing of the duke of Burgundy's defeat. 
He had in the beginning of this year propoſed'a 
very ſingular caſe of conſcience, namely, whether 
„ he could, without offence to God and his awn 
“ conſcience, permit, ſuffer, or tolerate, any prin- | 
«« ces, potentates, or ſtates, who either had or , 
< might have cauſe of quarrelwiththe duke of Bur- 
« gundy, to make war upon and diſtreſs him.“ 
A prince who after treaties ſworn to and con- 
firmed, propoſes. doubts of this kind, ſeems leſs 
inclined to diſſolve real ſcruples and remorſes, as 
to ſeek a pretext of impoſing upon his people. 
The anſwer given upon this occaſion was, that 
* conſidering what had been the conſtant tenor 
of the duke of Burgundy's conduct, both to- 
< wards the king and kingdom, his [majeſty 
might not only leave other princes at liberty to 
% aft as they ſaw cauſe, but even intimate 
“ to. them, that in caſe of a war with. the 
duke of Burgundy, they had no reſent» 
ment or oppoſition to fear from him; he was 
% however, upon no account, to ſolicite them 
eto a war, or aſſiſt them in it.“ What an idea 
does this give of the faith of princes! with what 
indignation ought we to regard the meanneſs of 
thoſe who are capable of ſuggeſting ſuch low ſub- 
terfuges more criminal and ungenerous than an 
open rupture. "wel... Lewis 
It is now the ſecond diamond of the French crown, know 
by the name of Sancy. 
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Lewis XI. having now nothing to fear from 


X.... duke of Burgundy, began to think of his 


other enemies, leſs powerful indeed, but not leſs 
dangerous. He was fully apprized of king Rene's 
having for ſome time paſt held intelligence with 
the enemies of the ſtate, and by his Inſtigations, 
iled upon Charles, duke of Calabria, his ne- 


phew, and the ſon of the count du Maine, to 


Jo in the conſtable's intrigues. 

The king wrote to the parliament, that he 
ſhould be ſorry to find the king of Naples his 
uncle guilty of the crimes laid to his charge; 
but as the intereſt of the ſtate ought to take place 
of every other conſideration, he willed the court 
to come to a reſolution upon the meaſures neceſ- 
fary to ſecure the publick + tranquillity, deſiring 
them at the ſame time, to ſend the reſult of their 
deliberations to him, that he might proceed ac- 
cordingly. The: parliament made anſwer, that 
after 4 debate, the court was of opinion, his 


majeſty might juſtly proceed againſt the king of 


Naples, by ſeizing his perſon: However, in con- 
fideration of his great age, of his being a prince 


of the blood, and that they knew the king to be 
aàverſe to the rigorous method of impriſonment, 


they onl ſed, that he might be ſummoned 
td 1 before his ſovereign, or a 
court of peers, deputed and choſen by him for 
that purpoſe, under pain of baniſhment, and con- 
fiſcation of body and eſtates. RenE, inſtead of 
obeying the ſummons, reſolved to throw himſelf 
upon the duke of Burgundy, and make him his 

The affair was even very far advanced: A 


Ton of the prince of Orange was gone into Pi- 


edmont, with twenty thouſand crowns, to raiſe 
troops, to take poſſeſſion of Provence. But the 
pon of Granſon, by changing the face of af- 


_ fairs, | 
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fairs, obliged alſo the king of Naples to change — 


his meaſures. The duke of Dann 'S officers. . 
who wert in Piedmont, took to flight; and ſome 
natives of Provence, who had the management 
of the intrigue, being ſeized, diſcovered all. The 


king then perceived the danger he was threatened _ 


with, had the duke of Burgundy vanquiſhed' the 
Switzers ; for the houſes of Anjou and Savoy, and 
the duke of Milan, were ready to have attacked 


France on every fide. But this defeat of duke 
Charles, made all his friends fall off from him, 


and fear urged them 'to court the king's friend- 

= Rene ſent the duke of Calabria to him, 
to repreſent the concern he was under, for havi 

loſt his favour, and to entreat him to 2 an 

to the ſcandal occaſioned by the r 

2 a prince of the blood, hr eſired nothing 
much as to finiſh his days in peace. 

The king, who never cared to come to extre- 
mities, where there was any hope of ſucceeding 
in the way of negotia tion, diſpatched ambaſſa- 
dors to king Rene. This prinee received them 
at Arles, and there delivered into their hands an 


obligation, whereby he engaged, upon the honour 


and faith of a king, to hold no intelligence, league 
or alliance with the duke of Burgundy, or any 
other enemy of France; and never to be acceſ- 
fary to the ſurrendering of Provence into their 
hands. Renẽ ſome time after made the king a viſit 
at Lyons, and brought with him Coſſa, ſeneſchal of 
Provence, a man inviolably attached to the intereſt 
of his maſter, and who perfectly underſtood the 
Art of ſuiting himſelf to times, perſons, and 
conjunctures. In his firſt conference with the king, 
inſtead of vainly diſputing about facts, or amuſing 
him with idle excuſes, which, for the moſt 

bart, ſerve only to inflame and aggravate mat- 
| ters: 


— 
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1476. ters: If the king, my maſter, and your uncle, 
„3. ©, (ſays he to Lewis XL) has offered to make the 
4 duke of Burgundy his heir, it was by the ad- 

& vice of his beſt friends, and particularly mine. 

Tou who were his nephew had behaved inju- 

< riouſly and unhandſomely to him, in depriving 

4 him of his rightful poſſeſſions. We: therefore 

< promoted this treaty. with the duke of Burgun- 

« dy, that your majeſty. hearing of it, might be 
induced to do us juſtice, and to call to mind, 
that the king my maſter, is your uncle; but 
ve never intended to bring the treaty to a con- 
« cluſion.“ The king was pleaſed with Coſſa's 
2 and treated Renẽ the more favourably 
10 1c. Denn . 


b zure made of the dutchy of Anjou, upon condi- 
tion, that the governor ſhould ſtill be named by 


5 the king, and take an oath of fidelity to him. In 
= | conſequence of which, Renẽ put into the king's 
= hands a patent, conſtituting a governor, with a 
blank for the name; and Lewis, pleaſed with this 
inſtance of ſubmiſſion, made further reſtitution 

of the dutchy of Bar, and all the lands holding 

of the county of Champagne. „ e bi::; 

The ſcandalous chronicle ſays, that about this 

| time, the king of Sicily appointed, that after his 
death, the county of Provence ſhould revert in full 
Property to the king, and be united to tht crown ; 
| end that the queen of England, who was Edward's 

. Priſoner, was upon this otcafion alſo ranſomed for 

the ſum of fifty thouſand crowns in gold, in conſi- 

deration of which, the ſaid queen of England yield- 

ed and made over to the king, all her claims and 
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demands upon the aforeſaid county of Provence. 
| But in this, the author is miſtaken;  - Queen 
| Margaret was releaſed in the month oe, | 


— 
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and had ſigned this deed of reſignation of the ſe- 1476. 
venth of March, two months before the treae/ . 
concluded between Lewis XI. and king Renẽ. . 
The good underſtanding re-eſtabliſhed between 
the king and the houſe of Anjou, did not ſuſ- 
pend the proceedings againſt the marſhal Rouault, 
who had been taken into cuſtody, upon an accu- 
ſation of the conſtable de S. Pol, charging him 
with being too ſtrictly engaged to the houſe of 
Anjou. The ſentence given againſt him at Tours 
by the council, makes no mention of theſe en- 
gagements ; But it accuſes him of having gt- 
« yen in falſe muſter-rolls, and committed divers w 
« exactions, for which he is condemned in a fine 
« of twenty thouſand livres, deprived of all his 
e employments, and baniſhed the realm.“ The 
article relating to his baniſhment did not take 
place: He died in about two years after. 
Mean time, Rene, duke of Lorain, deſirous 
to take advantage of the blow which the duke 
of Burgundy had received before Granſon, wait- 
ed on the king at Lyons, and earneſtly ſollicited 
ſuccours. Lewis, as he durſt not openly violate 
the truce, ſo was he loth to abandon a prince with 
whom he had entered into engagements before 
the treaty of Soleure. The king had reſolved 
not take part directly in the quarrel, but ſecretly 
to favour as much as he could, the duke of Bur- 
gundy's enemies. He contented | himſelf there- 
fore · with giving duke Rene a ſmall ſum of mo- 
ney, and a guard of four hundred lances, to con- 
duct him as far as Satbourg. The lords Naſſau, 
Biſche, Feneſtrange, Richebourg, and ſeveral 
gentlemen of Diſtinction joined him, and attend- 
ed him as far as Straſbourg, where the Switzers 
ſent deputies to him to ler him the command 
% W ²u»çmu=̃ ̃ͤ ůùũ 5 Wo er 
Vor. II. e M. 1 8 The 
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12476. The duke of Burgundy was ſo mortified at the 
os of che battle of Granſon, that he fell into 3 

deep melancholy, which very much altered his 

health. When he gave orders, it was with an 

air of diſtraction and fury, that made him'terri- 

ble to all who approached him. The duke and 

dutcheſs of Savoy came to ſee him at Lauſanne, 

where he was ill, expreſſed great concern at his 

misfortune, and furniſhed him all- the ſuccours in 

their power. Charles, wholly taken up with 

thoughts of Vengeance, was drawing together 

troops from all parts, and ſoon had an army on 

foot, more numerous than before the battle of 

| Granfon, with which he marched in order to 
= lay ſiege to Morat, a Town ſituated on the lake 
of that name. 5 eee e e 
The Switzers had taken care to fortify it well. 
The duke was fifteen days before it, and gave 
three ſeveral aſſaults, but was always repulſed 
with loſs. Hearing that .the Switzers and their 

d | allies, to the number of about thirty thouſand 
foot, and four thouſand horſe, were upon their 
k mamaarch, he reſolved to take account of their for- 
cbees in perſon, and advanced with his army to 

meet them. It was in vain, that ſome of his 

moſt experienced officers adviſed him to raiſe the 

ſiege, and wait for the enemy in the plain, where 

his cavalry, ſuperior in number to theirs, would 

have a great advantage over them. Rage hin- 

: : dered him from viewing things in a juſt light, 
= and preſumption ſhut his ears againſt good coun- 
* ſel. For he was no ſooner within ſight of the al- 
lies, commanded by the duke of Lorain, but he 
grew impatient for a battle, which he was obliged 
| June 22. to put off. till next day, much againſt his will, 
| reafon of a'violent fall of rain. Mean time, 

part of the Swiſs infantry togk poſt behind a 
a — a > hedge, 
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hedge, where the enemy's cavalry could 'not pe- 1476. 
netrate. The duke of Burgundy ordered a body ww 


of Franc-archers to attack them; but being re- 
pulſed with great vigour, and not receiving any 
aſſiſtance from the | horſe, they endeavoured to 
retreat in good order. Whereon the Switzers 


falling upon them with gteat fury, entirely broke 


them, and made a dreadful ſlaughter. At the 
fame time the beſieged made a vigorous ſally.: 
Galiot de Genouillac a brave and experienced of- 
ficer, whoſe advice the duke had lighted, ſuſ- 
tained for ſome time with two hundred lances the 
efforts of che garriſon; but being at length over - 
powered by numbers, the whole Burgundian ar- 


my was put to rout. This battle, in the giving 
of which che duke acted no leſs imprudently than 


at Granſon, was in like manner loſt by a repeti - 
tion of the ſame faults. Hiſtorians ſpeak diffe- 


rently of the number of the lain, which they 
raiſe from eight to twenty thouſand. So far is 
certain, that the loſs was very confiderable, and. 
in particular there fell many officers of diſtinction, 
as Antony of Luxembourg, count de Marle, du 
Mas, Grimbergh, Rofembois, Mailli, Montagu, -- 
Bournonville, beſides a great number of others. 
The run- aways who endeavoured to retire to Lau- 
ſanne, were ſurrounded and cut in pieces by the 
couat de Gruiere: Some companies who were up- 
on their march from Italy, to join the army of 
duke Charles, were fallen upon by the peaſants 
and maſſacred: The Pais de Vaux, and all the 
country round Geneva were ſacked. The duke 
fled to Gex; but not thinking himſelf. ſafe there, 


T paſſed the mountains, and retired to S. Claud. 


The duke of Lorain diſtinguiſned himſelf in a 
particular manner in this battle. The Switzers 


were ſo fully convinced that they were indebted 
e to 


— 
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1475. to him for the victory, that they reſigned to him 
Way the ammunition, artillery, and in general, all that 

a was found in the camp of the vanquiſhed. 
The duke of Burgundy was at firſt under ſome 
apprehenſion, that the king would take advantage 
8 of the preſent conjuncture; and break the truce. 
| By this it appears how little he underſtood the. ge- 
nius of Lewis XI. who ſeeing the duke haſten- 
irg to his ruin, took care not to give him any 
diſturbance which might oblige him to change 
his meaſures. The conduct he obſerved on this 
occaſion, proved much more prejudicial to the 
Ju ie 24. duke's affairs; he wrote to Dammartin, to hold 
himſelf always in rradineſs, yet without for the 
| preſent undertaking, any thing; and at the ſame 
| time laboured underhand to corrupt the duke's 
principal officers.” He found Campobaſſo very 
ready to enter into his deſigns. It is generally 
ſuppoled, that this unhappy man's hatred. to his 
maſter, proceeded from a box on the ear, the 
duke once gave him; but it is probable, that 
ayarice had the greateſt ſhare in it. For having 
| the command of the Italian troops, and the diſ- 
= tribution of their pay, he drew great advantages 
from it. He was greatly diſguſted at the duke's 
diſbanding ſome Italian companies of ordinance, 
and reducing his own to two hundred men, and 
puſhed his reſer tment fo far, as to leave the 
court of Burgundy, and retire into Britany. The 
king thought this a proper time to make propo- 
ſals to Campobaſſo; who not only conſented to 
abandon the. duke, but even to deliver him into 
his Hands, or kill him. Lewis abhorriog the 
perfidy, gave the duke information of it, who 
imagining it was only done with deſign to create 
in him a diſtruſt of his officers, began . 
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the greater confidence in Campobaſſo, and im- 1476. 


mediately recalled him. Joel Y 
As ſoon as the king ſaw the duke of Burgun- 
dy engaged in a war with the Switzers, he came 
to Lyons, where he ſpent ſeveral months, in or- 
der to be at hand to take advantage of all events. 
The battles of Granſon and Morat, ſoon con- 
vinced him, that he could not more effectually 
min the duke of Burgundy, than by abandoning 
him to the dictates of his own fury, imprudence 
and preſumption. He therefore returned to Pleſ- 
fis-les- Tours; but before he ſet out, thought fit 
to put a ſtop to the encroachments of the cardi- 
nal de la Rovere, ſtiled by hiſtorians the cardi- 
nal of S. Peter ad Vincula. He was. nephew of 
pope Situs IV. and legate of Avignon. Be ing 
a man of a violent and enterprizing temper, he 
generally made one forward attempt the founda- 
tion for another, and aimed at extending his le- 
gation ipto the archbiſhoprick of Lyons. The 


king appointed commiſſioners to examine into 
the bulls, briefs, reſcripts, and in general all the 


diſpatches from Rome, with orders to ſuppreſs 


ſuch as ſnould be found oontrary to the lights of 
the Gallican church. He even ſummonèd the 


pope to fulfil the canon of the council of Con- 
ſtance, enjoining, that a general council ſhould - 


be held every five years, threatening in caſe of 
refuſal, to call a national one in France; and the 
more effectually to intimidate the court of Rome, 
ordered ſome troops to enter the Comtat. The 
legate, now as ſubmiſſive as he had before been 
arrogant, came in 4 ſuppliant manner to the 
king; who treating him at firſt with great Diſ- 
tance, in order to make him ſenſible of his duty, 
and the reſpect he owed his prince, was at laſt 
induced to pardon him, and entruſt him with the 
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1476. management of the ow of F rance at the court 
TOY of Rome. | 

The duke of Dura was wine: 10 infary- 
| ated, that every ſtep he took, puſhed him on to 
His ruin, making him loſe his allies and beſt 
friends. The dutcheſs of Savoy coming to viſit 
him, in order to comfort him under his diſaſter, 
as ſhe had before done on a like cccaſion, paſſed 
four days with him. The duke, whoſe head was 
then full of ſuſpicions and gloomy ideas, conſi- 
dering the alliance of this princeſs as the firſt 
cauſe of all his misfortunes, gave orders to Oli- 
vier de la Marche, to apprehend' her, with the 
princes her ſons, as ſhe was returning 'to her own 
dominions. La Marche placed himſelf in am- 
buſcade near Geneva, ſurrounded the dutcheſs 
with all her train, and carried her off. As the 
night was extremely dark, ſome of her moſt 
faithful domeſticks found means to eſcape with 
the young duke. La Marche took the dutcheſ 
up behind him, and committing her ſecond ſon 
and two daughters to ſome of the moſt truſty of 
his Followers, brought them all to 8. Claud. 
Duke Charles underſtanding that the young duke 
of Savoy had eſcaped, was minded to put la 
Marche to death, and ordered the dutcheſs to be 

conducted to the caſtle of Reuvre near Dijon. 
As ſoon as Lewis XI. was informed that the 
dutcheſs of Savoy was retained by the duke of 
Burgundy as a priſoner, forgetting all ſubjects of 
complaint againſt her, he began to conſider her 
with the affection and tenderneſs of a brother. 
That princeſs had ill conſulted her affairs, in en- 
= - tering into an alliance with duke Charles. In 
7 © . reality had he beaten the Switzers, Savoy be- 
| | came a neceſſary Appendage to his conqueſts, 
= and muſt __—_ been fied as affording a conve- 
nient 
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nient inlet to Italy; for this prince thought it rea- 1476. 
ſon enough to lay claim to any country, that it 


was commodiouſly ſituated for him. On the 
other hand, the Switzers being victorious, the 
dutcheſs had every thing to fear from them, af- 


ter having openly declared herſelf their enemy; 


but the king's goodneſs diſengaged her from theſe 
embarraſsments. | | 

The ſtates of Savoy ſeeing how much they 
ſtood in need of the king's protection, deputed 
the count of Breſſe, and the biſhop of Geneva, 
both uncles of the young duke, to wait upon 
him. Lewis, who was perfectly acquainted with 
the ambition and reſtleſs character of theſe two 
princes, did not think proper to truſt his nephew 


in their hands. He therefore transferred that 


charge to Philbert de Grolee, gave the govern- 
ment of Piedmont to the count of Breſſe, that of 
Savoy to the biſhop of Geneva, and committed 
the defence of Montmellian to Miolans, who 
took an oath not to ſurrender the city. or caſtle 


into any hands but thoſe of his majeſty. The 


king having thus provided for the ſecurity of Sa- 
yoy, began next to think of reſcuing his. ſiſter. 
He gave a commiſſion for that purpoſe to Chau- 
mont d' Amboiſe, ho acquitted: himſelf of it 
with great prudence, and brought the dutcheſs 
to Tours. The king went thither to meet her, 
and ſaid in firſt accoſting her: Madam of Bur- 
gundy, youre heartily, welcome. The dutcheſs 
anſwered, that ſhe was no Burgundian, but @ good 
Frenchwoman, and ready to ſerve his majeſty. Her 
ſtay at Tours was ſhort, the king being no 

impatient to ſee; her depart, than ſhe was to re- 
turn into her own dominions: They entered into 
a ſolemn and mutual oath of amity for the future, 


and inſtruments to that purpoſe were interchange- 
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ably delivered; parted well ſatisfied with one 
) another, and ever after 8 in the net Uni- 
on and friendſhip.” 

Galeas duke of Milan, was not more backward 
than the reſt to renounce the alliance of the duke 


of Burgundy.. Princes are ſeldom fond of enter- 


ing ito engagements with the unhappy; and 
duke Charles's misfortunes made him evety day 
Joſe ſome of his allies. Galeas ſent ambaſſadors 
to Lewis XI. to renew the ancient treaties be- 
tween them; to declare that he was ready to do 


tim homäge for Genoa and Savona, and to af. 


fare him, chat i in all the treaties concluded with 
the duke of Burgundy, he had never intended any 
thing injurious to his majeſty's intereſt. The 
king was very ſenſible that the duke of Milan. 
acted in this manner out of neceſſity; but he did 
give himſelf much trouble about the mottves by 


which princes were ſwayed, provided he could 


Aug. 9. 


The * ns þ that aroſe was in — N 


draw them off from the intereſts of me * of 
- Burgundy: . 

The duke of Britany ſeeing all thi work for- 
ſake the alliance of Burgundy, began to“ think 
that ĩt would not be ſafe for him to perſevere in 
it any longer. Duke Charles was too much ta- 
ken up with the care of his own defence, to at- 
tend to the protection of his allies. The king of 
England had concluded a peace with France, and 
the little glory acquired in his laſt expeditio made 
it likely he ould not be very forward to attempt 
another. Theſe reaſons were ſufficient to per- 
ſwade him, that it was his true intereſt to court 
the friendſhip of Lewis XI. Accordingly he 
diſpatched his chancellor, and Coetquen grand 
maſter of his houſhold, in quality of his ambaſſa- 
dors, to ſwear to the peace concluded at Senlis. 
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the oath; the duke inſiſted that the king ſhould 1476. 
ſwear upon the croſs of S. Lo; and Lewis abſo- wayand 
lutely refuſed to take that oath, in regard to ſe- | 
veral articles that appeared to him ambiguouſly 
expreſſed, or which perhaps he never ſincerely 
intended to perform: The whole was an unac- 
countable mixture of perfidy and devotion. Af- 
ter ſeveral propofals on both ſides, they at laſt 
agreed to ſwear mutually to defend one another, 
and even to give ſecret intimation of whatever 

_ deſigns might be formed to either's prejudice. 
Thus far the form of the oath was the ſame to 
both; but there was moreover a clauſe added in 
the duke's, whereby he bound himſelf not to diſ- 
turb the king in the enjoymennt of what belong - 
ed to him in Britany. This article, in, owning 
the king's rights without expreſſing them, was 
not unlikely to become a ſource of future diſputes. 
The king now in perfect ſecurity, as te what 
concerned his own dominions, began to think of 
ſuccouring his allies. Alphonſo V. king of Por- 
tugal had lately loſt at Toro all the glory he had 
formerly acquired in Africa. That day fo fatal 

to his intereſt, abſolutely decided the crown of 2 
Caſtile in favour. of Ferdinand ſon to the king of | 
Arragon, It is beſides known, that'theſe two laſt 
princes under pretence of appealing the troubles 
of Navarre, ſought to uſurp that crown from 
Francis Phoebus count de Foix, the ſon of Mag- 
dalen of France. Lewis fearing leſt the king of 
Arragon ſhould march his forces towards Roufik 
lon, ordered a body of troops thither, under the 

command of the lord d' Albret, and Yvon du 
Fou. Some ſkirmiſhes happened, but as it was 
neither for the intereſt of France, nor the kings 
of Arragon and Caſtile, to continue the war, the 
truce was renewed, The king of ths in 
4 N opes 
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4476. tiopes that Lewis, not barely confining himſelf to 


| 3 the defence of Rouſillon, would moreover fur- 


niſh him with ſuccours, came into France to ſol- 
licite them. The king ſent ſome noblemen to 
meet him as far as Rouen, and received him with 


the greater marks of honour, as he was reſolved 


not to render him any real ſervices. He gave 
him to underſtand — his diſtruſt of the duke of 


1 Burgundy hindered him from employing his for- 


ces elſewhere. Alphonſo naturally ſincere, had 


— the leaſt ſuſpicion of diſſimulation on the part 


of Lewis XI. he even perſwaded himſelf, that he 


would find-it no hard taſk to'make up matters 


between him and the duke of Burgundy. and 


then doubted not of being powerfully ſupported 
by. both. In this belief he ſer out from Tours, 


in order to wait upon the duke of Burgundy, who 


was before Nancy. 


The duke of Lorain, after ha battle of Mo- 


rat, marched along the Rhine to Straſbourg, 


This prince as yet had no other dependence than 


upon the glory he had lately acquired, the good 
will of his ſubjects, and the hatred they bore to 


the duke of — Charles, vanquiſhed as 


He was; had ftill powerful refources. His great 


reputation fought for him, and he might have 


recovered: his loſſes, and triumphed over his ene- 


mies, had he been able to bear up againſt himſelf. 


But inſtead of that, giving way to a fatal melancho- 
ly, he lived two months without ſeeing any body, 
and even life itſelf was become a burden to him. 
This alteration in his temper ſoon affected his con- 
ſtitution, and greatly impaired his health. He 
was liable often to great depreſſions of ſpirits, 
from which he would change ſuddenly to a fit of 
rage and diſtraction. It was in vain that reme- 
n were * to calm thoſe dangerous anch 
a 
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which, as they contributed not to re-eſtabliſh the 2476. 
tranquillity of his mind, ſtill left the ſource of tg. 
evil behind, © et 
While Charles thus eontinued in a ſtate of in- 
action, duke Rene was buſied in ſecuring alliances 
and friends. Their number encreaſed daily, ma- 
ny being prompted by a regard to his youth, his 
misfortunes, and the juſtice of his cauſe. The 
town of Eſpinal declaring for him, this firſt ſue- 
ceſs revived the hopes of his party; and the young 
prince ſoon found himſelf at the head of ſix thou- 
ſand men, animated by the confidence of his for- 
mer victory. tient ak al tis TT 
The Heat of a Party in its firſt Beginning, is 
rather violent than laſting. Rene perceiving that 

it would be impoſſible to retain long within the 
bounds of diſcipline, an Army ill paid, and com- 
poſed for the moſt part of ſoldiers of fortune, laid 
ſiege to Nancy, not doubting but the recovery of 
his capital, would ſoon put him in poſſeſſion of 
all the reſt of his dominions. Every thing con- 
ſpired to favour his deſign. The Burgundians 
were hated in the country, and the town itſelf 
was ill provided for defence. The principal 
ſtrength of the garriſon conſiſted in a body of 
three hundred Engliſh, commanded by captain 
Colpin. No ſooner did the want of proviſions 
begin to be felt in the city, than the diſcontent of 

the Engliſh broke out in murmurs and complaints. 

Their commander kept them quiet for ſome time, 

but he being killed in the progreſs of the ſiege, 

they could no longer be reſtrained; and Bievres, O53. 6. 
the governor of the town, was forced to capitulate. | 
The garriſon were allowed to march out with all 

their baggage z they that choſe to remain in the 

town, were to enjoy their former privileges, and 

ſuch of the natives of Lorrain, as were rather in- 

Hind 5 clined 
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clined to follow the party of the duke of Bur- 


— had a month granted them to retire and 


diſpoſe of their effects. When Bievres waited on 
the duke of Lorain, that prince imbraced him 
tenderly, and chanked him for the kind treatment 
ſhown his ſubjects during the time he was gover- 
dr. Bievres, charmed with this proof of the 
conqueror's goodneſs, could not forbear ſaying, 
with tears in his eyes, I ſee too well. this war will 
not end but with the death of my maſter. 
Upon the firſt news of the ſiege of Nancy, 
the duke of Burgundy recovering from the lethar- 
gy in which he had lain buried for ſome time, ſent 
orders into the ſeveral parts of his dominions for 
the levying of men and money. He ſpoke al- 
ways with a boiſterous threatning air, but after 
his diſgraces, the awe of his authority was conſi- 
ſicdderably abated, and his aſſuming obſtinacy had 
very much cooled the zeal. of his ſubjects, 
Tired at length with his extravagant and multi- 
plied demands, the Flemings ſent him word, tba 
of- be was preſſed by the Germans and Switzers, 
and had not ſufficient force with him to ſecure a re- 
treat into his own dominions,' they were. _ to 
expoſe their lives and fortunes in bis defence, and 
would, upon the firſs intimation, come, and at the 
hazard of all that was dear to them, lead him back 
in ſafety ; but that it was by no meuns their inten- 
tion to aid him with men . the carry- 
in on f unnereſſary wars. Princes are ſeldom 
capable of liſtening with patience to ſuch plain 


truths. This anſwer, which reproached the duke 


ogpeniy with the little regard he ſhewed for the 


hnves and eſtates of his ſubjects, ſerved only to 


heighten his fury. But what gave him the great- 
eſt mortification was, that I always ſlighted 


the advice of could impure his 
mis- 
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misfortunes only to himſelf: theſe faults howe - 1476. 
ver, though they excited remorſe, did not con 
duce to make him more wiſe or fore · ſeeing. 
Lewis XI. was the perſon he ſtood moſt in 

fear of in his preſent circumſtances. The anti- 
pathy theſe two princes had conceived againſt one 
another from their youth, made them dread each 
other in their misfortunes. They had agreed to 
have an interview between Auxerre and Joigny ; 
but Charles underſtanding that the king had or - 
dered ſome of his Genſdarmes to file off towards. 
the frontiers of Picardy and Champagne, was 
poſſeſſed with the notion, that he deſigned to break. 
the truce, and therefore haſtened into Lorrain ta. 
the relief of Nancy. Being informed upon hig. 
march, that the place had ſurrendered, he ad- 
vanced with deſign to give Rene battle. But the 
young prince, not imagining himſelf ſtrong, , 
enough, left a good garriſon in Nancy, and 
threw ſome troops into the adjacent towns, to 

| ſtop the progreſs of the Burgundian army, while 
he, in the mean time, went to follicite the Swits. 
zers and Germans for ſupplies. | to 

The king, far from taking any advantage of 

the preſent ſituation of the duke of Burgundy, 
gave him freſh intimation of the count de Cam- 
pobaſſo's treaſon z.. but Charles, blinded by his. 

| hatred of his rival, conſidered every thing that 
came from that quarter, as contrived on 
to enſnare him. He could not prevail with him-. 
ſelf to believe that Lewis would have rejected ſuch 

an offer, more eſpecially as he had more than 
once ſuſpected his on life to be in danger from 5 
the like attempts. John Hardy had been quar- 
tered, upon an accuſation of deſigning to poiſon 

che king, at the inſtigation of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, The conſtable had alſo . 
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duke with this treacherous project, and the par- 


liament had lately condemned to death one John 
Ben, convicted bf being ſuborned by the duke 


of Burgundy to poiſon the dauphin. 
Mean time Charles formed the ſiege of Nancy, 
and entruſted the count de Compobaſſo with the 
command of the principal attack. This faithleſs 
man, fearing leſt the duke, notwithſtanding his 
preſent prepoſſeſſion, might at length come to be 
undeceived, reſolved, in order to his own ſecu- 
rity, to conſummate, as ſoon as poſſible, the 
crime of which he had formed the project. To 
that end he applies himſelf to Cifron de Baſchier, 
raſter of the houſnhold to the duke of Lotrain, 
offering either to aſſaſſinate, or deliver up duke 
Charles; and, in the mean time, by ſecret prac- . 
tices, to lengthen out the ſiege. He like 
wiſe acquainted him with all duke Charles's De- 
ſigns, his plan of operations, and the diſpoſitions 


of his attacks. Cifron, defirons to make advan- 


tage of this laſt piece of advice, undertook to 
throw himſelf into the place with a troop of gen- 
tlemen, all firmly attached to the intereſt of duke- 
Rene, Many ſucceeded in the attempt; but it 
happening that ſome were made priſoners, the 
dukes of Burgundy ordered them to be immedi- 


ately hanged, affirming, that whoever endeavour- 


ed to reinforce the garriſon of a town after it was 
inveſted, ought to be looked upon as criminals, 
and to ſuffer death by the law of arms. Cifron, 
who was one of the priſoners, requeſted to be car- 


_ried to the duke, as having a ſecret of the great- | 
eſt importance, and that nearly concerned his per- 


ſon to communicate to him, adding, that he 
could diſcover it to none beſides himfelf, Cam 
pobaſſo knowing that the ſecret could be no other 
than his own treachery, perſuaded the duke; that 


it 
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it was only an artifice to gain time, and ordered 1456. 
his execution to be haſtened. Cifron, as they 
were carrying him to ' puniſhment, preſſed ſo 

warmly to be admitted into the duke's n 
aſſuring them that he would have cauſe to repent 

of it, if this was refuſed him; that ſeveral who . , 
heard him went again to the duke, to prevail 
with him to grant the priſoner the hearing he 
demanded with ſo much earneſtneſs. But Cam- 
pobaſſo, who was abſolute maſter in the campy 

ſtood at the duke*s tent- door, refuſed them en- 
trance, and told them, that the duke ordered 

him to be executed immediately. 

The duke of Lorrain, by way of repriſals, ors 
dered a hundred and twenty Burgundian priſo- 
ners to be hanged in like manner, with a writing 
faſtened to each, which ran thus: For the. ſhock- 
ing inbumanity, and cruel murder committed on the 
perſon of the late Cifron de Baſchier and his com- 
panions, who as they were faithfully and loyally 
diſcharging their duty to their maſter, were made 
priſoners by the duke of Burgundy, whoſe tyranni- 
cal temper prompted him unjuſtly to ſhed human 
blood, am 1 here condemned to end my days. a 
| Rens, who was deſtitute both of ammunition 

and troops, muſt have loſt Nancy almoſt as ſoon 
as he had taken it, but for the treachery of Cam- 
pobaſſo, and the blindneſs of duke Charles. This 
prince, continually preyed upon by a fatal melan- 
choly, that ſometimes bereaved him of his un- 
derſtanding, had neglected to draw together the 
remains of his army: and when rouzed at length, 
by the progreſs of the enemy, he took the field; 
it was with fo little precaution, that advancing 
with only a few Men drawn together in haſte, he 
contented himſelf with writing to Dufay governor 
of Luxembourg, to aſſemble the ban and arriere - 


„ 


. 
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1476. ban, a reſource that rather denotes the diſtreſs of 
— a ſtate, than ſerves to remedy its misfortunes, 
This body, in appearance compoſed of the flower 

of a nation, more diſtinguiſhed-by its valour than 
exactneſs of diſcipline, has not always performed 

the ſervices: that might have been expected from 
it. To add to all theſe misfortunes, the army 
not only ſuffered much from ſickneſs, but was 
alſo greatly weakened by deſertion. The count 
de Climay, upon reviewing it, thought it his 
duty to. repreſent to the duke, that he had not 
above three thouſand effective men: but the 

prince in a rage, and rather provoked at the ge- 
nerous freedom of a faithful ſubject, anſwered: 
' Wete I fingle, I would not decline the fight, but 
as for you, it appears that you are of the houſe of 
— — Chimay withdrew, ſaying, That 
if it came to * he would make it ap- 

e pear, that he was a Frenchman, loyal, and 
64 nobly deſcended, and give proofs of it at the 
„ hazard of his life. The king of Portugal, 
who was now with: the duke or Burgundy, and 

| a witneſs of all his extravagant behaviour, plain- 
= ly ſaw, that it was in vain to expect ſuccours from 
| a prince, who fo little knew his own wants, and 
* therefore withdrew without ſolliciting any. 

8 The duke of Lorain had already got together 

a bcut eight thouſahd men, whom he reviewed 

| under the walls of Baſil ;- but as the money that 

had-been promiſed: them was not wholly paid, 

they threatened to diſband. Tis ſaid, that only 

twelve florins were wanting of the ſum ſtipulated, 

and that had not count Oſwal de Tierſtein lent 

them, Rene I not _ men ay __ 77 


René, the ſecond of that ROS, dl 0 of Loni, was del- 
att ſecond ſon of duke 


conſiſted of ſeven 
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ther. He now waited only for the ſuccours which 1476. 
the Germans had engaged to ſend him, and up- 
on their arrival, advanced towards Nancy. It 

was indeed high time, for the garriſon were in 

want of every thing. The famine was ſo extreme, 

that after having eaten up all their horſes, they 

were reduced to feed upon dogs, rats and mice. 

Upon the duke of Lorain's approach, the count 1477. 
de Campobaſſo abandoned the Burgundian army, 

and came to join Rene with two hundred lances. Jan. 4. 
The Germans refuſed to receive him, declaring 55 
they would have no communication with traitors. 
The French who ſerved in the army of Lorain, 
in like manner rejected two Italian officers, who 
had brought two hundred Gendarmes with them 
from Charles's camp; inſomuch, that they were 
obliged to join Campobaſſo, who had encamped 
at Pont de Buſſiere, in order to fall upon the Bur- 
gundians, if being routed, any of them ſhould 
attempt to eſcape by the way of Luxembourg. 

On Sunday the fifth of January, the duke of 
Lorain ordered maſs to be ſaid early in the morn- 
ing at the head of his army, and marched in or- 
der of battle. All Charles's officers were for raiſ- 
ing the ſiege, and avoiding an engagement. They 
repreſented to him, that he ought to wait the ar- 
rival of the troops leyying in his provinces, that 
he would then be ſuperior to the enemy; where- 

as a battle in his preſent circumſtances muſt ne- 
ceſſarily prove fatal The duke rejected this ad- 
vice with ſcorn, told them he would never fly 
before a young man, and began his march. The 
two armies ſoon came within ſight; Renẽ drew 
up his men in the plains of Neuville: His van 
chouſand foot, and two thou- 

land horſe, The command of the infantry was 
given to William Harſer, general of the Switzers, 
Yor. II. N and 
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1477. and that of the cavalry to the count de Tierſtein; 
they had under them the baſtard of Vaudemont, 
Viſſe, Baſſompierre, ' Eſtang, Sy tano, Malortie, and 
Oriole. The main body included eight thouſand 
foot, who were ſupported by fifteen hundred horſe 
on the right, and five hundred on the left. The 
rear did not exceed eight hundred men all Foot, 
3.4 who were to ſend Detachments every where, ac- 
cording as neceſſity required. Rene himſelf led 
the main body, and had for officers under him the 
counts de Salins and Linange, with the lords de 
Bitche, Paffenhauſen, Baſſompierre, Waltrin, 
Gerbeviller, Ligneville, Lenoncourt, Jacob de 
Pavoye, S. Amand and Blomont. 
The duke of Burgundy was encamped near 
Jarville, about half a league from Nancy. As he 
had taken the reſolution to defend his Intrench- 
ments with the few troops he had about him, the 
body of men with which he was to make head 
againſt duke Rene, did not exceed two thouſand ; 
he gave the right wing to Galiot, the left to Joſſ 
de Lalain, and himſelf took poſt. i in the centre at 
the head of the volunteers. 
| Rene paſſed the little rivulet of Nerilec. 
which ſeparated the two armies, The Switzers, 
according to an ancient cuſtom, falling proſtrate, 
_ kiſſed the ground as a token of their reſolution to 
vanquiſh or die, and then began to advance. 
But perceiving that the way, by which they were 
to march, was lined with the enemy's Artillery, 
they left ſome batalions to amuſe and keep the 
Burgundians in play, and ſtole up behind an hedge 
in order to ſet upon them in flank. Waltrin ob- 
ſerving that the duke of Burgundy had not taken 
poſſeſſion of all the plain as far as the wood, de · i 
kached four hundred * dench Wan to begin the 
4 | attack; 
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attack; while another body were to ſetch a com- 1477. 
paſs, and charge the Burgundians 1n the rear, — + 
The engagement began with equal ardor on 

both ſides. They of Lorain fought to regain their 
country and rightful prince; the Burgundians 

called to mind their former victories, and even drew 

motives of courage from the conſideration of their 

late defeats : But the Switzers exerted themſelves 

in ſo extraordinary a manner, that it was not long 

before victory declared for them. The Burgun- 

dians, charged at once on all ſides, and aver-pow- 

ered by numbers, began to loſe courage, and think 

of providing for their own ſafety. Galiot re- 

turned ſeveral times to the charge; the duke of 
Burgundy expoſed himſelf as much as the mean- 

eſt ſoldier ; has appeared in all parts where his 
preſence was wanted. But it was in vain that by 
his example he ſtrove to revive the courage of his 

| WH troops. The rout ſoon became general, and the 

duke, ſpent with fatigue and wounded, was born 
way in the flight. Claude Blomont, ſeneſchal 
of S. Die purſued him: We are told that the 

duke called out for quarter, but that Blomont, be- 

ing deaf, and not knowing what he ſaid, unhorſed 

him with his lance. The unhappy prince, op- 
preſſed with fatigue, wounds, and the weight of 

his armour, not being able to recover himſelf, was 
trampled to death in the crowd. Others will have 
t, that he was killed by ſome men ſuborged by 

„ Campobaſlo, and placed near him for that purpoſe. 

- W The fugitives were purſued as far as Pont de Buſ- 

e fixre. Campobaſſo, who had encamped there, 
N 


gave quarter to none; ſo that they were all put to 

the ſword or drowned. Rene, who was maſter 

| of the field of battle, got poſſeſſion alſo of all 
e the ammunition and proviſions, which proved a 
very ſeaſonable N Nancy, where the miſery 
| 2 - 7 - Was 
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1477. was extreme. The duke of Lorain, entering the 
ton after the battle, was received with extraor- 


dinary demonſtrations of joy; but-inſtead of dif- 
playing their ſatisfaction by a magnificence, 
Which is more a proof of the pride and ambition 
of princes, than of the good will of their peo- 
ple; they erected for him a triumphant arch out 
of the heads of the horſes and dogs they had 
fed upon during the ſiege. 

Bievres, Contay, and la Vieuville, fell in the bat- 
tle. Antony and Baldwin, baſtards of Burgundy, 
were made priſoners, with the count de Naſſau, 
de Retel, de Chimay, Olivier de la Marche, Ga- 
liot, and a great many others. 

Enquiry was made for two days after the duke 
of Burgundy to no purpoſe. At laſt they found 
his body in a ditch, naked, and ſurrounded with 
ice ſo hard, that they were obliged to dig it out 
with a pike-ax. Although it was very much dif- 
figured, his phyſician and ſecretary knew it by 
ſeveral marks, particularly the ſcar of a wound he 
received at the battle of Montlhery. The duke 
of Lorain ordered the corps to be brought to 
Nancy, and went out in mourning to meet 
the proceſſion, having a beard of gold that 
hui g down to his middle, after the manner of 
the. worthies of old, when they gained a vic- 
tory. He ſprinkled the body with holy water, 
and taking it by the hand, ſaid; Well coufin, 
your ſoul is now with God, in your life you 
Brought many calamities and afflitions upon us. 
He. was buried in a chapel, and continued there 
till 1550, when his remains were transferred to 
St.. Donatus at Bruges. 

Thus died Charles the laſt duke of Burgundy, 
whoſe virtues were wholly of 'the military kind; 
he was ambitious, forward, without Po or 
| ore- 
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e forelight, an enemy to peace, and ever thirſting 1477. 
- Wl after blood. His mad projects proved the utter == 
min of his houſe, brought innumerable calamities 
„on his ſybjeQs, and drew on himſelf a deſerved 
end. 
5 Great events preſently diſcover themſelves b 
dying reports, that out- run the ſwifteſt meſſen- 
1 WH goers. What was confuſedly known of the duke 
of Burgundy's defeat, raiſed an anxious curioſity, 
ud made every one inquiſitive after the particu- 
„ks of it, in order to carry them to the king. 
„When. this prince was in expectation of any in- 
4 tereſting piece of news, he was not able to conceal 
his impatience ; but, as if he could thereby have 
accelerated events, would often talk of them be- 
forehand, and fay; I will give ſo much to any 
man "who brings me ſuch and ſuch news. Com- 
mines and du Bouchage had received each two 
hundred marks of ſilver, for having been the 
firſt to acquaint him with the duke of Burgun- 
dy's defeat at Morat. He was ſtill more impa- 
tient fo be informed of what was doing before 
Nancy. * Du Lude, who waited all night the ar- 
nval of the courier, perceived him firſt about 
break of day, he obliged him to deliver the 
vg and went immediately with it to the 
ng. There were letters from Tremouille, giv- 
ing an account of duke Charles's defeat, but with- 
out any mention of his death. It was not yet 
known whether he was killed or made priſoner, 
or Whether he had not eſcaped into Germany. 
The king could not diſſemble his joy. He 
ſent for ſome of the principal men of the court and 
city, read the letters to them, and invited them 
to dine with him. The converſation ran altoge- 
ther upon the accounts juſt received : all preſent 
erpreſſed a joy real or feigned; for ſuch of the 
N 3 cour- 
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. courtiers as were diſſatisfied, ſaw, with ſorrow, 


Lay that the king would now become more abſolute 


than ever. Commines gives a lively picture of 
the company we are ſpeaking of, which is not the 
leſs ſtrong and expreſſive, becauſe ſimple and un- 
adorned, and gives a jufter idea of the ſpirit of 
the courtiers, than any thing I could ſay upon the 
ſubject. His words are; I well remember that 
myſelf and others, took particular notice of their 
eating; but, to ſpeak the truth (whether for joy or 
ſorrow, I cannot tell) there was not one of them all 
that balf filled his belly, and certainly it could nt 
be modeſty or baſhfulneſs before the xing; for there 
was not one amongſt them, .but had had the honour 
of dining with his majeſty ſeveral times before. 
Next day all the particulars of the action were 
known, and duke Charles's death was confirmed 
by letters from the duke of Lorain, The king 
diſpatched meſſengers with theſe accounts to the 
principal cities of the kingdom, and to the duke 
of Britany. Two days after, he learnt the tra- 
gical fate of Galeas duke of Milan, who was af- 
ſaſſinated in the midſt of his guards, as he was 
going to church. | 
The duke of Orleans applied to the king for 
leave and aſſiſtance to aſſert his claim upon the 
Milaneze, derived from his grand-mother Valen- 
tina Viconti ; but Lewis was not then at leiſure 
to embark in ſuch an enterprize, having his 
thoughts wholly taken up with the project of re- 
covering Burgundy. He ſent meſſengers to the 
principal cities of that dutchy, to acquaint them 
+ | | | with 
The death of Galeas was the effect of perſonal reſent- 


ment, not any conſpiracy againſt the ſtate. The chief of the 
aſſaſſins were two men, whom he had injured in point of ho- 


nour, by ſeducing the wife of the one, and debauching the 
other's ſiſter, 
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with his deſign of taking under his protection the 1477. 
n and dominions of Mary, daughter andi 
heireſs of duke Charles, and his own relation and 
god-daughter; to repreſent his hopes of effecting 
2 marriage between her and the dauphin ; and 
8 to put them in mind, that Burgundy having been 
given in appenage to Philip of France, the 
ſon of king John, returned of courſe to the 
crown, upon default of heirs male *. The king, 
| in the mean time, diſpatched the admiral and - 
Commines, to draw the inhabitants of Abbeville 
to a ſubmiſſion z but before they could ſettle mat- 
ters with the leading men, Torcy Governor of 
Amiens got the ſtart of them, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the city, by means of the people, whoſe 
favourite he was. | | 
Lewis XI. demanded ſubſidies from all the ci- Fan. I7. 
ties of the kingdom, to enable him to ſucceed 
in his deſign of re-uniting to the crown the eſtates 
of the late duke of Burgundy. He afterwards 
repaired to the frontiers of Picardy, having firſt 
diſpatched his emiſſaries into the ſeveral parts of 
the dutchy, to perſuade the people to ſubmit vo- 
luntarily, and not draw upon themſelves all the 
calamities of a war, which would fall ſo much 
the heavier, as they muſt expect to be treated as 
rebels; whereas, if they made a ready offer of 
their obedience to the king, he would confirm 
and augment their privileges. 


4 5 Upon 
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2 This principle was not indiſputably true; at leaſt the clauſe 

of reverſion to the crown, upon default of iſſue- male. is not 
ſtipulated in the letter of . granted by king John to 
Philip the bold duke of Burgundy. Charles V. was the firſt 
who inſerted that clauſe in his grants; and it has been ever 
fince held as a part of the conſtitution of the realm. Lewis 
XI. could not therefore apply it in the caſe of Burgundy, ſo 
2 as to make it the foundation of a claim of rever- 
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Upon the King's approach Ham and S. Quen- 


— tin declared for him. William Bitche, governor 


of Peronne, forgetting that he owed all his for- 
tune to duke Charles, opened alſo the gates of 
that town. The example of Peronne drew after 
it Tronquay, Roye, Montdidier, Moreuil. Such 
places as made any reſiſtance were razed, which 
intimidating the reſt, they did not ſo much as 
wait the ſummons to farrender. Vervins, S. Go- 
bin, Marle, Rue, and Landrecy ſubmitted. John 
de Chalons, prince of Orange, George de la 


Tremouille lord of Craon, and Charles d' Am- 


boiſe ſieur de Chamont, coming to Dijon at the 
head of ſeven hundred lances, addreſſed the aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates, and ſummoned them to 
yield obedience to the king. As they ſeemed to 
to be ſtill in doubt about the report of Charles's 
death, they inſiſted upon a promiſe from the 
king to evacuate the province, if it ſhould ap- 
pear that the duke was ſtill alive*; to maintain 


the treaties already eſtabliſhed, and to grant a 


general amneſty to all who had ever been in the 


Jan. 19. 


ſervice of the Duke, or might be ſtill attached 
to the princeſs his daughter. The commiſſioners 
readily granted all the demands of the ſtates; and 
the king put his ſeal to the pardon, promil: 
ing at the ſame time, that they ſhould ſtill con- 

tinue 


The e for a long time did not believe the death of 
duke Charles, 1 4 ſaid he had retired to paſs the remain- 
der of his life in ſolitude, others that he was gone to Jeru- 
ſaltm. Nay, ſo ſtrongly were ſome poſſeſſed with theſe no- 
tions, that they lent money upon condition of its being re- 
paid at the prince's return. We meet with many examples 
2 8 popular — GET in regard to the ſate of illuſtrious 

One wo t to think that the people believed 


— natal: nor indeed ou ght we to be ſurprized at their 
backwardneſs to. credit the report of duke Charles's death, 


when they even doubted that o ns maid of Orleans, though 
they had themſelves ſeen her 1 alive. 
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tinue poſſeſſed of their privileges, penſions and 1477. 
— 


offices. r ve et 
Mary exhorted the ſtates to continue firm in 


their allegiance, ſignifying to them by letters, 


that the dutchy of Burgundy was not held of the 
crown of France; that duke Philip, her great 
grand-father, had bought the county of Charo- 
lois of the count d' Armagnac; and that the 
counties of Macon and Auxerre had been yielded 
by the treaty of Arras to duke Philip the Good, 
her grand- father, for him and his heirs male and 
female. But theſe letters did not hinder the 
ſtates from ſwearing obedience to the king. The 
council, which they had already eftabliſhed under 
the name of the provincial council, drew up a 
memorial containing the humble requeſts of the 
province to the king. The firſt articles re- 
lated to the coining of money, the adminiftration 
of juſtice, and the levying and paying of the mi- 
litary. By other articles they beſought the king 
to reimburſe the province the funs of an hundred 

thouſand livres lent the late duke; to aboliſh the 
greater part of the impoſts and publick duties z 
to prohibit the ſending of money to Rome, and 
to continue their poſts and penſions to thoſe who 


were already in poſſeſſion. No ſooner had the- 


king returned a favourable anſwer to theſe de- 
mands, than many haſtened with emulation to take 
the oaths required, that they might have the better 
pretence to favour; others delay d out of policy, 
that they might ſell themſelves to more advan- 
tage. It is not known what demands la Tre- 
mouille and Chamont made, who were the prime 
managers in this affair; but the king's anſwer to 
them well deſerves a place here; as we thereby 
plainly ſee that nothing eſcaped his notice. 


_ 
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1465, My lords, I received your letter, and thank you 
fer the honour you do me in offering to make me a 
ſharer of the ſpoil,” I conſent to your keeping one 
half of the money you mention; but I expect that 
the overplus be reſerved for me, and employ'd in 
repairing the fortifications of the frontier towns on 
the fide of Germany, and providing them with all 
neceſſaries, in ſuch manner, that I may be no 
loſer. If there is any thing elſe that can do you 
ng ſer vice, pray ſend it me. As to the wines in the 
duke of Burgundy's cellars, I am contented to yield 

them all up in your foe. 4 

A. Peronne, February he 9th. 

The king's negotiations ſucceeded in Burgun- 
dy z but they took not the ſame favourable turn 
in Flanders and Artois. The admiral and Com- 
mines could obtain nothing from the magiſtrates 
of Arras. Raveſtein, who commanded in that 
town, continued firm in his duty. La Vaquerie, 
the penſionary, made it appear, that Mary's right 
to the place was inconteſtible. But Crevecceur, 
Lord de Querdes, ſucceeding Raveſtein, had ve- 

ry different, views. As his eſtate lay on this ſide 
the Somme, in the neighbourhood of Amiens, he 
preferred his own private intereſt to that of his 
ſovereign ; and la Vaquerie, gained over by the 
king's officers, changed his opinion with regard 
to Mary's rights, or at leaſt did not any more en- 


z 


gage in defending them. 


While theſe negotiations were thus carrying 
on, the chancellor Hugonet, Imbercourt, Ferry 
de Cluny nominated to the biſhoprick of Terou- 
ane, the count de Grandpre, and la Grutuſe, 
came in the name of the young dutcheſs to wait 
upon the king, and acquaint him, that ſhe had 
taken the government into her own hands, and 
formed a council, confiſting of the dutcheſs dow- 


ager, 
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ager, Raveſtein, the chancellor, and Imbercourt. 1477. 
The king let them know, that it was his inte 
tion, to conclude a marriage between the Dau- 
phin and Mary of Burgundy, and in the mean 
time to take poſſeſſion of thoſe provinces, that by 
the late duke's death returned to the crown; he 
told them further, that he meant to keep the reſt 
in his hand till ſuch time as Mary was of age, and 
did him homage for them. He added, that this 
marriage was the only way of putting an end to 
the wars that had now ſubſiſted ſo long, and 
which without ſome expedient of this nature, [2 
would be ever and anon breaking out afreſh: He l 
had a great reſpect, it was true, for the princeſs; 
but every thing mult yield to the obligations he 
was under, of ſupporting the rights of his cro 
and kingdom ; and if any one ſhould pretend to 
diſpute them with him, he was not without 
ſtrength ſufficient to maintain them againſt all 
invaders. 
Hugonet and Imbercourt finding the king at 
the head of a powerful army, that all the towns 
he approached opened their gates to him, that 
the authority of the princeſs was not yet well 
eſtabliſhed, and that the provinces inſiſted 
a reſtoration. of the privileges of which they had 
been diveſted by the late dukes, reſolved to yield 
to the neceſſity of their preſent ſituation. Th 
allowed the marriage of the dauphin and Mary 
to be a way of reconciliation the moſt likely to 
prove advantageous to both parties, promiſed 'to 
do their utmoſt to bring it about, and agreed that 
des Querdes ſhould govern Arras, as one who 
derived his authority from the king. This pri- f 
vate treaty further imported, that the ſtates of 
„ Artois ſhould ſend deputies to take an oath 
to the king; that his majeſty ſhould have the 
« power 
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1477. power of nominating officers, as well to the 
military charge of the province, as to the 
„ niſtration of juſtice, till ſuch time as Mary of 
ce Burgundy had performed her homage.” 1 
was further added, © that in caſe Mary refuſed 
« to do homage, or married without the conſent 
<, of the king, Artois ſhould remain with his 
„ majeſty, who engaged to protect and defend 
* the country, and continue to it all its immu- 
4 nities and privileges. The troops were to be 
* withdrawn, as ſoon as the ſtates had taken the 
0 "oath to the king, and the principal officers were 
to remain poſſeſſed of their poſts and penſions.” 
If we except the clauſe obliging Mary not to 
marry but with the approbation of the king, the 
pgs in I other reſpect was agree- 
we to reaſon and juſtice 3, Artois had ever been 
held as a fief of the crown; it was only by the 
treaty. of Arras, that Philip the Good was ex- 
empted from the accuſtomed homage ; this ex- 
emption wi but for a time, and the time was 
now 
a novvihſtnding this private agreement, 
1 ing had many difficulties to overcome be- 
Mar. 4 e he got full poſſeſſion of Arras, which was 
ey that time divided into the town and the city, 
Des Querdes delivered up the city, but the 
burghers were ſtill in poſſeſſion of the town, 
which was defended by fortifications, whereas 
the city. had none. There ſubſiſted beſides be- 
tween, them, one of thoſe animoſities, which tho? 
without any real foundation, has notwithſtand- 
ing often a great influence upon the moſt ſerious 
tranſactions. The city having receiygd the king, 
Woes appeared to the town a ſufficient reaſon for 
ing him, inſomuch that he was obliged to 
. himſelf in his own en, to throw up a 
bulwark 
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bulwark againſt the town, and begin a ſiege in 1477- 


form. 


'Meantime the ambaſſadors of the princeſs of 


Burgundy returned. If they were | chargeable 
with having rather exceeded their inſtructions in 
the affair of Arras, Mary was guilty of a yet 


greater overſight, in aſſembling the ſtates of 


Flanders and Ghent. This tumultuous body of 
men immediately ſeized the government. The 
ple, always apt to run into licentiouſneſs, and 
incapable of a juſt liberty, no ſooner found them- 
ſelves in poſſeſſion of the ſupreme authority, than 
they began to exerciſe it in acts of tyranny, and 
even to impoſe" laws upon their ſovereign. 
Touteville and Baradot came in quality of am- 
baſſadors from the three eſtates of Flanders, to 
deſire the king, not to attempt any thing c mn 
trary to the treaty of Soleure, and to unde 
the protection of the heireſs of Burgundy as he 


was in duty bound, To give the greater weight 


to their commiſſion, they added, that Mary was 
reſolved to govern according 'to the advice 'of 
the three eſtates, The king, to avoid giving an 
anſwer upon the firſt article, took hold of what 
they had ſaid in relation to the eſtates, and told 
them that they were misinformed of their mi- 
ſtreſs's intentions, who he was well aſſured was 
far enough from the deſign of being guided by the 
"council of the provinces, and had already choſen 

icular minifters, by whom all their proceed- 
ings would be diſavowed. 

The ambaſſadors, little accuſtomed to the ma- 
-nagement of treaties and negotiations, abandon- 
ed the principal articles of their commiſſion, and 
- confined themſelves wholly to ſuch as concern- 
ed them 'perſonally. They told the king, that 
they were certain of what they faid, and even 


offered 
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147%. offered to produce their inſtruftions. After ſome 
way — debate, which was wholly contrived to make the 
| deputies loſe ſight of, the eſſential point of the 
negotiation, the king produced the letter he had 
received from Mary's ambaſſadors. It was writ- 
ten partly by the hand of the dutcheſs dowager, 
partly by the young Princeſs, and partly by Ra- 
veſtein. Theſe different hand-writings were em- 
ploy'd to give the greater weight to the letter, 
by which the-king was requeſted to addreſs him- 
ſelf in all affairs to the dutcheſs dowager, Ra- 
veſtein, Imbercourt, the chancellor Hugonet, and 
So to none elle. | 

The king, whoſe chief aim was to breed diſ- 
ſentions between the princeſs and her ſubjects, 
ſuffered the ambaſſadors to carry away the letter; 
and they, wholly taken up with thoughts of ven- 
geance, departed with the ſame eagerneſs, as if they 

had ſucceeded in their commiſſion. 
Very probably, Lewis did not foreſee all the 
conſequences of this ſtep. However much it 
might be his intereſt, to cheriſh diſcord in the 
court of the young princeſs, yet it was by no 
means good policy, to ſacrifice thoſe who ſtood 

beſt affected to France. 

-  Touteville and Baradot preſented themſelves in 
an aſſembly of the ſtates, and reproached the 
dutcheſs with the letter ſhe had written. As ſhe 
did not imagine the king had given it into their 
hands, ſhe denied the writing of it; whereupon 
it was publickly produced. The Gantois enraged, 
. arreſted Hugonet and Imbercourt. Beſides the 
ſecret hatred which the people naturally have a- 
gainſt men in power, and which never fails to 
break out when they have an opportunity, Im- 
bercourt and the chancellor had many very conſi- 
derable enemies. The biſhop of Liege _ 
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ed them with ſome outrages committed in his 1477. 
territories 3 the count de S. Pol, ſon of he late. 
conſtable, was willing to be revenged for the 
death of his father, who had been delivered up 
by them: and many others fancying they had 
juſt ground of complaint againſt them, did all in 
their power to animate the people, who were al- 
ready but too much inflamed. The ſervices theſe 
two great men had rendered the ſtate, or which 
it might be afterwards in their power to render 
it, were but a weak defence againſt the torrent 
of private hatred, and the blind fury of a baſe 
populace, who, unleſs they are ſlaves, will be ty- 
rants. 

Commiſſioners were appointed to bring them 
to a trial. The charge was ſummed up in three 
articles; that they had been inſtrumental in the 
ſurrendering of Arras ; that they had taken a bribe 
for a judgment lately given in favour of the city of 
Ghent; and that they had acted many things 
contrary to the privileges of the ſaid town, dur- 
ing their adminiſtration under the late duke. A- 

. tho? the accuſed could have made a good defence 
to the firſt article, as having honeſt intentions, 
and being compell'd to it by the then ſituation of 
the young princeſs's affairs, yet it ſeemed to have 
the moſt formidable aſpect. But the Gantois ne · 

ver once inſiſted upon it, as being probably not 
diſpleaſed to ſee the dutcheſs weakened by the 
loſs of ſo conſiderable a town as Arras. To the 
ſecond and third articles they anſwered, that the 
judgment they had given was according to their 
conſcience ; that they had never demanded the 
mapey, nor received it till after the ſentence, = 
when being offered them, they had accepted it = 
as 4 gratuity for their trouble. That as for the 
ty privileges, they had themſelves conſented to 
| | | | give 


* 
* 
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1477. give them up to the late duke. But their defence 
nr was not regarded; they were ordered to be put 


upon the rack, and notwithſtanding their appeal 
to the king in parliament, they were condemned 


and executed on Maunday-Thurſday. 


As ſoon as the princeſs was made acquainted 
with this ſentence, ſhe came in perſon to the 
town-hall to defend the innocencę, or intercede 
for the lives of theſe her two moſt faithful ſer- 


vants. But the e judges ſternly rejecting her ſuit, 


dered her to retire. She ran to the market- 
place with her hair diſheveled, and in her mourn- 
ing Habit, where ſhe ſaw her two unhappy ſer- 
vants upon the ſcaffold, and ſo diſabled by the 
violence of the rack, that they could neither ſtand 
upright, nor:kneel to receive the ſtroke of death. 
The Princeſs addreſſed the people in the moſt 
iant terms. Many preſent moved at this 
ſpectacle, and touched with the innocence of the 
young princeſs their ſovereign, whom, they ſaw 
reduced. to make theſe humble condeſcenſions, 
were for ſtopping the execution; but the greater 
number, deaf to compaſſion, tumultuouſly de- 
manded the blood of theſe unfortunate men, and 


ordered their heads, to be ſtruck off 1 in preſence 


April 3. 


of. the princeſs. 

The town of Arras demanding to capitulate, 
the king ordered a charter to be drawn, confirm- 
ing the ancient privileges both of the town and 
city, and conferring on the whole body of the 
inhabitants all the immunities, uſually granted to 
the gentry, with exemption from the Ban and 
the Arriere-ban. . But When the whole affair was 
well nigh concluded, the king's preſence being 
wanted elſewhere, after his departure, the patty 
that had · oppoſed him in the town, getting the 


n began to renew their — Hau 
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the city. The garriſons of Liſle, Douay, and 1477. 

Valenciennes, made up a detachment of five hun. 

tred hor e and a thouſand foot, under the com. 

mand of d*Arcy and young Salazar, who endea- 

voured to throw themſelves into the place. Du 

Lude, who commanded. in the king's abſence, 

ſallying out againſt them, killed ſix hundred, 

made almoſt all the reſt priſoners, and preſſed the 

ſiege of the town more vigorouſly than ever, 

The inhabitants finding it would not be poſſible 

for them to defend themſelves ufer ſent depu- 

ties to the king at Heſdin, to beg leave that they 

might go and repreſent to the dutcheſs Mary the 5 

neceſſity they were under of delivering up the % 

town; the king anſwered, they were wiſe, and 

knew what they had to do. The deputies ſatiſ- 

fed with this anſwer, returned, but they were 

ſeized by the way, and brought back to Heſdin, 

At firſt the king treated them with great lenity, 

and when he had thus lulled them into a full 

ſecurity, ordered twelve of the chief of them to 

be taken and beheaded. The head of Oudard 

de Buſſy, chief of the deputation, was expoſed _ 

in the market-place of Heſdin, becauſe the king | 

having given him a place in parliament, conſi- 

dered him as a traitor. It would be difficult to 

excuſe his puniſhing the reſt ; the anſwer he had 

given them was a kind of engagement on his part, 

or at leaſt an equivocation much beneath a prince. 
This execution ſtruck ſuch a terror into the in- 

habitants of Arras, that they implored the king's 

cemency. Lewis granted them a general par- 

don, ordered them to be diſarmed, and fined 

them fifty thouſand crowns. LEN 
Cominines was miſtaken in ſaying, that the 

capitulation was ill kept, and that ſeveral Citizens "_ 

were put to death. He confounds the execution 
Vor. H. e e 


— 
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of the deputies with one which he ſuppoſes to 
have been at Arras. Beſides, the capitulation 
was dated the firſt 6f April, and the violation 
was committed by the inhabitants of Arras them- 


ſelves, upon the king's departing to take poſſeſ- 


ſion of Heſdin. They ſent to Douay for troops, 
and fired upon the city, inſomuch, that du Lude 
was obliged to undertake a-new the fiege of the 
town, into which the king was net admitted till 


the fourth of May. Commines who wrote from 


his own memory only, and not till long after the 
facts happened, is very excuſable for ſome ſlight 
miſtakes of this kind; but I doubt whether he 


can claim the ſame indulgence for aſſerting that 


the king was averſe to the marriage of the dau- 
phin with Mary of Burgundy. As this is a very 
important fact; as it is a matter of no ſmall con- 


cern even in our days, and as the greater part of 


thoſe who with reaſon lament that this marriage 
did not take place, do little more than repeat 
what Commines has ſaid, it well deſerves a parti- 


_ cular diſcuſſion. 


It is certain that the houſe of Auſtria's claim 
to the ſucceſſion of Burgundy, has been for ſeve- 
ral ages the cauſe of an almoſt continual war *, 


the ſeeds of which are not yet wholly deſtroyed : 


But it does not appear that Lewis XI. as is com- 


monly ſuppoſed, refuſed to re- unite this dutchy 


to the crown by the marriage of the dauphin with 


Mary of Burgundy. Commines tells us, that he 
had often heard the king ſay, it was his intention, 


ſhould Charles die, to bring about if poſſible this 
e N match; 


An Emperor of the Turks, aſtoniſhed at the vaſt effuſion of 


human blood, occafioned by the wars of the Low- Countries, 


had them pointed out to him in the map, and upon: obſerv- 


ing the ſmall extent of tlieſe proyinces: Were it my buſinels 
to interfere, ſays he, I would ſend my pioneers, and order 
chem to throw chat little corner of land into che fea, | 
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match ; or if Mary could not be brought to con- 1477. 
ſent becauſe of the inequality of their age *, to! 


endeavour to marry her to ſome prince- of the 
blood; he adds, that this was his reſolution not 


a week before he heard of the duke's death, but N 
that as ſoon as received the news his mind chang- ; by 
ed; for he then reſolved to ſeize upon the great- .4- 
eſt part of his dominions, and to divide the reſt . 

among his favourites and ſome of the German 1 


princes, in order to engage them in the deſign, 
and ſtrenghthen himſelf by their alliance; nay 
the very day the news arrived, he promiſed to ſe - 
veral of thoſe that were about him the lands and 1 
poſſeſſions of that prince. Whoever reads this | 
of Commines, will unavoidably be led to 
believe, that the king had wholly abandoned hig 
firſt project. I know too that his authority muſt 
be of conſiderable weight, as he was a man of great 
penetration, lived in the higheſt confidence and 
familiarity with Lewis XI. and of conſequence 
had the beſt opportunities of knowing his cha- 
racter. For theſe reaſons I ſhall content myſelf 
with. mentioning ſome facts, that ſeem to contra. 
dict what Commines has advanced, and leave it 
to the reader to decide upon the queſtion. I am 
not here attempting to juſtify Lewis XI. but only 
to clear up the truth as far as I can. 
The king had often propoſed to duke Charles 
a marriage between the dauphin and Mary of 
Burgundy. After the duke's death, his firſt care 
was to get it concluded. To that end he wrote 
to Craon and the ſtates of Burgundy. Hugonet 
and Imbercourt renewed the propoſal in the ne- 
; O 2 gociation 


Mary of Burgundy was in her twentieth year at her fa- 
ther's death. She was born on the 13th of February 1457, 
and the dauphin the zoth of June 1470; ſo that ſhe was thu- 
teen years older than the prince, | . 
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3457. gociation about the ſurrender of Arras. Upon 
2. he firſt rumours of a match between the princeſs 
of Burgundy and Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon of 

the emperor Frederick III. the king wrote to his 
agents in ſuch manner, as leaves no room to doubt 

how much he had this marriage at heart. He 
ordered Mouy to addreſs the city of Lannoy, and 
promiſed ample rewards both to himſelf and all 

he ſhould employ in that affair. He adds, that 

* jt ever had been and ſtill was his deſire to ac- 

„ compliſh this alliance, and by that means unite 


6 e all theſe countries to the crown; that he ſhould 
eſteem the bringing this project to a happy 

" _ «©. \ſſve the greateſt ſervice that could be done 
OP « him; that endeavours muſt be uſed to prevail 
E « with the Flemings to undertake the buſineſs, and 


& break off the intended match with Maximilian; 
that he would reward this ſervice not only by con- 
„ tinuing to them their ancient privileges, but 
« by granting them new ones, and heaping fa- 
* yours upon them that ſhould even exceed their 
« defires; that if after all theſe offers the Fle- 
„ mings' ſtill perſiſted in oppoſing the marriage, 
they muſt be warned of the king's intention 
to take poſſeſſion of all the provinces that 
„held of the crown, and to leave only what re- 
* mained to the future huſband of Mary. 
We ſee therefore that Lewis XI. employed 
both offers and menaces to make this affair ſuc- 
ceed, which he had infinitely at heart) Tho“ 
2 duke Charles himſelf had propoſed the marriage 
| of his daughter with the dauphin, yer as his aver- 
ſion to the king was unſurmountable that might 
probably be the reaſon why it. was not accom- 
Lewis XI's hatred of Charles was no doubt 
equal to that of which he himſelf was the 19 
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ever knew better, or purſued more ſteadily, It is 
true, he entered the dominions of the young dut- 
cheſs at the head of a powerful army, becauſe he 
was determined to begin with re-uniting to the 
crown, ſuch provinces as reverted to it upon the 
duke's death; and this he foreſaw would not be 
ſo eaſy, ſhould he put it off till the dutcheſs had 
eſpouſed ſome powerful prince, and an enemy to 
France, Speculative politicians, inſtead of exa+ 
mining nicely the king's conduct, pronounce ab- 
ſolutely upon the knowledge they have of his 
character; and ſuppoſe that a principle of jea- 
louſy with-held him from concluding the mar- 
nage, as dreading to render his ſon too powerful, 
by making him at once dauphin and duke of 
Burgundy, Lewis was indeed jealous enough of 
his authority, to entertain an apprekenſion of this 


kind: It is certain however, that he ſincerely de- 


ſired the marriage, but did not perhaps purſue 
the beſt meaſures to accompliſ it. Thus, tho? 
he may be juſtified in ſome; points, he will be ſtill 
expoſed to reproaches on the ſide of policy, which 
however are not thoſe uſually charged upon him 
in the preſent caſe. Hie knew not how to make 
uſe of his advantages to determine Mary's con- 
ſent in favour of the dauphin. She was of her- 
ſelf ſufficiently inclined to this alliance, of a mind 
upright and ſincere, and utterly a ſtranger to that 
refined and falſe polioy which is ever ready to ſa- 
crifice truth to the delading promiſes of a vain 
imagination. She” had been witneſs to all the 
ravages of a War * father _ 
* 5 22 3 or | the 
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but it is by no means likely that it extended to 1477. 
the duke's poſterity. Beſides, it is abundantly . 
evident from Lewis's whole conduct, that he was 
not of a temper to liſten to his reſentments where 
they interfered with his intereſt, which no prince. 
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1477. the king. She was deſirous of preventing a re. 
LA petition,of theſe calamities, . of making her ſub. 


jets happy, and of forming ſuch an alliance as 
might ſecure and perpetuate their tranquillity, 
Theſe conſiderations determined her to conſent to 
the marriage with the dauphin, in ſpite of all the 
efforts of the enemies of France, and particularly 
of madam Hallewin, one of her maids of honour, 
who was continually teazing her upon the ſcore 
of the dauphin's youth, and ſaying, that a man, 
and not a boy, was what ſhe wanted moſt in her 
. Preſent ſituation, U | 
Lewis was guilty of an irreparable fault in de- 
livering up to the ambaſſadors of the ſtates of 
Ghent the letters that proved ſo fatal to Hugonet 
and Imbercourt. From that moment he wholly 
loſt Mary's confidence, nor was it ever after in 
his power to regain it. lobed 
- Commines ſeems to cenſure Lewis without juſt 
grounds, when he ſays, that he might have ef- 
| fected a marriage between Mary of Burgundy and 
the count of Angouleme. It was the Ning! in- 
tereſt to marry her to the dauphin, but that pro- 
ject not ſucteeding, we can never ſure ſuppoſe 
that he would think of matching her with a prince 
of the blood, and thereby rendering him as pow- 
erful as had been the former dukes of Burgundy, 
2 Philip, and Charles: They had been 
France's moſt formidable enemies; and the king 
wanted only then to recover the provinces which 
Philip the good had wreſted from the crown by 
the treaty of Arras. It would have doubtleſs 
been greatly to the advantage of France, and of 
all Europe in general, that the Low- Countries 
had been united to the crown. This is but too 
apparent from what has happened- ſince. But 
Lewis XI. could not foreſee, that in ſo ſhort a 
* 908 ume 
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time both his own poſterity and that of the duke 1477. 
of Orleans would fail, and the crown come to the 


fon of the count of Angouleme. In his then cir- 


cumſtances, and apprized of what_might happen 
by what he had ſeen already, it was by no means 
his intereſt to promote a marriage between the 


heireſs of Burgundy and a prince of the blood. 


It is true, the inconveniencies were ſtill greater in 


ſuffering that ſucceſſign to paſs to Maximilian; 
but Lewis XI. had no proſpect of ſucceeding for 
any other prince of the blood more than the dau- 


phin, after loſing Mary's confidence, and incurring 


the hatred of the Flemings. He committed, on 
this occaſion, blunder upon blunder, inaſmuch as 
after being diſappointed in his firſt project, he did 
not turn his thoughts to. the princeſs Ann, heireſs 
of Britany. The conſequences of this neglect 
might have proved no leſs fatal to France than 


the loſs of the Low-countries, had not the error - 


been repaired in the next reign. The only ad- 
vantage Lewis drew from the preſent circum- 
ſtances of affairs, was to foment diviſions in the 
royal family of England, by perſuading Edward 
IV. that the duke of Clarence aſpired to the alli- 
ance of Mary of Burgundy, and that the dutch- 
eſs dowager promoted his ſuit. Whether the 
duke of Clarence really had ſuch a deſign, or 
that Edward was glad of an opportunity to be 
revenged for his ſiding with the earl of Warwick, 
he ordered him to be arreſted. ' The duke of 
Glouceſter projecting the deſtruction of his bro- 
thers one after another, to pave himſelf a way to 
the throne, was at no ſmall pains to exaſperate 
Edward ſtill more againſt the duke of Clarence. 
This unfortunate prince was found guilty, and all 
the favour he could obtain of his brother was, to 
chuſe'the manner of his death. To avoid appear- 
| | O04 © £5 ot 
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butt of malmſey, which Was accordingly exe - 


Lewis, to ſecure the Engliſh, Was Mat regu- 
lar in paying the penſions he allowed to the prin- 
cipal men at. Edwards court: the alliance with 
the Switzers did not prove leſs expenſive ; they 
received this year above ſeyenty, thouſand Jivres. 
Theſe extraordinary demands upon the publick, 
did not however hinder the king from at- 
tending to the other wants of the kingdom; he 
bal a bridge over the Charente near Coignac, 
repaired Montaigu, a frontier town of Poictou 
and Britany, and fortified Arras. The com- 
mand of this laſt place was given to John de 
Daillon, who for his dexterity in making the ſer- 
vices he did his maſter turn to his own profit, had 
the nick-name of Maitre ap des Habiletes. _ 
The king, when diſpoſed to ſhake off a little 
the fatigue of-, buſineſs, generally retired to N. 
Dame de da Victoire, near Felt, where he was 
railing a ſtately palace, Hut he ſeldom enjoyed 
any long repoſe. He ſet out for Cambray which, 
opened its gates to him upon aſſurance of havin 
their privileges confirmed. "Whit he Ne 
in that town, he received the news of his troops 
having ſurprized Tournay, by the intrigues of 


Am 


Oliver le Dain, *. This man having perſuade 
the king that he could do him very conſiderable 
ſervice by the intelligence which he held in Ghent, 


Oliver the devil, or the bad, a natiye of the little town of 
Thielt, near Courtray, was at firſt barber to Lewis. XI. whoſe 
onhdence he found means to gain. The king changed his 
name to le Dain, advanced him to the rank of a nobleman, 
made him gentleman of his bed-chamber, captain of the caſ- 
de of Loches, goyernox of 8, Quentin, and loaded him = 


\ 
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was commiſſioned to repair thither. He endea- 
voured to triumph over the meanneſs of his ori- 
ginal by a haughty carriage, which ſerved only 
to make him appear more ridiculous in the eyes 
of his countrymen. Upon his being admitted to 
audience, he deſired that he might have leave to 
ſpeak in private with the princeſs of Burgundy, 
but was told that it could not be granted. Le 
Dain, who had neither addreſs nor courage to 


20T 


1477. 
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bring himſelf off in ſuch a conjuncture, fell into 


contempt ; from contempt they proceeded to me- 
naces, which, putting him in a terrible fright, 
he fled to Tournay. Here he ſtudied by ſome 
ſervice to make amends for his ill ſucceſs at 
Ghent. To that end he gained over many of 
the inhabitants, and ſent word to Colard de 
Mouy, who was at S. Quintin, to advance pri- 
vately towards Tournay. Mouy ſent Navarot 
d' Anglade before, at the head of five and twenty 
lances, and followed him fo cloſely, that le Dain 
and the burghers, who were in the ſecret, having 


opened the barrier, he made himſelf maſter of May 23. 


the town before the magiſtrates knew of his arri- 
val. Le Dain now finding himſelf ſtrongeſt, ap- 
prehended all whom he thought capable of raiſ- 
ing any diſturbance, and ſent them to Paris, 
where they remained priſoners till the king's death. 
D'Anglade, the next day, made an incurſion with 


i 


his five and twenty lances to the very gates of 


favours. Le Dain's advancement rouſed the jealouſy of the 
courtiers, his inſalence created him many enemies, and his 
crimes made him at length fall a ſacrifice to juſtice and the > 
lick hatred, He was hanged in the following reign for hav- 
ing abuſed a woman, under promiſe of ſaving her huſband's 
fe, whom he afterwards cauſed to be ſtrangled. Doyac, a 
2 jon the ſame character Mer = hq Hs D ice, 

is ears cropped. We ſhall have occaſion to of him 
in the ſequel, rech ä 
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1477; Lannoy. . Terror ſeized the whole country, the 

toy Flemings abandoned Mortagne, and the French 

took poſſeſſion of it. Mouy having ſecured Tour- 

nay, fallied out with a part of the garriſon and 

ſome pieces of cannon, marched to Leuſe belong- 

ing to the duke of Nemours, and ſurprized the 

2 which he levelled with the ground. The 
lemings, by way of reprizals, burnt the caſtle of 

Chin, which appertained to Mouy ; but he fall- 

ing upon them in their retreat, killed a hundred, 

and took three priſoners, whom he ordered to be 

hanged. Skirmiſhes happened daily between the 

Flemings and the garriſon of Tournay. Mean- 

While Lewis was beſieging Bouchain, where Tan- 

neguy du Chatel Was ſlain by a ſtroke aimed at 

the king, near whom he ſtood. Lewis greatly 
regretted his loſs, and preſſed the place ſo vigo- 

rouſly, that he carried it by aſſault. Queſnoy 

held out but two days; Aveſne reſiſted longer. 

- This place belonged to the Sire d' Albret, who 

was in the ſervice of the king, but Mingoual 

commanded in it for the princeſs Mary, and 

Paruels and Culembourg had thrown themſelves 

into it with eight hundred men, reſolving to de- 

fend it to the utmoſt. The king had recourſe to 

ſtratagem, and invited theſe two officers to dine 
with him, under pretence of a conference. Dam- 

martin taking advantage of this favourable op- 

_ Portunity, gained over ſeveral of the inhabitants, 

and ſurprized the town, As they had fired upon 

the herald ſent to ſummon them, the king was 

reſolved to make an example of the place. The 

inhabitants were all put to the ſword, the houſes 

pillaged, the walls razed, and the ditches filled 

up. The garriſons of Douay, S. Omer, and Aire, 

on the fide of Mary; thoſe of Arras, Terrouenne 

and Bethune for the king, were making daily 

— 9 f In- 
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incnrſions upon each other, pillaged and burnt 


and du Lude marched againſt S. Omer, and at 
the firſt aſſault, carried one of the bulwalks. But 
the inhabitants quickly raiſed another, and repair- 
ed the works faſter than the artillery deſtroyed 


them. Lewis, provoked at this obſtinate reſiſt- 


ance, ſent word to the governor, whoſe name was 
Philip, the ſon of Anthony, baſtard of Burgundy, 
that if he did not deliver up the place, he would 
put his father, then a priſoner in the camp, to 
death before his eyes. Philip reply'd, that the loſs 
of his father would be a cruel affliction to him, 
but that his duty was ſtill dearer, and he thought 


he knew the king too well to fear his diſhonour- | 


ing himſelf by ſuch an act of barbarity. 

If all the fieges did not prove ſucceſsful, the 
country was not thereby leſs expoſed to ravages; 
a war carried on with equal advantages is only 
the more bloody. Caſſel was burnt ; Dammartin 
had orders to extend his foragers inſuch manner as 
entirely to ruin the country. Let your depredati- 
ons be ſo eſfectual, ſaid the king to him in his letter, 
45 to leave no occaſion for returning; remember that 
you are an officer of the crown as well as I, and that 
if I am king, you are grand maſter. Lewis XI. 
thought, that ſuch as were in higheſt ſtations in 
the ſtate, were the moſt bound to ſerve it; and 
for this reaſon, though he was no way diſpleaſed 
with an officer, he would, notwithſtanding, re- 
move him from his poſt, if age or other circum- 


ſtances rendered him incapable of diſcharging' 


Kee | | 
The Flemings wanting a general to oppoſe 
againſt. the French, . whoſe intereſt might be 
nearly concerned in the ſucceſs of the war, on 


* 
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the caſtles, carried off the cattle, and committed 


all the. outrages of a cruel war. Des Querdes 


1 
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1477. their eyes upon Adolphus, duke of Guelders, 
= wvbom they releaſed out of the caſtle of Courtray, 


where he had been a priſoner many years on ac- 
count of his oruelties towards his father. They 
promiſed. him the princeſs in marriage, if he could 


drive the French out of the country, and recover 


*ournay. | 5 
Adolphus, animated by motives fo powerful, 
put himſelf at their head, and began with burn- 

g the ſuburbs of Tournay. During the night, 

ouy and la Sauvagere ſallied out with a thouſand 
zorſe, and two thouſand foot, and attacked the 
duke of Guelders. The diſſentions between the 

Gantois and the citizens of Bruges, who com- 

poſed his army, occaſioned their marching with 
ſo little order and caution, that la Savagere com- 
n forty lances, broke them at the 
firit charge. The duke himſelf was killed in the 
action, a general terror ſeized the army, and they 
were all eicher ain or put toflight, © © 

The Flemings re-aſſembling about two days 
after near Pont d' Eſpiere, to the number of four 
thouſand, Mouy marched againſt them, vanquiſh- 
ed them in battle, killed twelve hundred, and 
made nine hundred priſoners; the reſt: took to 
flight, and periſhed almoft all in the Scheld. | 
I' The death of the duke of Guelders decided the 
marriage of Mary of Burgundy. The pretenders 
to this match were, the dauphin, duke Maximi- 
lian ſon of the emperor Frederick TH, John the 
ſon of Adolphus duke of Cleves, and the duke 
of Guelders, We have already ſeen the reaſons 
of the king's not ſucceeding for the dauphin. As 
to the duke of Cleves's ſon, we are told, the 
princeſs had. an averſion to him; inſomuch, that 
upon the duke of Guelders's death, Maximilian 
found himſelf without a rival. The two e. 
3 F e 8 , unit 
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united in his favour, The Flemings pretended 1477. 
that the princeſs by this marriage would do o 


more than fulfil the intentions of the late duke 
her father, who had promiſed her to Maximilian, 
v uhich promiſe had been alſo ratified by a letter 
written by the princeſs herſelf. As the king had 
no longer any hopes of accompliſhing a marriage 
between Mary and the langere he Brafied hin. him- 
ſelf for the preſent with obſtructing as far as he 
could Maximilian's deſigns, He made it a 


by two letters of the late duke Charles, that he 


had brought himſelf under engagements to the 
duke of Savoy, after the promiſe made to Maxi- 
milian. But as he had little dependance on theſe 
remonſtrances, he turned his thoughts chiefly to 
the preventing of an alliance between Edward and 


Maximilian, whom we ſhall ſoon ſee become 


France's greateſt enemy. 
Soy archbiſhop of Vienne, Oliver le Roux, 


and ſeveral others, were for this purpoſe ſent over 


into England. Edward nam'd compiſſieners u 


his ſide. The money which the king diſtributed 


very liberally, proved more foreible than all the 


negociations. The greateſt difficulties vaniſhed 
in an inſtant, and the truee of ſeven years Was 
converted into a treaty: of peace, to continue du- 
ng the life of the two kings, and for a year 
ter. 
The duke of Britany, informed of this treaty 
between the king and Edward IV. began to fear 
he might be left without a protector. The diffi- 
culties in regard to the form of the oath he was 
to take to the king, ſtill ſubſiſted. More ſcru- 
pulous i in relation to the form, than the execution 
of treaties, he was every day demanding new ex- 
anations. But the preſent neceſſity of his af- 
| 3 all ig doubts ; he voy” and 
F me wore 
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| 1477. ſwore the treaty of Senlis, and converted it into 
= a keague offenſive and defenſive. By a private 
treaty he was releaſed from the obligation of ſerv- 

ing in perſon, or furniſhing ſuccours, when the 

king was engaged in any foreign war. It de- 
ſerves to be remarked of theſe two princes, that 

they conſented to ſwear the treaty upon whatever 

relicks the one ſnould propoſe to the other, ex- 

cepting the body of Jeſus Chriſt, and the croſs 

of S. Lo. What an aſſemblage of ſuperſtition, and 

ſcandalous prevarication ! But notwithſtanding the 

reſerve of this article, the duke ſwore the treaty up- 

on both; two Canons of Angers being appointed 

to carry the croſs of S. Lo to Nantes for that pur- 

poſe. Du Bouchage alſo went thither, with the 

| 13 John de Montaigu, and John Cham- 

n maſter of requeſts, to be preſent at his taking 

the oath. The king, more deſirous than ever 

to preſerve his allies, ſent John Rapin his maſter of 

the houſhold, and Brize one of his gentlemen of 

the horſe, to renew all former alliances with the 

duke of Lorain. Helikewiſe renewed with the Ve- 

netians, that amity and good underſtanding which 

their attachment to the houſe of Burgundy had ve- 

ry much altered; and deſirous of making one ef- 

= fort more, to break off the marriage between the 
Princeſs of Burgundy and Maximilian, he ſent Ro- 
rt Gaguin, general of the Order of Trinitarians, 

into Germany, with powers to aſſume the character 
of ambaſſador, if he found any probability of ſuc- 
ceeding in the negociation. He had orders to re- 

. Preſent to the electors the alliances that had ever 
ſubſiſted between the empire and the kings of 
France; and to tell them, that the heireſs of Bur- 
gundy being of the blood of France, and a ſubject 
of; the king, the laws of the realm permitted her 
not to marry without conſent of her ſovereign, and 
the chief of her houſe, Gaguin 
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Gaguin went to Cologn where he underſtood 147 To 
that Maximilian was to ſtop. He | Mer hi- 


credentials to the duke of Juliers, who made an- 
ſwer, that he had already paſſed his word to 
Maximilian, and therefore could not go back with 
honour. Gaguin concluded from the duke of 


Juliers reply, that it would be in vain to preſent 
his credentials to the other princes; ſo left Co- 


logn the ſame day with Maximilian. 
The Flemings were obliged to be at the ex- 
pence of their new prince's journey, who was as 
poor as the emperor his father was covetous. 
Maximilian made his entrance into Ghent, fol- 
lowed by the electors of Treves and Mentz, the 
marquiſſes of Brandenburg and Baden, the dukes 
of Saxony and Bavaria, and the greateſt part of 


the princes of the empire. The day after he was Aug. 18. 


married to the dutcheſs of Burgundy. 


During theſe preparations for the nuptials of 


Mary and Maximilian, Flanders was the theatre 
of a moſt cruel and bloody war, Orchies, Freſne, 


S. Saveur, Marchiennes, Harbec and St. Amand 


were reduced to aſhes, + | 

As the king ſuſpected, that the ſubmiſſion of 
the Burgundians would not prove ſo firm as it 
had been ſpeedy, he took care to ſet over that 
province, men whoſe fidelity he could rely on. 
Craon had been appointed governor of it, with 
power to aſſemble the ſtates, to command the 
atteridance of the nobility, to convoke the ban 
and arriere-ban of the provinces of Dauphine, 
Lyonnois, Fores, Beaujolois and Champagne; 
and to puniſh or pardon, as he ſhould find it moſt 


for his maſter's intereſt, Philip de Hothberg, 


at that time the eldeſt of the houſe of Baden, 
was made marſhal of Burgundy ; Philip Pot was 
appointed preſident of the parliament inſtituted 


by 
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147%. by letters of the 18th of March, and = was 

2 to conſiſt of the moſt conſiderable men of the 
province. John de Damas was continued in the 
government of Macon, and ſix gentlemen were 

appointed to ferve under him. All appeared quiet 
in the province of Burgundy when John de Cha- 
lon prince of Orange revolted to the party of the 
dutcheſs with the ſame precipitation as he had be- 
fore quitted it. He had flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of being put in poſſeſſion of Franche- 
Comte, and that the king would content himſelf 
with the bare ſovereignty of that province. Lewis 
was not fond of having his ſubjects too powerful: 
Finding the prince of Orange already very conſi- 
derable by his great poſſeſſions, he thought it 
ſufficient to appoint him lieutenant-general of it 
under Craon. The prince of Orange could not 
brook ſubjection to a man whom he looked upon as 
much his inferior. He therefore united with John 
of Cleves, reſolving to drive the French out of 
the Comtẽ. Many of the gentlemen of the coun- 
try were ſtill warmly attached to the princeſs Ma- 
ws. ry, ſome openly, others waited only an opportu- 
. nity to declare themſelves. 

The two brothers Claudius and William de 
Vaudrey, gave the ſignal of revolt, got together 
ſome troops, joined the prince of Orange, and 
to inſpire confidence into their party by ſome ſuc- 

ceſs, ſeized Veſoul, Rochfort and Auxonne. 

99957 Craon, deſirous to ſtifle the revolt in its birth, 

RN endeavoured to recover Veſoul, but he was un- 
happily ſurprized in an ambuſcade. Vaudrey 
made choice of a very dark night, fallied out with 

all the trumpets of the garriſon, diſperſed them in 
ſeveral places, and ordered the charge to be ſound- 
ed on all ſides. Craon imagining he was ſur- 


ns thought of nothing but * to 1 * 
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his eſcape. Vaudrey, attentive to all his motions, 1477. 
fell ſuddenly upon the French, whoſe retreat no. 
became a general rout. A great number of them 

were {lain upon the ſpot ; the reſt were either 
maſſacred by the peaſants in their flight, or drown- 

ed in the Saone. Craon eſcaped to Grey. The 

king was ſo exaſperated by this loſs, that he wrote 

to Craon to endeavour to get the prince of Orange 

into his hands, and cauſe him to be either hanged 

or, burnt, He was proceeded againſt as a traitor, 
. in effigy in all the towns of Bur- 


Mean while the king ordered ſome troops 

to advance againſt the Comtois, who had en- 

tered Burgundy. The Switzers, not caring to 

have the French for their neighbours, ſuffered all 

to paſs . quietly that were inclined to join the re- 
bels. Though the king cauſed their penſions to 

be regularly paid, and they had ſigned at Lucern 

the 25th of April, a treaty by which they ſtood 

engaged not to obſtruct the king in any manner 

in proſecuting his claim to the Franch-comte, 

they, notwithſtanding ſigned another at Zurich 

with the dutcheſs of Burgundy. The canton of 

Lucern avoided being concerned in it, and was 

very. forward in rene wing to the king proteſta- 
tions of the moſt inviolable attachment, aſſuring | | 
him that the proceedings of the aſſembly at Zu- . 
rich, were not, in any reſpect, contrary to the al- 3 
lances {ſworn with France; nay, that a proclama- 

tion had been publiſhed through all the cantons, 

forbidding the ſubjects of the republick, under 

pain of confiſcation of body and goods, to carry 

arms againſt the king. 1 

Notwithſtanding all theſe aſſurances of fidelity, 

the proclamation was but ill obſeryed. A grear 

number of Switzers were * the prince of Ora 
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pay, who, little regarding the imaginary penalties 
pronounced againſt him by the king, had driven 
the French out of Franche-comts. There now 
only remained to them in that province .the 
town of Grey, which Hugo de Chalons, firnamed 
Chateau-Guyon, reſolved to beſiege. He was al- 
ready on his way with a body of cavalry, and ex- 
1 the infantry to join him. Craon gave 
im not time to draw his troops together, but 
marched out to attack him. The charge was vi- 
gorous, and the victory warmly diſputed, but, at 
length, Chateau- Guyon was defeated, loſt twelve 
hundred of his 'men, and remained himſelf a 
priſoner. 5 
Mlarigni intending to revenge the defeat of 
Chateau-Guyon, entered Charolois, burnt the ſub- 
urbs of S. Gengou, and made himſelf maſter of a 
few ſmall towns. This light ſucceſs rouzed the 
party of the dutcheſs in Dijon. One named Chre- 
tiennot took up arms for her, and was upon the 
Int of rendering himſelf maſter of the town. 
The ſedition of the metropolis ſoon communi- 
cated itſelf to the other cities of the province. The 
magiſtrates of Chalons were beginning to treat 
with Toulongeon, who was at their gates, when 
Darnas, governor of Maconnois haſtening thither, 
prevented the intended defeftion, 
_  Craon having thus, by good fortune, recover- 
ed the towns he had had loſt in Charolois, re- en- 
tered Franche-comtẽ, ſurprized a party of the 
garriſon of Dole in an ambuſcade, and ſlew eight 
hundred of them. This ſucceſs determined him 
to form the ſiege of that place. It was defended 
by a body of Switzers, in open violation of trea- 
ties, and the ſolemn declarations they had ſo late- 
N made. Montbaillon was governor of the 
town, and the garriſon” was commanded by 2 
. n burger 
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burgher of Bern. 'Craon battered the place con- 1477. 
tinually for eight days together, and without exa- — 
mining whether the breach was large enough, or- 
dered two aſſaults to be given, in which the 
French were repulſed, with ha loſs of aboye a thou- - 
ſand men. A report prevailing at the ſame time, 
that the Switzers were on their march to relieve 
the place, the beſiegers were ſeized. with ter- 
ror. Craon decamped ſo haſtily that he left all 

his cannon behind him; whereupon the two bro- 
thers taking advantage of the diſorder of the 
French, fell upon them in orgy and en 

 tirely routed them. 

The conſternation was general. The enemy | 
marched immediately to Grey. The town was 
ſtrongly fortified, — defended by Salazar, a 
brave and experienced officer. They would have 
found it no eaſy taſk to get poſſeſſion of the place, 
had not treachery come in for a ſhare in the at⸗ 
tempt. The Vaudreys gained over the inhabi- 
tants, and were favoured in their approach by 4 

loud wind that drowned the —— 
dirty of the boldeſt of the troops, ſcaled the walls 
in different places, and ſcizing one of the gates, 
it to the reſt. | In a moment the ſtreets 
were filled with enemies. The fight was main+ 
tained in the dark. The French finding thems 
ſelves) attacked both by the ſoldiers and townſ- 
men, to be revenged of the treachery ef the inhar 
bitants, ſet fire to the city, and broke thorough 
the flames. Salazar retired into the caſtle with a 
hundred men. Such of the French as endea- 
voured to make their · eſcape by flight, fell in with 
the enemy's cavalry, ASS LE een 


pieces. 
; This misfortune, though great, d have 
been attended with EI Teal conſequences 
. ; - 2 
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Gy ſeſied | in Burgundy, had not Maximilian, that he 


might be at leiſure to ſtrengthen himſelf in his 
new dominions, made overtures of peace. He 


Aug.27. propoſed to the king to terminate all their diffe- 


Sept. 8. 


rences by a treaty. Lewis replied that he had ta- 


ken up arms — in defence of his own rights; 


that the princeſs Mary with-held ſeveral provin- 
ces belonging to the crown; that ſhe'was in poſ- 
feffion of others, for which ſhe was bound to do 
homage, and that he was ready to agree to a peace, 

ided it was ſuch a one as did not interfere 
with the rights of his crown. 

The king, to manifeſt the ſincerity of his in- 
tuentioria, nominated the chancellor Doriole, Phi- 
lip Pot lord de la Roche, Crevecœur, Bitch, and 
Boutillac, who repaired to Lens, and concluded 
a truce with Maximilian's commiſſioners, without 
however determining the preciſe length of time, 
as ſuppoſing that a peace would very ſoon follow. 
It appeared that neither Burgundy. nor Franche- 
comte were comprehended in the truce, which left 
the kingat liberrty to turn all his forces on that ſide. 

« Lewis, ſtill more diſſatisfied with the conduct of 


che lord de Craon than his ill ſucceßs, deprived 


him of his government, and baniſhed him the 
court. He was accuſed of paying a 8 re- 
gard to his own intereſt than the concerns of his 


maſter. Avarice was his predominant paſſion, 


and it is well known into what diſhonourablc 
ſteps that principle will often lead a man. He re- 
4 to his country - ſeat, poſſeſſed of ſuch-enor- 
_ wealth, as was but too glaring a proof of 

is guilt. The king gave the government of Bur- 


=T to Charles de Charmont d' Amboiſe, equal- 


ſpected for. his probity, his diſintereſtedneſs, 


| A * valcur. Lewis wrote to the eſtates af 


1 . Bur- 
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Burgundy, to aſſure them, that he would never 1478. 
ſuffer that province to be again ſeparated from the! 
crown, profeſſing at the ſame time ſo great a con- 
fidence in their fidelity, that he told them he in- 
tended to recall the Franc- archers. Sc 
Theſe armaments, and the expence the king 
was obliged to be at to continue the war, or main- 
tain peace, if his negociations for that end ſuc- 
ceeded, hindered his furniſhing the ſuccours which 
he had promiſed to Alphonſo king of Portugal, 
who was ſtill in France. Lewis took care that he 
ſhould be treated with the greateſt reſpect, but, 
at the ſame time, gave him to underſtand. that he 
was in no condition to keep his word with him, 
nay, that the neceſſity of his affairs even obliged 
him to acknowledge Ferdinand and Iſabella for 
king and queen of Caſtile. Alphonſo, who was 
2 witneſs of the king's ſituation, admitted his ex- 
cuſes, yielded to neceſſity, and reſolved. to turn 
monk. He imparted his deſign to his ſon, urged 
him to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, retired, 
and concealed himſelf with ſo much care, that it 
was generally believed he had croſſed the ſea, and 
was gone for Jeruſalem ;z a kind of devotion that 
{till continued faſhionable even in thoſe days. He 
was afterwards diſcovered in, a village near Hon- 
fleur, and given to know from the king, that 
there was a neceſſity for his leaving the kingdom. 
A tax was levied in Normandy to defray the ex- 
pence. of his voyage; and Antony de Foudras, 
maſter of the king's houſhold, was appointed to 
take charge of the imbarkation. 


% 
— 
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The king's reſolution of acknowledging Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, was owing to the intelligence 
he received from the protonotary Lucena, and 
John Lopez de Valdo Maſſo his penſioners in Ca- 
tile, that Mary and Maximilian, were ag: 
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2% with Ferdinand, who had conſented. to abandon 
the alliance of France, provided he might have 
equally advantageous conditions from thein. He 
knew further, that Ferdinand intended a match 
between the prince of Wales and his daughter 
— —— of —— ——— been al. 
ready ptothifed to the prince of Capua, ſon of 
oa Mice king of Na ns All that —— 
of Edward Was, to furniſh the king of Caſtile 
with ſuccouts againſt France and Portugal. But 
the King's addreſs broke all the meaſures of his 
enemies. Beſides, after the duke of Burgundy's 
death, there was no N but dreaded to be at 
variance with him. His arms made him formi- 

| Gable abroad; the examples he had made of the 
conſtable de S. Pol and ſome others, kept his ſub- 

5 in awe; and the execution of the duke of 
Nemours which happened this year, gave the 
finiſhing ſtroke to the eſtabliſhing of his autho- 

rity, and effectually ſtifled all fpirit of revolt. 

James d' Armagnac duke of Nemours, was the 
jon of Bernard d*Armagnac count de la Marche, 

who had been governor to Lewis XI. This prince 
out of a refpett for the father, had loaded the fon 
with favours. He had granted him in marriage 

his couſm the daughter of the count du Maine; 
0 entruſted him with che command of armies, apd 
b honoured him with the title of duke and peer; 
a digniſty ſo much the more conſiderable, as it had 
hithertô been granted to none but princes of the 
blood, and even very ſparingly to them. The 

duke of Nemours 1 the king with the 
Blackeſt ingratitude. He was one of the firſt to 
decke himſelf in the war of the publick good. 

I find in a manuſcript chronicle, that he propoſed 

to du Lau to kill the King. He leagued with the 
evunt d' Armagnac, and joined the party cs = 
. G uk 
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duke of Guyenne: the conſtable's accuſers, and 1477; 


21:5. 


the conſtable himſelf charged Nemours. He was. 


ever engaged in deſigns that ſtood in need of a 
pardon, and the leaſt of all men deſerved it. Af- 
ter having obtained it ſeveral times, he was obliged 
to purchaſe it once more by renouncing the pri- 
vileges of duke and peer. He was afterwards ac- 
cuſed of having engagements in England, and 
with other enemies of the ſtate, and of forming 
a deſign to impriſon the king, kill the dauphin, 
and divide the kingdom. The king, weary of ex- 
erciſing his clemency to no purpoſe, ordered the 
duke of Nemours to be arreſted at Carlat. The 
dutcheſs, who then lay in, was ſo alarmed at the 
news, that ſhe died immediately upon it. Ne- 
mours was conducted to the Baſtile, and ſhut up 
in a cage. The count de Beaujeu, the chancellor 


Boufile · le- Juge governor of Rouſſillon, Montaigu, 


and ſeveral 22 and counſellors in parlia- 
ment, were nominated to 47: wag the indictment, 
When the articles againſt him were drawn up, 
the king ordered — to be read before him, 
and wrote to the principal cities of the kingdom 
to ſend deputies to aſſiſt at the trial. Being in- 
formed.that the duke of Nemours had been ſuf- 
fered to come out of his cage when he was inter- 
rogated, he blamed the indulgence of the judges, 
ordered the priſoner to be interrogated in his 
commanded him to be put upon the rack, 
and preſcrib'd himſelf the form of tas exami- 
nation. n 
Nemours no longer Jonkting that his ruin was 
reſolved on, had recourſe to ſubmiſſions. He im- 
plored the king's clemency, and begged that his 


children might not be diſhonoured by the infamous 


puniſhment of their father. Lewis XI. was in- 
flexible when he had once ſet his heart upon ven- 
P 4 | geance z 
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geance z the duke of Nemours was condemned to 
loſe his head, and was accordingly executed be- 


fore the town-hall *. Never was execution per- 


formed with greater ſolemnity. Nemours was 
conducted to the place of puniſhment upon a 
horſe covered with black, the chamber where he 
confeſſed himſelf was hung with black ; a new 
ſcaffold was erected, tho' there was one always 
ſtanding in the place; and the criminals children 
were placed under him, that their father's blood 
might run down upon them. The confiſcated eſ- 
tates of the duke of Nemours were divided among 
his judges and the king's favourites, as Peter de 
Bourbon, Boufile-le-Juge, Lenoncourt, Commines, 
and ſome others. The king at the ſame time gave 
to du Lude the confiſcated lands that had belong- 


ed to the prince of Orange. The principality it- 


ſelf was re-united to Dauphine, and Anceſune ap- 
Pointed governor, of it. Lewis XI. hoping to 


ward off conſpiracies, by raiſing diſtruſt among 


1478. 


thoſe concerned in them, publiſhed an edict, im- 
rting, that all who had any knowledge of de- 
— againſt the king, queen, or dauphin, and 
did not immediately diſcover them, ſhould be re- 
puted accomplices, and puniſhed as ſuch. This 
edi& was afterwards made uſe of to condemn M. 
de Thou, tho? then almoſt univerſally forgotten, 
nay, unknown to the greateſt part of the judges 
themſelves, and only revived to gratify the hatred 
of a miniſter. . | CDT eee, 


Lewis in the beginning of this year, treated 


— with Bernard de la Tour about his claim to the 


after, county of Bologn. Philip duke of Burgundy had 
Fan + "bined it in 1419. Lewis having recovered it laſt 


campaign, might have kept it by right of con- 


| ..- . queſt, 
*-Condepnned the roth of July, executed the 4th of Au 
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queſt. The houſe of la Tour had never been 
actually poſſeſſed of it; but as Bernard was by 
the "mother's ſide deſcended from the ancient 
counts of Auvergne, and had therefore ſome 
claims upon the county in queſtion z the king 
gave him in exchange that of Lauraquais of equal 
value. Some months after he did homage for it 
to the holy virgin in the church of. Boulogn-ſur- 
mer, made an offering of a golden heart weigh» 
ing thirteen Marcs, and ordained by letters 
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tents dated in April at Heſdin, chat his ſucceſſors 


ſhould do the fame homage, accompanying it 
with a like offering. | 8 
Maximilian who by his marriage was now be- 


come the natural enemy of France, might have 


proved no lefs formidable than the late duke 


Charles, had he been ſupported by the Engliſh. 


But the Money which Lewis diſtributed very li- 
berally among them, made them pay little or no 
regard to the ſolicitations of an indigent prince. 
Edward, led by gratitude, or rather his intereſt, 
and hoping to draw new contributions from the 


fame quarter, ſent Howard and Tonſtal with 


Dr. Langton to the court of France. They were im- 
powered to convert the late truce, which was to 


continue for a year after the death of the two 


kings, into a treaty of peace. | 
The king, deſirous to draw from the ambaſſa- 
dors the ſecret of their inſtructions, employed 


Boufile-le- Juge to ſift them on that head. Hiſ- 
torians henceforward ſtile him the count de Caf- 


tres, the king having beſtowed that county u 
him, which was a part of the confiſcated e 


of the duke of Nemours. The count de Caf- 


tres managed Dr. Langton with ſo much art, 


that he ſoon diſcovered that Edward had nothin 
ſo much at heart as the marriage of the princef 


Elizabeth 
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1478. Elizabeth his daughter with the dauphin; t 
ny Haſtings, Edward's favourite, was wholly in 1 


intereſt of France; but that ſeveral of the nobi- 
ty murmured at the king's deferring ſo long the 
| Payment of Margaret's ranſom. 

Lewis immediately ordered ten thouſand crowns 
to be paid down on the ſcore of the ranſom. Ed. 
ward, who was often in want of money, more 
don account of his expenſive Pleaſures, than the 

_ exigencies of the ſtate, received this ſupply fo 

feaſonably, and the gratitude of princes on theſe 
occaſions is generally ſo warm, that he wrote to 
his ambaſſadors to finiſh the fa Lewis hav- 
ing nothing to fear from the iſh, turned his 
— towards the Liegeois — che German 
_ whom he .endeavoured to gain over to 

de againſt Maximilian. The Liegeois had 

ao: forgotten their late calamities; they re- 
preſented .the ruined __ of their country, and 
their towns. incapable of defence; that their lands 
were held of the emperor Maximilian's father; 
that they had been already ſummoned to. furniſh 
ſupplies to that prince, and if they dared to declare 
againſt him, muſt expect to be put under the ban 
of the empire; that the only favour they could 
hope for, was the being . to obſerve a neu- 
trality, by which they might perhaps in time re- 

Cover their loſſes, and find themſelves in à capa- 
city of ſerving France. The king was not fatil- 
Hed with this anſwer, and altho* he had : ſcafce 
any pretence for demanding aid of the'Liegedis, 
after having abandoned them ſo ſhamefully in 
their misfortunes, he ordered them to be Pry 
that there had always been a ſtrict alliance between 
the ſtates of Liege and the kings of France; 

vhereas the three laſt dukes of Burgundy had been 
He ak n * of their country; that 
therefore 
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therefore they ought not to ſtand neuter in the pre- 1478. 
ſent quarrel; that there was an abſolute neceſſit ...? 


for their declaring themſelves, and that one of the 
two they muſt chuſe, either his protection or his re- 
ſentment. ME, 
Mean while the king treated with the count de 
Montbelliard, who agreed to receive the French 
into his eſtates, in conſideration of ſix thouſand 
livres. The duke of Wirtemberg gave it alſo un- 
der his hand, to declare for France. Duke Sigiſ- 
mund of Auſtria, to whom the king allowed a pen- 
ſion, wanted, if poſſible, to preſerve it without de- 
claring againſt Maximilian, and to that end offered 
himſelf as a mediator between the two princes z but 
before I go any farther with him, ſaid the king, 1 
muſt know whether he will be my friend. | 


The Emperor Frederic wrote about the ſame iz. 6. 


time a letter to the king, in which he complained 
of his ſeizing upon Cambray, and ſubſtituting there 
the Flower-de-Luce in room of the Imperial Eagle: 
he had entered Franche-Comte, in a hoſtile 
manner, and turned his arms againſt ſome towns that 
were held of the Empire; which he could not but 
look upon as a violation of the alliance that had fo 
long ſubſiſted between the king of France and the 
emperors of Germany: that as for him and the 
duke Maximilian his ſon, they deſired nothing fo 
much as peace; but that if this could not be ob- 
tained, he took God and men to witneſs that he 
was compelled to enter upon a war, being reſolved 
to defend to the utmoſt of his power the rights of 
his ſon, his own, and thoſe of the Empire. 

The king wrote back to the emperor, that he 
thought it injurious to reproach him with having 
violated ancient alliances, and ſtill more to declare 
| war againſt him after all the ſervices which the em- 
perors had received of the kings of France: that 

pa 7 it 
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1478. it became an emperor rather to cheriſh and main- 
tan peace among Chriſtian OWE and to unite 
with them againſt Infidels. 
© 'Theſe letters on both ſides were no more than a 
vain parade of frivolous expoſtulations, which no 
5 way tended to adjuſt the intereſts in queſtion, and 
produced no good effect. The emperor, without 
coming to an open rupture with France, furniſhed | 
Maximilian with troops; and the king, ſecure of 
the Engliſh and Switzers, prepared to defend his 
_ and perhaps to regulate. them by his ſuc- 
cels. 
Lewis, who never made war but when con- 
ftrained to it, readily complied with the offers of 
| thoſe who courted. his alliance. He entered into 
"os a treaty with Philip of Savoy, and granted him 
conſiderable penſions upon his agreeing to ſign the 
articles of the edict publiſhed the December before, 
ordaining that all who had any knowledge of plots 
or conſpiracies ſhould give immediate notice of 
them to the king. Philip ſwore to ſerve the king 
an all his enemies, and Maximilian by name, 
houſe of Savoy being alone excepted. — 

Lewis at the ſame time gave to Antony, baſtard 
of Burgundy, the county of Oſtrevant, the chatel- 
lany of Bapaume, and the city of Bouchain. Pre- 
ſents ſo conſiderable, tho? granted out of the new 
conqueſts, rouzed the zeal of the parliament, who, 
at the ſolicitation of ſome that were about the king, 
renewed the oppoſition they had before made in 
1470 to ſuch like alienations, proteſting againſt all 
the king ſhould do contrary to the tenor of that op- 

poſition. 

In reality theſe exceſſive liberalities could not be 
ſupported but to the hurt and prejudice of the peo- 
ple, inaſmuch as they obliged the king to borrow 
of his ſubje&s, or impoſe taxes upon . un 
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muſt it be owned at the ſame time, that if we ex- 1478. 
cept his offerings in point of devotion, which were. 

beyond meaſure burdenſom and extravagant, all 

his other nces had the publick good in view, 
and eſpecially the preſervation of his ſubjects 

which made Molinet, Duke Maximilian's Hiſto- 
rian, ſay, that Lewis had rather loſe ten thouſand 
crowns, than riſk the life of an archer. | 

The king, who was deſirous that all his enter- 

prizes might appear founded on-ſome juſt claim, 

eaſily perceived that he could not with any face of 

reaſon ſtretch that of the reverſion, in reſpe& of 

ſeveral provinces, ſo far as he deſired. This put 

him upon the deſign of attacking the memory of 

the late duke Charles, and proſecuting him for the 

crime of rebellion and felony. As the intended 

proceſs regarded the peerdoms of Burgundy, Flan- 

ders, and Artois, the king, that he might ſet out 

at firſt with at leaſt ſome appearance of juſtice and 
moderation, offered to the duke and dutcheſs of 
Auſtria, to refer the matter to the judgment of the 

peers, who were the natural judges of the preſent 

cauſe. He adduced as examples the proceſs be- 
tween king Philip the Hardy, and Charles king of 
the two Sicilies, about the ſucceſſion of Alphonſo 8 
count of Poitiers; that between Charles the fair 
and Eude duke of Burgundy, in relation to the _ 
appenage of Philip the Long, which Eude pre- _—_ 
tended was his inheritance in right of his wife that | 
king's daughter; and laſtly between Charles V. 
and Philip duke of Orleans. 

The king propoſed to the duke and dutcheſs, 
that they ſhould be preſent in perſon at the aſſem- 
bly, or ſend ſome thither in their name, to defend | | 

their rights. The Pope, the king of the Romans, ©} 
and the Electors of the Empire were invited to ſend | 
deputies to it, provided the affair was decided in 
"Ia, | France, 
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1478. France, becauſe the laws of the realm did not al- 
bs of its being tried elſewhere. 
Theſe offers being rejected, as was natural to 
| foreſee they muſt, a criminal proceſs was begun 
* I 1. againſt the memory of the late duke Charles. The 
articles of the charge traced things a great way 
back. They recounted all that had paſſed under 
the reigns of Charles VI, and Charles VII; the 
murder of the duke of Orleans, the introduction of 
the Engliſh into France, the alliances of the dukes 
of Burgundy with them, the proſcription of the 
p Dauphin, the devaſtations, maſſacres, and all the 
_ 7 — to which the kingdom had been expoſed. 
x. Next were mentioned the war of the publick good, 
and the treaties of Conflans and Peronne. This 
laſt was in a particular manner inſiſted on, and re- 
preſented as the effect of conſtraint and perfidy, 
* great pains being taken to ſhow that the duke had 
violated his promiſe. A detail likewiſe was given 
of all that paſſed at Peronne, with a copy of the 
ſafe- conduct ſent to the king by duke Charles. It 
may be proper to obſerve, that the original itſelf, 
as it has been ſince found, differs greatly from the 
letter inſerted in the verbal proceſs, I ſhall here 
- give, a faithful Der „ 


* ; 81 RI ; 


Beg leave to offer my moſt humble we 
to you, and likewiſe to thank you for ſend- 

de « ing the cardinal (Balue) who hs told me of 
your deſire of having an interview with me; 

de which I eſteem a great honour, and return my 
e warmeſt acknowledgments for. I have ſigni- 
A « fied to him my intentions in regard to that and 
| other matters, which you may, if you think = 
: Aer, inform n about, I give you full 2 

6 - 
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« afſurance of an entire liberty both of coming and 1487. 
« returning; and humbly requeſt, that you will bee. 
« pleaſed to receive my meſſages by the cardinal 
66 Fn the' fame friendly manner as they were deli- 
« yered, for which I refer you to himſelf, Pray 
« Heaven your life may be long and happy. 
« Written by the hand of your moſt humble and 
« moſt obedient ſubject, | 
The letter inſerted in the verbal par is dif- 
ferent from that given above, an the 
ſafe⸗ conduct in terms much more ſtrong and obli- 
gatory. IT. ſwear and promiſe, ſays the duke, upon 
my faith and honour, that you may come, abide and 
return in full ſecurity, and at your pleaſure ; which 
liberty is here given without reftrittion or reſerve, 
and to aſſure you that no pretences ſhall be uſed to 
detain either your ſelf or any belonging 10 you, let 
what will happen, In witneſs whereof I have writ 
and figned this with my own hand. Perume, the 8th 
* 1468. Your moſt humble and obedient 

ett, : 


Crates. 


Antony and Baldwin baſtards of Burgundy, An- 
tony and Philip de Crevecœur, Bitche and Fery de 
Cluny atteſted, that this laſt letter was written with 
the duke of Burgundy's own hand. Bitche added, 
that he had ſeen him write it, and that he was him- 
ſelf the 7 who delivered it to the meſſenger. 

We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, either that the duke 


wrote two letters upon the ſame ſubject, which is by 
no means probable; or, that the letter he ſent was 
not conformable to his own minute of it; or, that 
this inſerted in the verbal proceſs was forged. A 
ſoit proſecuted with ſo much animoſity and paſſion, 
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that occaſion. „ SG YE} | 
Altho' duke Charles had ſome ground of com- 
plaint againſt the king, it is nevertheleſs certain, 
that he may be truly charged with a violation of 
the law of nations at Peronne. Among the crimes 
wherewith he was reproached, the greateſt ſtreſs 


was laid upon ſuch as tended to render his me- 


mory odious.. He was charged with having been 
an accomplice of Ithier, of Hardy, of the Conſta- 
ble, and of the duke of Nemours. The duke of 
Burgundy had indeed been partly embark'd in. ſe- 
veral of theſe plots; which gave ſome colour of 
probability to the fiftitious crimes charged upon 


him. Some of the articles, however, were fo ex- 


travagant. and unreaſonable, that- they could only 
ſerve to weaken the force of thoſe which had a juſt 


foundation. Thus it was made criminal in the 


dutcheſs to have written letters to the ſtates of 
Burgundy, after her father's death, and to have 
ſought the alliance of the Switzers, as if it was not 
allowable in a ſovereign princeſs to make ſuch trea- 


ties as ſhe ſhould find moſt for her intereſt. 


During the proſecution of this ſuit, the king 
was upon the frontiers endeavouring to gain over 
the governors of ſome of the towns, But that 
he might not confine himſelf wholly to. the way 
of negociation, he ordered Conde to be inveſt- 


ed. This town covered Valenciennes, and he 


earneſtly deſired to make himſelf maſter of it, as it 
would ſecure his conqueſts in Hainault. Min- 
goual defended the place with three hundred men, 
all good troops. The king inveſted it, and 
charged Mouy to cut off the communication with 
Valenciennes, an uſeleſs precaution, becauſe the 


hatred ſubſiſting between Mingoual and Galiot 


g9- 
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governor of Valenciennes, was a ſufficient ſecu - 1478. 
rity againſt their mutually aiding each other... 
The people are but too often the victims of theſe 

low perſonal quarrels. The town was ſoon obliged 

to capitulate. Several Germans went over to the 

king's fide, but nothing could ſhake the fidelity 

of Mingoual, who immediately upon the ſurren- 

der of the place withdrew to Maximilian. The 

king continued the inhabitants in the enjoyment. 

of their privileges, ordered the town to be re- 

ci put a gariſon into it, and left it the ſame 


. The caſtles of Trelon and Boſſu ſurrender- 
ed upon the firſt ſummons. A general con- 
ſternation ran thro* the country, and the king 
might have puſhed his conqueſts a great way, 
had not Maximilian ſpeedily aſſembled his 
army. Detachments were then ſent out: on 
both ſides to make incurſions ; the advantages 
were pretty near equal, which ſerved only to 
heighten the calamities of the country. Boſſu 
and Trelon were retaken. The French aban- 
doned and burnt Chateau-de-Ville. The king 
ſuſpecting that Maximilian had a deſign upon 
Conde, ordered Mouy to aſſemble all the inha- 
bitants in the principal church, under pretence 
of offering thanks to god for a victory juſt ob- 
tained, Mean while the ſoldiers pillaged the ci- 
ty, loaded ſome boats with the moſt valuable 
part of the booty, and burnt the reſt. The ga- 
riſon of Mortagne acted the ſame treacherous part 
in that city. N es 
Galiot ſallied out of Valenciennes with eight 
thouſand men, and made an incurſion as far as 
the gates of Queſnoy. Dammartin provok'd at 
this bravado, fell upon the enemy, and drove 
them back till he was even within fight of Maxi- 


Vor, II. | Q milan, 
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1478. milian, The prince aſtoniſhed at an action ſo full 
Gwynn of boldneſs, ſent the count de Chimay to the 


king, with propoſals of peace. Lewis, who de- 
pended ſtill 48 upon en than arms, re- 
ceived Chimay very favourably. Beſides, he be- 
gan to entertain ſome ſuſpicion of the Venetians, 
on account of the peace they had lately concluded 
with Sigiſmund duke of Auſtria. The Switzers 
too ſeemed to be. jealous of the king's conqueſts 
and the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy was inceſ- 
fantly ſoliciting her brother Edward IV. to declare 
againſt France. Edward had no intention to 
comply, but he artfully made uſe of the preſent 
juncture to draw continual ſupplies of money 
rom the king. 15 hh i 

All theſe circumſtances made Lewis extremely 
deſirous of peace. The inhabitants of Cambray, 


after the king's admiſſion into that place, were 


fo well ſatisfied with their treatment, and the 
manner in which the king governed them, that 
of their own accord they paſſed an act, in which 
they acknowledged their having been formerly a 
part of the realm of France; that they were then 
treated with juſtice and clemency ; that ever ſince 
their ſeparation from it, they had been expoſed 
to all manner of oppreſſion and violence, with- 
out receiving the Ed redreſs from the emperors; 
and that for theſe reaſons they again put them- 

felves under the juriſdiction of the king. 
Lewis, to ſhew his gratitude to the inhabitants 
of Cambray for this teſtimony of their good will, 
and willing at the fame time to ſatisfy the empe- 
for in regard to his complaints, ordered that the 
imperial eagle ſhould be again replaced, where- 
ver the Flower- de- Luce had been ſer up, and re- 
ſtored che inhabitants to their liberty, without any 
othes condition on their part than that of obſerv- 
| | ing 
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ing an exact neutrality, and owning his ſove- 1478. 
reignty and juriſdiction. The king after ward 
agrecd with Chimay upon a truce of ten days, Jun. 10. 


which was prolonged for a year. 

By this treaty Lewis engaged to reſtore to 
Maximilian all that he had conquered in Hainault 
and Franche-Comtẽ; that freedom of Commerce 
ſhould be re- eſtabliſned; and every one ſuffered 
to enjoy his property in quiet. In this truce were 
comprehended almoſt all the princes and ſtates of 
Europe, without any mention of the pope. The 
conſervators were to meet every fifteenth day, 
upon the territories of France and Flanders alter- 
nately, in order to adjuſt any differences that 
might ariſe in relation to the truce. Each party 
in the mean time choſe ſix arbitrators, who were 
to be employed in negotiating a peace, and had 
power to nominate a ſupreme arbitrator within 
fix months, if they could not agree among them- 
ſelyes about the terms of it. As ſoon as the 
truce was ſigned, the king ſent orders to evacuate 
Queſnoy, Bouchain, Tournay, and ſeveral other 
towns, whoſe inhabitants for the moſt part re- 
gretted their being taken from under the govern- 
ment of France. EOS | 

Chamont d'Amboiſe, who commanded in Bur- 
gundy, not having timely notice ſent him of the 
truce, took Seure, Verdun, Mont-Saugeon, and 
laid ſiege to Baune which had revolted. Simon 
de Quingey, William Vaudray, and Cottebrune, 
aſſembled ſome troops to relieve it, and had al- 
ready ſurprized Verdun; Chamont attack d them 
before they could fortify themſelves in that place, 
made them all priſoners, and cut in pieces eight 
hundred Switzers and Germans who had joined 
them: He immediately returned before Beaune, 
and forced it to ſurrender upon very hard condi- 
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1478. tions. All their wines were ſeized, and they were 

e—/— over and above obliged to pay forty. thouſand 

cc.rovns to fave the city from total pillage. 

The king being informed that Berry was upon 

the point of revolting, ſent du Bouchage thither 

with unlimited power, who foon brought back 

*the province to its obedience. Du Bouchage had 

already come off with honour and ſucceſs in fe- 

veral commiſſions of this kind. When the king 

found it neceſſary to inveſt any one with his au- 

thority, he generally did it without reſerve or re- 

ſtriction; leſt irreſolution, and the time uſually 

taken up in ſending and waiting for orders, might 
cauſe the expedients made uſe of to miſcarry. 

'We have ſeen with what celerity the prince of 

Orange embraced and quitted the party of the 

king. The decree given againſt him did not fail 

* to diſquiet him; and in order to open a way for 

having it reverſed, by ſome conſiderable revolu- 

tion, he formed a deſign of poiſoning the king. 

The perſon employed for this purpoſe was one 

John Renond, who having been ſervant at Lyons 

to a factor of the houſe of Medicis, had reſolved 

upon a journey to Florence to try his fortune 

there by the means of his old maſter. He was 

arreſted upon his way and conducted to S. Claude 

where Erbains commanded. Erbains ſent him to 

the prince of Orange, who after queſtioning him 

ſtrictly, and cauſing him to be examined by the 

baſtard of Orange, found him a reſolute deter- 

mined fellow, one that wanted an opportunity of 

making his fortune, who had boldneſs enough to 

commit a crime, and was incapable pf being de- 

terred from it by a horror of the guilt. He took 

him aſide, and made him ſwear upon the Goſ- 

pak, he would do whatever ſhould be requir'd of 

him: As if oaths could bind a man to a crime; Ml + 
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ſcrupulous in point of oaths, as in regard to the 
crime itſelf, and greedy of the promiſed reward, 
readily yielded to every thing that was deſired of 
him. -- The prince of Orange then told him, that 


the king after hearing maſs, had a cuſtom of 


kiſſing the corners of 'the altar, which he muſt 
therefore rub with a poiſonous tincture. Renond 


took the poiſon, and was preparing to ſet out, 


when the prince of Orange imparted the project 
to Erbains. This laſt told him, that he had done 
wrong in truſting a Frenchman, and that he knew 
of one, whom they could more aſſuredly depend 
22 provided care was taken to bury the ſecret 
effectu 


ally, by making away with Renond. He 


was thereupon ſeized and ſent to Salines; but 
found means to eſcape and get to Bourges by un- 
frequented ways. He was introduced to the king, 
made a full diſcovery of all we have related above, 


and to touch him in a ſenſible part, added, that 


having made a vow when in priſon to the bleſſed 
virgin of Puy, and to St. James, the bonds were 
in a moment looſened from off his hands. He 


enlarged much upon this pretended miracle, 
and ran on with great fluency in a fort of diſ- 


courſe. no leſs familiar to ruffians than crimes 
themſelves. 1 2h. 75 
The king ordered him to be carried before the 
parliament, to whom he at the ſame time ſent a 
letter conceived in theſe terms. EW 76 


My friends and ſubjelts, the prince of Orange 


lad formed a defign 10 poiſon me; but God, the 
Bleſſed Virgin, and $t. Martin, have fruſtrated his 
wicked purpoſe, -as you will ſee by the double of the 
informations I ſend you to be read in open court, be- 
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or that villains ought to reſpect only ſuch as it 1478. 
was unlawful for them to keep. Renond, as little. 
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1478. fore all the world, that no one may remain ignorant 
ny of the perfidy and treaſon of that prince. 


Given at Cambray the 6th of June 1478. 


The parliament ordered all the informations to 
be read at the bar of the great chamber, and 
made publick proclamation of the prince of 
Orange's crime, whom they had already con- 
demned to death. | 1 2 

It was probably in acknowledgment for the diſ- 
covery of this conſpiracy, that the king, at his 
return, expended ſo much in acts of devotion. He 

gave no leſs than two thouſand Marcs of ſilver 
towards the raiſing of a rail round the ſhrine of 

St. Martin, and rebuilt the church of Victoria 
near Senlis. 4161 tne, 

The devotion of this prince, tho* ſometimes 
puſhed to ſuperſtition, yet never hindered him 
from aſſerting the rights of his crown, Where 
they chanced to be concerned, he ſeldom piqu'd 
himſelf upon a childiſh devetion; he never failed 
indeed in the exterior marks of reſpect to the 

| © Clergy, but would by no means ſuffer them to 
ſtretch their power beyond its proper bounds. 

Complaints were brought before him againſt cer- 

| tain mendicant friars who ſtiled themſelves inqui- 
BY . fitors of faith, and greatly moleſted the people 
| in the mountainous of Dauphine, A pro- 
1 clamation was publiſhed forbidding theſe auda- 
8 cious Monks to diſturb or harraſs his ſubjects, and 
| reſerving to himſelf and council the. ultimate de- 
| ciſion in all cafes of that kind. 8 

- Lewis Xlth's firmneſs and regard to juſtice, 
| ſhone out ſtill more conſpicuous in the affair of 
1 the houſe of Medicis, whoſe defence he under- 


took againſt the pope. 
"0 * The 
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The family of Medicis was the moſt powerſul 1478. 
in Florence. Comus de Medicis, ſurnamed they 


Great, added a new luſtre to it; he was gover- 
nor of the city, and exerciſed an almoſt ſovereign 
authority in the republick. He owed his great 
riches to commerce, his authority to his riches, 
and the eſteem in which he was held among his 
fellow-citizens, to the generous uſe he made of 
theſe advantages. The'defender of the oppreſſed, 
the patron and protector of learning *, he was 
- ſuperior to moſt princes, by being a truly great 
man. Py 
His fortune and merit drew upon him a load 
of envy.  Adverſity was ſtill wanting to add 3 
new luſtre to his character, and the reſtleſs at- 
tempts of his enemies contributed to render his 
glory compleat. He was baniſhed Florence, but 
| the neceſſities of the ſtate ſoon obliged them to 
recal him, and his authority became more firmly 
eſtabliſhed than ever, as the publick ſafety was 
found to depend upon it. The Florentines con- 
tinued it to his ſon Peter, and his grandſons Lau- 
rence and julian red it likewiſe with dignity. 
Ide enemies of the houſe of Medicis mi 
be ſaid rather to lie quiet than be deſtroyed. The 
Pazzi's and Salyiati's, who next to them, were 
of greateſt conſideration in the ſtate, wanted only 
an Opportunity to ruin them. The family of the 
Pazzi's was very numerous; they were even neax- 
related to the houſe of Medicis, and Blanche, the 
er, of Laurence and Julian, was actually mar- 
ried to William Pazzi; but the ties of blood do 
not always form 1 friendſhip, and ſeldom 


Pre- 


Comus de Medicis Fer o-. 
diſtinguiſhed talents, w out of Greece upon the inva- 
fion of the Turks. It is by the channel of Italy that the ſq - 
ences, learning, and the fine arts have been conveyed to ug 
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1478. prevail againſt the incitements of ambition. Count 
oe de la Rovere, the pope's nephew, com- 


plained that the houſe of Medicis had hindered 
his becoming lord of Imola, and joined the tac- 
tion of their enemies. After many projects and 
attempts to deſtroy them, they found there was 
no way left but to aſſaſſinate them. The execu- 
tion of this deſign was attended with many diffi- 
culties; there was a neceſſity for murdering the 
two Hotias at the ſame time, and in the midſt 
of a people by whom they were extremely be- 
oved. 

jo The Pazzi's, aud Francis Salviati, archbiſhop 


of Piſa, the chief conductors of the conſpiracy, 


crew into it all thoſe who either through a reſt- 
leſſneſs of temper, deſperate fortunes, or 'a con- 
Jciouſneſs of their crimes, were deſirous of a re- 
volution; as Bandini, Bagnioni, Maffei, Poggio 
the ſon off the famous Poggio, Monte-ſecco, and 
a great many others. The conſpirators fixed up- 
on Sunday the 26th of April for the execution of 
their deſign. The place appointed was the church, 
and the ſignal the elevation of the hoſt. So ma- 
ny awful circumſtances raiſed a horror in Monte- 
Teceo, who was a ſoldier ; he refuſed to have any 
Hand in it: Bagnioni a prieſt, took his place, and 
Ehgaged to kill Laurence, while - Franciſco Pazzi 
and Bandit ſhould fall upon his ane enen and 
Jab n itt, | 
All was now in readies for the en of 
Their deſign. Laurence de Medicis was already 
in church, and the ſervice began. Pazzi and 
Bandini, uneaſy becauſe they ſaw not Julian, went 
to look for him, and brought him with them. 
The two brothers took their ſeats: the arch- 


; biſnop of Piſa no longer doubting of the ſucceſs, 
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ſpirators to ſeize the palace, and make ſure of the 1478. 
magiſtrates. Whether it was chance, or ſuſpi- wu 
cion, they had no ſooner entered, than the doors 
were ſhut upon them. Mean while the aſſaſſins 
in the church fell upon the two brothers. Ban- 
dini and Pazzi ſtabbed Julian; but Laurence de- 
fended himſelf againſt Maffei and Bagnioni, and 
made his retreat into the veſtry by the help of ſome 
friends, and eſpecially of a man whom he had 
delivered out of priſon two days before, and who 
ſaved his life at the hazard of his own. 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the confuſion, ter- 
ror, and uproar of the people in the church, 
where every one thought his life in danger. 
James Pazzi, the chief of that family, mounted 
on horſeback, and rode- through the city, crying 
out, liberty and the people; but) no body offered 
to join him, the general conſternation keep) 
them all in ſuſpence. Upon this the friends of 
the: houſe of Medicis, reſuming coyrage, 'brought 
Laurence out of his aſylum, and conducted him 
home in triumph. The people roſe upon the 
conſpirators and flew them; they who were in 
the palace obſerving how matters went, joined in 
executing the publick vengeance, and to diſtin- 
. guiſh'themſelves the more, cauſed the archbiſhop 
of Piſa and Poggio to be hanged at the bars of one 
of e windows; Franciſco Pazzi was ſeized, and 
underwent the ſame fate. The cardinal de la 
Rovere, the pope's nephew, very narrowly eſ- 
”m—_— fury of the populace, and - owed his 
ety wholly to the fear occaſioned by two thou- 
ſand men, whom the pope had ordered to ad- 
vance, and be in readineſs to ſupport the conſpi- 
racy. - Theſe troops finding that the enterprize 
had miſcartied, diſcharged their yengeance upon 
the country, by rayaging and laying it waſte in a 
1 mer- 
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1478. mercileſs manner ; the people made reprizals up- 
all whom they ſuſpected to be partizans of the 


houſe of Pazzi. 

The king of Naples joining the pope in hopes 
that he might be able to draw ſome advantage 
from the preſent confuſion of the republick, the 


Florentines implored aid on all hands, and ſent 


Guy and Antony Veſnucci into France. 

The king was afraid at firſt to meddle in the 
wars of Italy. Sanſeverin endeavouring to per- 
ſuade him, that he ought to take advantage of 


theſe troubles, in order to get ſome footing in that 


country; Lewis replied, that diſtant conqueſts 
were always burdenſome, and never of any real 
ſervice to the kingdom. Mean while the pope 
2 on his deſigns ſo ſucceſsfully, that the 

ing thought proper to diſpatch Commines to 
Milan, to ſollicite the dutcheſs to join with him 
and the Venetians, for the putting an end to theſe 


troubles. The dutcheſs ſent three hundred men 


at arms, who came very ſeaſonably to the relief 
of the Florentines, they being ſore e by 
the troops of the pope and the king of Naples. 
The arrival of an embaſſador from France, 
and the intereſt the king ſeemed to take in pro- 


tecting the republick of Florence, made the pope 


extreamly uneaſy. The cardinal of Pavia wrote 
to him upon this ſubject. One ſees plainly by 
the manner in which the letter is penned, that the 
politicks of the court of Rome has been always 
the ſame. The cardinal expreſsly mentions, 
„That there was a neceſſity for uſing delays with 
the king's embaſſadors; that if it was dange- 
rous to offend that prince, it was ho leſs ſo to 
diſcover any fear of him, or to abandon the 
e enterprize z that in anſwer to his remonſtran- 
& ces, it would be neceſſary to make uſe of 
| | « ge 
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«. general and undetermined expreſſions, and to 1478. 
« ſignify ſome ſurprize that a king ſo wiſe, who waned 
« had ever been zealouſly attached to the Holy 
« See, ſhould thus ſuffer himſelf to be drawn in 
«4 by a too eaſy credulity, to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
* impoſtors. If it comes to a diſcuſſion of the 
« fact, adds the cardinal, the pope's conduct may 
ebe juſtified, by making appear, that he was 
under a neceſſity of chaſtiſing the Florentines far 
« putting to death ſo many eccleſiaſticks; that 
'« his holineſs would indeed have been ſatisfied: 
« with any probable token of their re 
e but that they were hardened in their crime, 
and had lapſed into hereſy; that it was aſto- 
4 niſhing the king ſhould have communion with 
„them; that his holineſs was, nevertheleſs, diſ- 
e poſed to favour them out of regard to the in- 
« terceſlion of ſo great a king, but he found the- 
C affair ſo important, as obliged him firſt to con · 
e ſult the ſacred college; that it would require 
« ſome time to aſſemble it, on account of the 
« abſence or diſtance of ſeveral of the cardinals 
e that the embaſſadors mean while might remain 
perfectly eaſy, and ſhould have notice ſent 
« them, as ſoon as the cardinal-college could be 
* aſſembled.” 5 
The pope followed the council of the cardinal 
of Pavia; but the king intereſted himſelf warm- 
ly in the affair, and cauſed repreſentation to be 
made to the emperor, the duke of Bavaria, and the 
other princes of the empire, how much it con- 
cerned them all to avenge the Florentines, and 
prevent, by the puniſhment of that conſpiracy, 
 fuch as might otherwiſe be formed againſt theme 
ſelves. He called a national council, interdicted 
all commerce with the court of Rome, and would 
allow none, who had been concerned in the _ 
35S S | | na- 
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1478. ſination of the Medici's to "ſet foot in the 
— king dom. 
he pope complained to em peler of the 
protection granted by the king to the houſe of 
Medicis, and particularly of his calling a na- 
tional council, an article that touched him in 
the moſt ſenſible manner. Heexclaimed againſt 
the injury pretended to be thereby done to the 
holy ſee, and requeſted the emperor to repreſent 
to his majeſty how ill it became a chriſtian prince, 
to prefer the intereſts of a merchant, to thoſe of 
god and the church. 

Sixtus in hopes of being ſoon ſeconded by more 
formidable forces; thundered out his eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures againſt the Florentines, whom he treated 
as rebels and hereticks, becauſe they would not 
ſuffer a troop of miſcreants to cut their throats, 
but boldly ſtood up in the defence of their liber- 
ty. Altho' he made a mighty buſtle about the 

Intereſts of god and the church, it was neverthe- 
leſs apparent that his views were purely hu- 
man, nay and very unjuſtifiable. Nor was the 
contempt he expreſſed for the family of Me- 
dicis, whom he affected to treat as merchants, 
leſs blameable; eſpecially when we conſider the 
obſcurity of his own deſcent. It is ſaid that he 
was originally a fiſher, and had by his liberalities 
engaged the houſe of Rovere to aſſociate him in- 
to their family, in order to hide the meanneſs of 
his birth. One would think that ſelf- love, as 
well as juſtice, might have induced him to ſnow 
greater regard to men who owed their elevation to 
their own merit. The houſe of Medicis were 
not leſs diſtinguiſhed by the ſervices they did 
their country, at the time they were treated by 
the pope as merchants, than when they after- 
wards became ſovereign princes. | a 
1 Sixtus 
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Sixtus had farther the aſſurance to ſay, in the 1478. 
inſtructions given to one of his nuncio's, that ge 
conſented to the calling of a general council pro- 
vided the ſeveral chriſtian kings, would there give 
an account of their conduct and deſigns in regard 
to the church. Lewis, as pious as he was, or af- 
fected to be thought, underſtood perfectly his own 
rights, and was too jealous of them to allow of 
the leaſt encroachment. Diſguſted at the pope's 
repeated delays, he ſummoned a council to meet at 
Lyons. A piece was publiſhed on this occaſion 
upon the uſcfulnefs of national councils, and to 
demonſtrate, that the diſcipline of the church not 
being in all places the ſame, it was neceſſary for 
the prelates of a ſtate to aſſemble from time to 
time under the direction of the ſovereign, in or- 
der to ſecure and aſcertain the purity of doctrine 
and manners. The king, in full council, made 
profeſſion of his veneration for the pope and the 
holy ſee; but at the ſame time declared, that he 
thought it was for the intereſt, both of church and 
ſtate, to aſſemble a general council; and therefore 
willed the prelates, abbots, chapters, and univer- 
ſities of the Kingdom, to prepare for it by a na- 
tional: ſynod, | 
The aſſembly was opened at Orleans, and 
continued at Lyons the year following. They 
renewed the decrees of the council of Con- 
ſtance, and particularly that by which it was 
declared, that general councils derived their 
power immediately from God, and that the pope 
was bound to ſubmit to their deciſions. Princi- 
ples too well known to ſtand in need of being 
here repeated, too evident to require proof, 
and upon which I think it unneceſſary to inſi 
any longer, 
jr Y le 
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1473. The king notified his intentions to the pope, 
= ad che reſt of the Italian princes. The pope 
5 ſtill purſuing his firſt deſign, contrived to protract 
the negotiations, and above all ſet himſelf to em- 
broil the ſtates from whom he had reaſon to fear 
any oppoſition. He ſtirred up the Genoeſe a- 
gainſt the duke of Milan, engaged the Switzers to 
make war upon him, and that he might ſeem not 
wholly to reject the king's ſuit, pretended to 
grant the Florentines a truce, which he obſerved, 
or broke, as beſt ſuited his intereſt, and the pre- 
vailing circumſtances of affairs. 
Commines returned from Florence, after re- 
ſiding about a year in that place, Laurence de 
Medicis thank'd the King for ſending ſo wiſe 
and diſcreet a miniſter. . 
The diſputes between the King and Maximi- 
lian were ſtill more intereſting than thoſe of Flo- 
rence. It had been agreed, that a meeting ſhould 
be held to convert the truce into a laſting peace. 
Commiſſioners were nam'd for that purpoſe, and 
Couſinet had made a — 2 the acts 
and relating to the king's claims upon the 
2 of the late duke of — 88 
Sigiſmund of Auſtria attached to Maximilian 
by the ties of blood, and to the king, by thoſe 
of gratitude, ardently wiſhed to ſee a good un- 
derſtanding ſettled between the two princes z but as 
he had ſcarce any credit with either, his efforts 
however commendable did little ſervice. . 
. The congreſs was appointed to be held at Bou- 
1 The king named the procurator general 
S. Romain, and Halley the attorney-general, 
men well acquainted with the Rights of the pub- 
lick, for his plenipotentiaries, Before they. ſec 
out, they made a declaration in parliament, that 
no gccommodation interfering with the _ 
| rights 
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rights could be binding upon the ſtate, and there- 1478. - 
fore before hand proteſted againſt the validity of ww 
any conceſſions contrary to the juſt claims of 
the crown. | 

Maximilian's commiſſioners opened the confe- 
ferences by a ſpeech aſcertaining the territories of 
which duke Charles was in poſſeſſion at the time 
of his Death. They inſiſted that this poſſeſſion 
ſufficiently authorized the demand of the king's 
deſiſting from his pretenſions, and reſtoring what- 
ever he had ſeized ſince the duke's death. 85 

In oppoſition to theſe demands, the plenipo- 
tentiaries for the king argued, that the conſtitu- 
tions of the realm allowed not of any alienation of 
domain, but upon default of heirs male, reunited 
to the crown whatever had been given under the 
title of appenage. They maintained, that the dukes 
of Burgundy could hold that dutchy by no other te- 
nure, and that Franche Comtẽ having been always 
conſidered as a part of it, muſt be ſubject to the 
ſame claims that every Peerdom ought to revert 
to the Crown, and upon this principle they de- 
manded Flanders; nor did they imagine there was 
any room for diſputing Lille, Douay, and Orchies, 
with the king, inaſmuch as Charles V. had yielded 
theſe towns to the duke, only for himfelf and his 
heirs.male. As for the county of Boulogne, beſides 
that it had been really uſurped by the duke of 
Burgundy, the king was now in poſſeſſion of it 
by right of conqueſt, and had moreover purchaſed 
the claims of the houſe of Tour, Maximilian's 
miniſters replied, that they were not in condition 
to anſwer upon theſe Articles, and muſt have time 
to receive new inſtructions, and inform themſelves; 
thus the congreſs broke up at the end of three 
months. | 

The 
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1478. The king was particularly careful to maintain 
— the alliance with England. Part of queen Mar- 
garet's ranſom had been already paid. Charles de | 
Martigny biſhop of Elne, * and la Tiſaye, ambaſ- | 
ee of France, at Edward's court, repreſented | 
to his that the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy 
r ready to favour the attempts of the king's | 
enemies. That ſhe ſuffered the duke of Auſtria's 
troops to tendervous upon the lands aſſigned to | 
her by way of dower. And that the king was | 
willing to make a farther grant of the revenues of | 
Chaveins and Parriere, upon her conſenting to 
hold theſe lands of him, and to withdraw from | 
the party of his enemies. | 
The biſhop of Elne likewiſe ood. that the ll 
truce, which had been concluded between the two 
kings for life, might be prolonged to a hundred 
years after their death, with a continuation of the | 
yearly payment of the fiſty thouſand crowns, ſti- | 
pulated by the treaty of Amiens. 

Edward was far from diſliking theſe propoſals; | 
but what he had moſt at heart, was, the marriage | 
of his daughter Elizabeth with the dauphin, He | 

charged Tonſtal and Langton his ambaſſadors to 
require, firſt, a ſecurity that the marriage ſhould 
take place; ſecondly, a promiſe that if Elizabeth | 
died, the dauphin ſhould eſpouſe her ſiſter Mary; 
Thirdly, that Elizabeth, being now in her twelfth 
year, and marriageable, might enjoy her dowry of 
ſixty thouſand crowns, ſeeing the delay of the 
nuptials proceeded not from her. The king re- 
plied : that he deſired nothing ſo much as the com- 
pletion of the marriage between the dauphin and 
the princeſs ; that it was but reaſonable to take all 
poſſible means for the ſecuring ſo important an 

| | alliance, 
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alliance; and that a diſpenſation was to be ob- 1478. 
tained for the marriage of the princeſs Mary with WV 
the dauphin, ſhould Elizabeth happen to die. As 
to the dowry which was demanded from the 
time preſent, the king referred that matter to his 
council, who were unanimouſly of opinion that 
it could be no otherwiſe claimed than in conſe- 
quence of the marriage itſelf, there being no in- 
ſtance of a contract in which the payment of 
the dowry anticipated the conſummation of the 
nuptials. | : 
Altho* the king's anſwer was extremely rea- 
ſonable, he yet found it neceſſary in order to give 
it the greater weight, to make 4 new payment of 
ten thouſand crowns on the ſcore of queen Mar- 
garet's ranſom. Money ſeldom failed to remove 
all Edward's ſcruples. We ſhall fee in the ſe- 
quel how the marriage between the dauphin and 
Elizabeth came to miſcarry. 8 
Lewis reſolved this year to make a ſettlement 
in regard to the counties of Rouſſillon and Cer- 
dagne. He had already diſpoſed in marriage of 
all the ſiſters of the late duke of Savoy; thi 
year he likewiſe married Anne, the daughter of 
Amadeus and Yolande of France, to Frederic 
prince. of Tarentum, the ſecond ſon of Ferdi- Sept. 1. 
nand king of Naples. The king obliged himſelf 
by the contract to give to Frederic in conſidera- 
tion of this marriage, the provinces of Rouſſillon 
ind Cerdagne, provided he could obtain the con- 
ſent of the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, if not, 
he engaged to inveſt him in lands to'the value of 
twelve thouſand livres yearly rent, erected into a 
county. The king of Naples allowed his fon 
two hundred thouſand ducats, to be laid out in 
the purchaſe of an eſtate within the kingdom. 
Yor"TE - ves Bat Zurita 
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1478. Zurita endeavouring to find out the motives of 
dis alliance pretends, that Lewis hoped by means 

of the king of Naples to engage Matthias king of 

Hungary to continue the war againſt the empe- 

ror, which would diſable him from ſending ſup- 

plies to his ſon Maximilian. But there is little 

| reaſon to think the king had any ſuch views, ſince 

at this very time the pope had brought about a 

peace between Matthias and Frederic. It is more 

likely that the king foreſeeing his infirmities 

would carry him off * his ſon was of age, 

had reſolved not to leave behind him any ground 

of wars or quarrels. He thought it better to re- 

ſign Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to ſome third per- 

ſon, than to the king of Arragon, with whom 

he had diſputed ſo long for the poſſeſſion of it; 

but the king of Arragon would by no means 

agree to this ſettlement. Ferdinand his ſon king 

of Caſtile was not ſo averſe to the propoſal. He 

was at war with Portugal, and dreaded the di- 

verſion which France might make on the ſide of 

Rouſſillon. | | 

Mendoza, ſtiled by hiſtorians the cardinal of 

Spain, undertook to act as mediator between the 

kings of France and Caſtile. He made them 

ſenfible that Rouſſillon was of ſmall concernment 

in compariſon of what was more properly their 

preſent intereſt; that they ought to unite, and 

apply their cares to the main chance; Lewis in 

maintaining his claim to the ſucceſſion of Burgun- 

dy, and Ferdinand in ſettling himſelf upon the 
throne of Caſtile. WER 

After ſeveral conferences it was agreed, that the 

king ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of the pro- 

vinces of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne, until he re- 

ceived payment of the two hundred and fifty 


* 


thouſand crowns, or that he ſhould himſelf lay (iſ | 


down 
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down the fame fum, provided the kings of Arra- 1478. 
gon and Caſtile conſented to the ceſſion; that in WWW 
the mean time a truce ſhould be concluded for 
three months, and the king of Arragon be com- 

hended in it. This laſt prince appeared great- 
y diffatified with the treaty, he reproached his 
ſon with meanly relinquiſhing his rights, and told 
him that Lewis was ſure to come off with advan- 
tage in all his negotiations with him. Ferdinand 
intimated to his father that he only complied 
with neceflity, but was determined to ſeize the 
firſt oppottunity of recovering poſſeſſion of Rouſ- 
fillon. | 
The king of Arragon accepted the truce, which 
however was but ill kept. Bac and Callard for- 
tifying themſelves in the caſtle of Roquebrune, 
made incurſions into Rouſſillon, Lampourdan, and 
even France itſelf, which made the king fay that 
he found it was not ſufficient to conclude a peace 
with the king of Caſtile, unlefs he got it likewiſe 
ſigned by the kings Bac and Callard. 
The truce was ſucceeded by a peace, which OZ. 9. 
was ſigned at St. John de Luz. Lewis engaged 
not to aid directly nor indirectly, Alphonſo king 


of Portugal, John his ſon, or Jane, whom the 
t Spaniards commonly named la Bertranne, as ſup- 
r WW poſing her to be the daughter of Bertrand de la 
Cueva. Ferdinand and Iſabella renounced the 
n Wl alliance of Maximilian. 
The biſhop of Lombez, Odet Daidie, and 
Souplainville, after ſigning the treaty of peace in, | 
the king's name, were appointed to ſettle with 25 
the commiſſioners of Caſtile, the reyaration of the 
damages occafioned by the War. Shortly after 
(19th of January 1479) John II. king of Arra- 
gon, died at Barcelona in the eighty-fecond year 
of his age, ſo extremely poor, that his yery 

| R 2 moveablcs 
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I 47 8. moveables were ſold to pay off his domeſticks, 
and defray the expences of his funeral. Eleono- 


ra queen of Navarre, his . died three 
weeks after; leaving Francis Phcebus her grand- 
ſon, the ſon of Magdalen of France, her ſole 
heir. Eleonora was perfectly acquainted with 
the intereſts and characters of the princes of her 
time. On her death-bed ſhe counſelled her grand- 
ſon and people, to continue firm 1n the alliance 
of France, and not to confide in the king, of Ca- 
ſtile her brother, whoſe ſole aim was to get poſ- 


- ſeſſion of Navarre. It appeared in the ſequel 
that this her fear was but too well founded. 


The end of the eighth book. 
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his perſecution of *em. What gave him the 
greateſt uneaſineſs was the calling of the council, 
which the king demanded. He ſent Urbin de 
Fieſque biſhop of Frejus to aſſure his majeſty, 
that he gave up his intereſts into his hands, and 
recommended to him the honour of the holy ſee ; 
the ordinary diſcourſe of the pontiff, when he 
found any obſtacle to his deſigns. On the other 
ide, the princes of the league in Italy implored, 
the protection of France, ſo that the king ſaw 
himſelf the arbiter of all thoſe, who either dread- 
ed his power, or ſued for his juſtice. His maje- 
ſty appointed Guy d*Arpajon Viſcount of Lautrec, 
Anthony de Morlhon de Caſtelmarin preſident o 
the parliament of Toulouſe, John de Voiſins Vii- 
R 3 count 


EITHER the concern, which the 1479. 
king expreſſed for the Florentines, FW WJ 
nor the juſtice of their cauſe, pre- Eaſter, 
vented the pope from perſevering in Apr. 11. 
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1479. count d'Ambres, Peter de Caraman de Leonac, 
E Tornieres judge of the ſenechalcy of Carcaſſonne, 
John de Morlhon advocate of Toulouſe, and 
Compains a notary and ſecretary of the king, his 
envoys to.pacify the troubles of Italy, and repre- 
ſent to the ſeveral parties, that their diſſentions 
expoſed all chriſtendom to the invaſions of the 
Turk. The embaſſadors were principally charg- 
ed to preſs the pope to come to an agreement 
with the Florentines, and to call a general coun- 
cil, as he was obliged. to do by the councils of 
Piſa, Conſtance, and Baſil, otherwiſe to declare 
to him that the king would inhibit all his ſubjects 
from making proviſions at Rome for benefices or 
diſpenſations. The embaſſadors went firſt to Mi- 
lan. The preſident de Morlhon, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the dutcheſs and the duke her ſon, told 
*em, that his majeſty conſidered their affairs as 
his own, that he would either reſtore peace to 
Italy, or declare openly againſt him that ſhould 
decline it ; that the pope and the princes of the 
league had engaged to ſubmit to his judgment, 
and that.as to Genoa and Savonna, he knew how 
to make good his ſovereignty over em. 

The dutcheſs and duke of Milan began their 
anſwer with returning thanks to his majeſty for 
the particular care he was pleaſed to take of the 
dutchy of Milan. We did not begin the war, 
added they, © and are ready to accept of any 
* honourable peace. We fear not however our 
enemies, ſo long as his majeſty ſhall honour 

„ us with his protection. As we govern our 
<« ſubjefs with juſtice, they ſerve us with affec- 
tion; they reſpect us, fear us, and love us. 

The peace had not been broken, but thro' the 
ambition of the pope and the king of Naples. 
+ At the time when we were aſſiſting the — 
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& tians our allies againſt the Turks, the common 1479. 
« enemy of chriſtendom, the pope inſtead of 
« animating our zeal and ſupporting our endea- 
« yours ſtirred up Genoa and Savonna to a revolt 
« againſt us. He abuſes the ſimplicity of the 
« Switzers, and promiſes em heaven, if they 
make war upon us; the recompence of virtue 
and peace is made the price of perſecution. 
« At the ſame time as St. Severin, Fieſque, and 
« Fregole are ravaging our territories and thoſe 
of Florence, the pope and Ferdinand acquaint 
his majeſty by their embaſſadors, that they 
will do nothing to diſpleaſe him; they ſeek to 
« impoſe upon his religion, as they cannot per- 
vert his juſtice.” 5 
The embaſſadors going thence to Florence had 
their audience of the prior of the liberty, the Jan. 11. 
Gonfalonier and ſeigniory, in the preſence of the 
counſellors of the city, the embaſſadors of the 
league, Lawrence de Medicis, and all the nobi- 
lity. They repeated very near the ſame things 
they had ſaid at Milan, dwelling upon the deſign 
the king had to eee Italy, and bring 
about the reformation of the church, hy demand- 
ing the convocation of a general council, which 
was ſo much the more neceſſary, as there had 
| been none call'd ſince the council of Baſil, 
The prior of the liberty and the Gonfalonier 
repreſenting the ſeigniory gave an anſwer, that 
8 was in ſubſtance the ſame with the duke of Mi- 
. lan's, but expreſſed in ſtill livelier terms, and 
: ſuch as gratitude diftates to the unhappy, who 
implore the protection of a powerful prince, and 
b yet dare not complain but with caution of an ene- 
2 my as formidable as revengeful. | 
. The embaſſadors went from Florence to Rome. 
— They began with giving up their credentials to 
8 | R 4 cardinal 
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1479. cardinal St. Pierre-aux-Liens, whoſe advice the 
king had charged them to take, and who intro- 
duced. them the next day to an audience of the 
Fan. 26, pope. The preſident de Morlhon {till ſpeaking 
aſſured the pope, that they were come from the 
king to pay him filial qbedience, that his majeſty 
had always loved him as his father, and wiſhed 
that his Holineſs would love him as his ſon. Morl- 
hon then demanded a publick audience, which 
was granted for the next dax. 
The pope attended by almoſt the whole body 
of cardinals received the embaſſadors with great 
ceremony. Morlhon mein how enraged 
Sixtus was againſt the family of Medicis and the 
Florentines, was careful not to mention their namo 
in this firſt audience. He went no farther than to 
repreſent the preſent ſtare of Italy; and the dan- 
gers which threatened all chriſtendom. He ſaid, 
that as the Turk had made peace with Uſſum- 
Caſſam and the ſultan of Egypt, he would doubt- 
leſs turn his arms againſt the chriſtians, and that 
the diviſions which reignedin Italy would renderit 
an eaſy conqueſt tohim; that the king thought it his 
duty to reſtore peace among chriſtian princes z 
that the preſeryation, of the faith belongs to the 
Popes, and the defence of the church to the kings 
of France. Morlhon, in ſpeaking of the zeal of the 
princes of France, naturally took occaſion to extol 
the ſervices they had done to the pope ; he added, 
that the King, having neither leſs virtue nor leſs 
power than his anceſtors, was reſolved to ut anend 
to wars, which were a ſcandal to the Ach, and 
dangerous to the ſtates of chriſtendom; that the 
biſhop of Frejus the pope's nuncio, the embaſſa- 
dors of Naples, with thoſe of the league of Italy, 
had aſſured his majeſty that all parties made choice 
of him for the arbitrator of their differences, 
oo EY SV e ee 
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Morlhon concluded with conjuring the cardinals 1479. 
to uſe their ſollicitations with the pope, to en- WW Vo 
gage him to ſet bounds to his vengeance, and not 

to caſt abroad the firebrands of war, who was 

himſelf the vicar of a God of peace. 

In a private audience the embaſſadors reminded 7 an. 31. 
the pope of the friendſhip, which had always 
ſubſiſted between his holineſs and the king, and the 
pains which his majeity had taken to cultivate it. 

And todraw off Sinnes from the alliance with Fer- 
dinand king of Naples they added, that the king 
knew, that Ferdinand had made a treaty with the 
Turk; that Sixtus could not be ignorant how 
unlawful it was for him after ſuch a treaty to be 
allied to Ferdinand, and how diſreputable to de- 
cline the puniſhment due to him ; and that they 
ſhould not. have addreſſed themſelves to him in 
ſuch terms as theſe but to fulfil their commiſſion. 

Sixtus anſwered, that he loved the king, and 
would do all in his power to preſerve his friend- 
ſnip; that Ferdinand indeed had received an em- 
haſſy from the Turks, but he did not know, 
that he had entered into any alliance with them. 

Sixtus then, without ſtopping at the points, which 
were not favourable to him, paſſed directly to 
what concerned the family of Medicis, and faid 
he could not imagine that the moſt chriſtian king 
would either tolerate or excuſe the hanging of an 
archbiſhop and his prieſts, or ſuffer them to be 
drawn in effigie in the very habits of their dignity, 
to add ſcandal to cruelty ; that the F lorentines, in- 
ſtead of ſhewing the leaſt repentance for their out- 
rages, conſecrated them by monuments, and put up 
pictures of thoſe executions in the palace of Flo- 
rence ; that notwithſtanding he conſented, out of 
reſpe&t to the Re to hear the propoſals chey 
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1479. ſhould make him, provided they were not incon- 
WV Viilſtent with the honour of the holy ſee. 

Tho' it was by no means difficult to juſtify the 
execution of the archbiſhop of Piſa and the prieſts, 
who had themſelves diſhonourd their hates by 
their crimes, the embaſſadors choſe not to exaſpe- 
rate the pope by inſiſting upon that article. They 

_ replyed, that the treaty of Ferdinand with the 
Turk was publickly notorious; that the king 
would be very careful to maintain the honour of 
the holy fee and the rights of the church, which had 
ever been dear to him; but that if they went on to 
deſtroy the ſeigniory of Florence, to ſupport the 
revolt of Genoa and Savonna, to deprive his kinſ- 
men and allies of their juſt pretenſions, and him- 
ſelf of che homage which was due to him from 
thoſe two cities, he knew how to procure for 
himſelf that juſtice, which they denied him. 

The embaſſadors kept to the ſame language 
in the viſits they made to the cardinals, and ſcru- 
pied not to ſay, that if the pope continued to liſ- 
ten only to his paſſions, they ought to oppoſe it, 
or otherwiſe both Italy and the chriſtian religion 
itſelf would be expoſed to the utmeſt danger. 
They laſtly declared openly, that his majeſty not- 
withſtanding his reſpect for the holy ſee Lam F not 

"0 give up one tittle of his pretenſions. 

| In the mean time Sixtus came to no determi- 
nation. He openly diſavou d what the biſhop of 

Frejus had done in the affair of the arbitration 
aſſigned to the king. This prelate was interro- 

gated by him in the preſence of the embaſſadors, 
and upon his confeſſion, that his holineſs having 
told him he was deſirous of peace, he had taken 
upon himſelf to add that he made choice of the 
King as an arbitrator, tho he had not been ex- 
preisiy Dy to do it; Sixtus in a violent — 

a ere 
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ordered him to quit the room, took from him his 1749. 
office of referendary, and charged him never to 
appear before him again. This diſgrace of the 
bhp 4 Frejus ſo — the cardinals, that 
ey preſumed. not to oppoſe the pope, or expoſe 
themſelves to his rage and reſentment. 855 
The embaſſadors having received freſh itiſtruc- Feb. 5. 
tions, repreſented to the pope, that ſeveral of his 
predeceſſors: had not ſcrupled to entruſt their con- 
cerns in the hands of the kings of France; thar 
this-method had uſually been the ſecureſt means 
of maintaining or reſtoring the peace of the 
church; and that to terminate all differences, they 
had orders to propoſe; the following conditions: 
Laurence of Medicis, and the ſeigniory of 
Florence, fhall ask pardon” of the pope for 
“having cauſed the archbiſhop- of Piſa and the 
4 prieſts to be hanged by their own authority, 
<«. without having firſt degraded them.“ : 
The pope ſhall give em abſolution in the 
<<. accuſtomed. form by a proxy, and in the pre- 
ſence of a legate, whom his holineſs ſhall ſenld 
eto Florence for this purpoſe.” NN 
They ſhall take down from the palace all 
< the pictures repreſenting thoſe executions.” 
There ſhall be faid every year a ſervice of 
% Requiem, for the ſouls. of thoſe that were exe- 
6c cuted.“ 9 A : 
The Florentines ſhall ſwear to remain perpe- 
“ tually faithful to the church, never to form any 
attempt againſt the liberties and immunities of 
the clergy, nor againſt the rights and authority 
of the holy ſee.” | 
The moſt illuſtrious league ſhall promiſe, the 
* -ſame thing, neither ſhall either of them give 
5 any 1 to the _— of the church, 2 
* thoſe of king Ferdinand, of count Jerome de 
— ng Fer 4 count | « 1 
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147 c [a Rovere, or of any other whom the pope 
K. “ ſhall pleaſe to nominate.“ 
The ſovereign pontiff, king Ferdinand, count 
« Jerome, and all their allies, ſhall in like man- 
ner ſwear to be at peace with the league, the 
<< Florentines, and the magnificent Laurence de 
<* Medicis, and ſhall all join againſt the Turk for 
the ſecurity of their dominions.“ 
Peace being thus made, they ſhall all turn 
their arms againſt the Turk, ſupply and main- 
< tain what troops they can, for the time that 
< ſhall be judged neceſſary ; and when this is 
« done, the pope ſhall reſtore to the Florentines 
e what has been taken from em, and giye em 
* abſolution.“ 
1:96; ls kolinds 5 is defired to conſider, that the 
l Florentines are not the aggreſſors, and that if 
; < they have done any thing contrary to the ſacred 
'<* canons, the blame ſhould be charged upon thoſe 
*vrho made the firſt attack. 
And ftill they menaced the pope, that in caſe 
he rejected the peace, they would call a council 
In France, whither the kings of Spain and Scot- 
And, the duke of Savoy, all the allies of the 
| crown, the princes and ſtates of the 25 in 
| tealy would {end their deputies. 
| Sixtus ſeeing himſelf thus warmly orefid by 
| the king, ſought to ſupport himſelf by the aſſiſt- 
| ance of the emperor and Maximilian, and deſired 


Feb. 15. their embaſſadors to be preſent at the audience he 
was to give to the embaſſadors of France. The 
latter having ſummarily repeated their propoſals | 
the archbiſhop of Strigonia began to ſpeak, an 
faid, that the emperor.his maſter had been in- 
formed that they attacked the honour of the holy 
ſee, that they blamed the pope, and were forming 
grear deſigns againſt him, but that he would op- 


poſe 
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po them with all his forces ; that he pitied the 1479. 


lorentines, and begged of the pope to treat em 


with compaſſion, but that he thought his conduct 
unexceptionable; that he likewiſe deſired the 
peace of Italy, and that all chriſtian princes 
would join to repel the Turk; that he knew not 
why. they talked of calling a council, which was 
by no means neceſlary ; and that he would em- 
ploy all his forces to - As the honour and auth 
rity of the holy ſee. 

The embaſſador of Maximilian attempting to 
ſecond what the archbiſhop had advanced, began 
his diſcourſe with theſe words, The duke of Bur- 
gundy my maſter. But -Morlhon interrupted him, 
and laid, that Maximilian was neither duke of 
Burgundy de fatto nor de jure, and that this title 
belonged only to the king. 

If all chriſtian princes,” added Morlhon, 
c are obliged to defend religion, the church, and 
the pope s authority, no body has a greater right 
* to do it than the king; tis a right acquired 
% by too many ſervices done both by him and 
* his predeceſſors to this very day, to be diſpu- 
ted him by any one; that the calling of a coun- 
6e cil was only propoſed, i in caſe the pope refuſed 
to reſtore peace to the church; which if he 
continued to refuſe, the king would. be obliged 
© to call one; and that if the emperor and Maxi- 
“ milan would not ſend. their deputies thither, 
6 they would aſſemble it without em.“ 

Sixtus anſwered the Memorial of the embaſſa- 
dor 1 in writing; That he earneſtly deſired 

peace, but chat the ſacred college abſolutely; 
&« refuſed to accept of the king's arbitration ; that 
the exceſſes of the Medicis's and their accom- 

e plices were of ſuch a nature, that they could, 
neither be confeſſed nor abſolved * proxy 5 


that 


| 
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e that it was neceſſary for Laurence de Medicis, 
“the prior of the liberty, the Gonfalonier, and 
< ten deputies to come in perſon to ask pardon; 
e that the Florentines ſhould found a chapel with 
two prieſts, who ſhould every day {ay maſs 
„for the repoſe of the archbiſhop of Piſa's ſoul ; 
* that they would conſider of the fecurities. re- 
< quiſite to be taken in the affair of the oath of 


fidelity to be injoined the Florentines, as alſo 


5e in relation to the confederacy they propoſed ; 


that it would be adviſeable for the king to de- 
Fu < clare what ſupplies he would himſelf engage to 


make in the union to be form'd againſt the 
« Turk; that before reſtitution was made to the 
FE lorentines of what had been taken from *em, 
e it would be proper for them to defray the ex- 
<< pences of the war; and that in order to ſettle 
« this article, it would be neceſſary to wait the 
* arrival of the embaſſadors of the league.“ 

In the mean time, the pope's hid waſte 
the country ; nothing was to be heard of but fire 
and ſlaughter ; the labourers fled and deſerted 
their tillage ; ſo that famine was the point of 
fucceeding immediately to all the horrors of war. 
And when complaints were carried of it to the 

he was ſo cruel as to ſay, that it was only 
by foch methods that he could reduce the Floren- 
rines. 

In anſwer to this berberben reply, which bor⸗ 
dered upon phrenzy, they told him, that if he 
Je in thoſe ſentiments, all the princes would 

him, and that he would then fee how he 
could carry on the War, and keep the people of 
Rome in obedience. 

The pretenſions of Sixtus encreaſed every day 
with his paſſions; he propoſed new articles ſtill 
more ſevere than the former, and inſiſted that 5 * 

| wor 
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world ſhould ſubmit to his laws, which were dic- 1479. 
tated by fury. The embaſſadors told him, that if Wd 
in tight days time he did not lay down his arms, Ma. 31- 
and recall his cenſures, they would retire, They 
repeated to him all the reaſons they had already 
— and added that all Europe was as much 
ſcandalized with his obſtinacy, as ha e at his 
injuſtice. Sixtus ſaw himſelf at laſt obliged to recall 
his cenſures, and agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms. i 10 

8 long after there arrived an embaſſy from 

* 4 y obedience to the pope. The em- 

— of France immediately went to him, and 
told him he could not be ignorant, that the king 

was ſovereign of Genoa and Savonna; that the 
Genoeſe could not pay obedience to his holineſs, 
nor could he receive their embaſſadors without 
owning them to be independent, which in reality 
they were not. Sixtus anfwered, that he had no 
intention to do any thing to the king s prejudice, 
but that he could not avoid hearing the embaſſa- 
dors of Genoa; that he received only their obei- 
ſance for their ſpiritualities, and that the king's 
miniſters might be preſent the next day at the au- 
dience he ſhould give the Genoeſe, and make their 


The embaſſadors of Genoa a appear'd in the con- 
ſiſtory, and preſented their credential ſigned by 
Toh Barns Campo-Fregoſe duke of Genoa by 
the grace of God, made their harangue, andretura- 
ed their thanks to the Pope; that by his aſſiſtance 
and the aid of the king of Naples they were re- 
ſtored to their antient liberty. 

Morlhon attempting to ſpeak, the Pope in- 
joined him ſilence, received the obeiſance of 
Campo - Fregoſe as duke of Genoa, cauſed it to be 
entered upon us and then told Morlhon that 
os Co ſpeak. | 


Morlhon 
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a Morlhon proteſted againſt every thing that had 
per en done, and declared that he could in no wiſe 
acknowledge the pope's Juriſdiction in this affair, 
which belonged only to the king, as the fole and 
lawful ſovereign of Genoa and Savonna; that it 
was not allow d to Meſſire Baptiſte, ſo Morlhon called 
Fregoſe, to aſſume the title of duke by the grace 
of God, and much leſs to pay obeiſance to the 

pope; that he ſcrupled not to tell his holineſs, 

that he had been to blame to interrupt him, 
and ſtill more ſo to receive the homage of Genoa, 
and that the only reparation he could make was 
by a retractation. Morlhon then ſtraight addreſ- 

| ſed himſelf to the Genoeſe, and charged them to 
declare whether they acknowledged themſelves to 
be the king's ſubjects or not. The pope anſwering p 
for them told him, that he did not claim to be t 
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the temporal lord of Genoa, and that he received n 
their homage without ee to the king s pre- t 
tenſions. 
The pope's notaries, and John Compain the te 
king s ſecretary, drew up on each ſide a verbal re- W 
port of what had paſſed. And great warmth was I 
expreſſed upon the occaſion. The emperor's em- c 
baſſador, as minding to have a ſhare in the conteſt, 
faid that the title of moſt chriſtian more proper- 1 


ly belonged to his maſter than the king, as the In 
emperor protected the popeand the church, where- fi 
as the king ſupported a league againſt them both. t 
The king's miniſters replied with reſolution ; but t 
theſe diſputes neither tended to the eſtabliſhment 1 


of peace, nor cleared up the queſtion. 0 

Some days after the embaſſadors of England q 
came to Rome; and joined with thoſe of France. 1 
Theſe miniſters boldly declared, that their maſters P 
were abſolutely reſolved to put an end to the wars t 


of W and that the pope muſt — whe- 
ther 
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ther he would accept of their arbitration. or no, 
2s the princes of the league had already done. . 
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Upon that the pope held another conſiſtory, to May 31. 


which he invited the embaſſadors of France, Eng- 
land, the league and all the foreign miniſters in 
general. He ordered a long diſcourſe to be read 
to them, which by ſeeming to diſcuſs the queſtion 
ſeryed only to make it more intricate and em- 
bagtaſſed. The embaſſadors of France and England 
tired out with ſo many delays declared their powers 
were expired; and the embaſſador of Venice, that 
he had orders to retire. The pope, having no 


longer any other part to take, ſubmitted at laſt to 


the arbitration of the two kings. 


The embaſſadors before their departure were 


preſent at the adminiſtration of the oath taken by 
the cardinal of S. Pierre · aux Liens for the biſhop- 
nck of Mande, and by Galeas de la Rovere for 
that of Agen. They both ſwore to be good and 
loyal to the king — all perſons whatſoever ; 
to keep) ſecret whatever paſſed in the councils to 


which, they, ſhould be called; and to reycal to 


tim whatever might be i injurious to him and his 


K 1 Medicis judging that he pope 
would make no ſcruple to break an engagement, 


. WAKER: he had been Iron wh fo ca 
ty ht proper to a imſelf direct] 

to Ferdipand a EO of darko, This rince 55 
touched ich Ng gr placed in him by de 
Medigis,, and made peace with him. Sixtus was 
{ much diſpleaſed, with it, that be ſoon after 
qurrelled with Ferdinand. The intereſts of the 
princes. of Italy then changing face, the king ap- 
pled himſelf to pore making up of peace between 
the duke of Milan "We; EPI ae gr he 
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2 might have nothing to employ himſelf upon but 
” his own affairs. 


His principal care was to cultivate the friend- 
ſhip of the king of Eons, and to prevent his 
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being gained by the ſollicitations of the dutcheſs 


dowager of Burgundy. As he paid no great re- 


| pard to formalities, when it was of uſe to him to 


y them aſide, he ordered the chancellor Doriole, 
tho* excuſed by his place from making any viſit, 
to viſit the embaſſador of England, and try if he 


could get out of him the! ſecret of his inſtructi- 


Feb. 15, 


ons. The chancellor managed the embaſſador ſo 


well, that he engaged his maſter to ſign che pro- 


longation of the truce for an hundred Jears after 
the death of both the Kings. 
After the treaty made with England, the king 


being leſs fearful of any*enemy that he inde 


have, reformed (a) companies of loldeen 


Several of thofe who commanded them were dif- 


graced, at the ſame time as they were'reformed. 
zac Was proſecuted, and the King was ſo much 


8 againſt him, that he wrote à note to 


e chancellor in the following terms; fer that 


you do Af thoroughly, that I may have no reaſm 


70 be difſatisfitd ; For it belongs to you to do Juſtice 
Norwithftanding this prejudice, Balzac wit fur: 
ly have been innocent, as he was acquitted. Do- 


riole and his lieutenunt were convicted of a de- 


fign to have paſſed into the ſervice of Maxitmi- 
lian, and. Sade to loſe their heads. Their 


4 were quartered, i their quarters ſet up 


Re N and in che principal towns of 


5 00 Thels w 2 15 8 5 eder! k Tre 
mouille, Moay, D Oriole, Rufec de ante, B 5 reh 


Robinet du Welnoy, Buſſet,”and Foy fen called Ie'P 
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Datnmartin was treated with diſtinction; the 1 79. . 
king wrote to him upon the reform, and conti- A 
- nued his penſions, which amounted to above five 
and ewenty-thouſand livres. The king employed 
the funds of theſe companies in raiſing a body of 
Switzers. And from this time it was that they 
entred into the ſervice of France. © 
The mutual diſtruſt of the king and Maximi- 
jan foretold an approaching rupture. Cambray 
ſeemed of ſo much importance to both parties, 
mat che garriſon was by agreement to conſiſt of 
equal numbers on both ſides; but notwithſtand- 
ing Boſſii and Hautbourdin ſurpriſed- that place. 
The *rice being broken, Boſſu and Harchies, Apr. 28. 
RaveRtein and John de Luxembourg took the - 
feld, and made themſelyes maſters of Creve- 
Wl coeur, Offi, Honnecourt and Bouchain. Eighteen 
Frenchmeri threw themſelyes into the caſtle of 
the laſt Face and defended it for three bours 
wainfta-whole/army but ſeven of them be oe 
lain, tHe'reſt were taken, and oy wit 
had to their extrao cou 
wich deſerved a better fate. my Oy 
Querdes and Gie, who commanded for 
benen wech in chat canton, got together about eight 
hundred lances, and recovered moſt of the 1 
vhich hac been ſeized by the enemy. 


Wes tos Tone an herald to the duke And du. 
ir il the 5 88. and at the hoes time __ 4 {om 
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Dijon z but Chaumont Aefeared that g ye 

ſeizing upon all the caſtles in the neighhaurhoo 
Tiege to Dole. This was a notable 21 

pte, ; the aaa 34 ſituation of the 1 
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1472 and the honour it had already enjoyed of cauſing 


0 


June 6. 


a French army to raiſe a ſiege, ſerved only to 
animate Chaumont. He battered the town very 
furiouſly. with his, artillery, the attack and the de- 


feat were equally briſk, and the lies frequent 


and bloody. 

The French having been repulſed i in an attack, 
the ſucceſs 2 the ſiege became ——— ; 
but a part of the garriſon conſiſting of foreigners 
ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted. The French 


taking advantage of a ſally entred the place, 2 
they purſued the beſieged. Immediately they 


victory, kill the Is, and put the city to 
fire and ſword. Moſt. of the — died 


ſword in hand, and ſuch as eſeaped dhe maſſacre 


dere dice red. 


The — ſpread, tro the alle pro- 


vince. Auxonne ſurrendered u pon condition, that 


all who pleaſed, whether Toldiens,, —.— 
might depart with their effects, withoy 

bliged to go over to the other ſide; — Re # as 
were left in the town ſhould preſerve. their ſub 
ſtance, and enjoy the. ſame privileges they did be- 


fore they fell under the king's obedience, Chau- 


mont. 1wore.. to the, obſeryation of all the articles 
of the ame and Ferry de Clugny took an 
oath in t he name of the inhabitants, that they 
would faithfully, ſerve ve (ing againſt. all others 


- whatſoever, and pa rticularly, againſt ſhe duke and 


ducheſs of N 
The inhabitants of. Pa . to the 


De” upon the ſame conditions, as they had done 


e laſt: dukes of Burgundy, ſaying, that they 
90 an aſſociation with him 3 count of Franche- 


Comtẽ. The governor; for the king w who jo vr have 


_ [the abſolute dilpoſitign of of of ge — 
| and, the execution vt. the revenues and 
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rofitable duties were to be divided between the 1479. 

[og and the community. The treaty ſigned by > 

Chaumont was ratifyed by the king at Nemours. Juby 8. 

All the places in the province followed their ex- 

ample, in ſo much that the valour and wiſdom of 

Chaumont made the king maſter of Franche-Comte 

in a ſingle campaign. 197 

The king deſirous of making a good uſe of the 
diſpoſitions of his new ſubjects came to Dijon, 
ſwore to maintain all the privileges of the city, 
and confirmed thoſe of the church of Macon, 
and of ſeveral others. | . 

The French did not ſucceed ſo well in the Low- 
Countries. They attempted to ſurpriſe Douay; June 18. 
but a deſerter having given the alarm in the town, 
they immediately put themſelves upon their guard, 
fired upon them, and obliged them to retire. 

The count of Chimay was more ſucceſsful than 
e French in the attempt he made upon Verton. 

The garriſon of that place made continual excur- 
tons intoLuxembourg, and laid the whole province 
under contribution. Chimay laid fiege to Ver- 
ton at the head of an army of 10,000 men, and 
"Wl preſſed the fiege fo vigorouſly, that the garriſon 
"WH fearing to be carried by ſtorm, ſurrendered upon 
"WH the fole condition of marching out with a white 
in their bands, without carrying any thing off. 
; Chimay ſecured the conqueſt of Verton by that of 
kveral caſtles. Ho | 

On the other ſide Maximilian aſſembled an Jy. 
army under S. Omers of eight and twenty thou- 
land men and inveſted Terrouenne. Upon this 
7 news des Querdes decamped from Blangis, and ad- 
vanced into the field. Upon the approach of the 
L French, Maximilian changed the order of his army, 

i bich was divided into ſeveral bodies. Des Quer- 
il £55 perceiving this _— thought that the ene- 
9 | 1 my 
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my was flying, and marched to attack them. The 


young Salazar, raſh, but excellent at any ſudden 
attempt, marching into the field ſurpriſed a party 


of the French, and defeated them. This ſmall 
advantage brought on the battle. The troops of 


Maximilian required their officers to lead them on 
to the engagement. 5 
The French were poſted on the mountain of 
Enguin, oppoſite to that of Guinegate, where the 
enemy lay. The French army conſiſted of eight- 


teen hundred lances and four thouſand franc- 


archers. The enemy had far leſs cavalry, but 


were much ſuperior in their foot, and their num- 


bers were prey nearly equal. | 
 Maximilianreſting upon the mountain of Guine- 


| gate placed five hundred Engliſh beg in the 
t 


ront of his army ſupported by three thouſand 
German archers or arquebuſiers lined with artillery, 
and threw his horſe into the wings. - 


* The battle began about two o'clock. The 
French., gendarmes attacked the enemy's horſe. 
The encounter was extremely fierce; and they 
long fought with equal advantage; but the Fle- 
miſh horſe, being puſhed beyond the foot, gave 
way and were ſoon put to flight. Des Querdes 
and Torcy purſued them to the foſſes of Aire, 
and commited an irreparable fault in carrying with 
them the horſe, in which the ſtrength of their 
army conſiſted. The French archers taking this 
firſt advantage for the victory threw themſelves 


upon the baggage, and fell to plundering inſtead 


of fighting. The count de Romont taking ad- 


5 vantage of this diſorder fell upon the archers and 


put them to flight. Naſſau at the ſame inſtant 
charged the French horſe, who were diſbanded in 


purſuing the Flemiſn gendarmes. The French 
being once divided rallied only by ous: 
* | they 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
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they fought always bravely ; but their whole ef- 1479. 
forts ſerved only to diſpute a victory, which they N= 


loſt thro? their own fault, and which their enemies 
could not ſay they had gained. They paſſed the 
night indeed upon the field of battle, bur that was 
all the advantage they gained by the labour of that 
day; they were obliged to abandon the liege, and 
could never attempt any thing more of conſe- 
quence during the reſt of the campaign. The 
loſt ſeveral officers of diſtinction, ſuch as the ee 
bailey of Bruges, the ſon of Cornelius baſtard of 
Burgundy, d' Haluin, des Cornets, Abazieres, Lor- 
mon, Salins, Moleroncourt. The counts of Ro- 
mont and de Joigny were wounded. Ligne, Oli- 
vier de Croy, Conde Frene, Barlette, la Marche, 
la Gruthuſe, du Tilloy, Queſnoy, Viſmal, and 
Grandinet, were taken priſoners. The French 
loſt no officers of diſtinction, except Waſte de 
Montpedon, and Bloſſet le Beauvoiſien. 

The king underwent great diſquietudes upon 
the firſt. news he had of this action. His natural 
diſtruſt made him believe, that they did nat ac- 


quaint him wich the loſs, He was uſed to ſay, 


that he took his ſubjects money from them only 
to ſpare their blood, and that he did not love to 


hazard a battle. He even never attacked a place, 


till after he had tryed to gain the governor by — 


ſents; an when he found him avaritious, he 


triumphed over it by prodigality. 
Amelgardus, a contemporary writer and violent 


enemy to Lewis XI. ſays that both ſides claimed 


the victory, and that the French, after having got 
it, loſt it only thro? their avarice. 


When the king was better informed of what 
had paſſed in the action, he diſpatched meſſengers 
to all quarters to allay thefears which hisown unea- 
webs had raiſed, . he knew, * * 
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1479. of the battle was entirely owing to the greedineſs 


_ lowing terms; 


Vol his horſe in making priſoners, to gain by their 


ranſom, he required that they ſhould all be added 
to the general booty, and ſent a letter to S. Pierre 
the grand ſeneſchal\upon this head, in the fol- 


N. le grand ſinichak I beg you would let M. de 
St. Andre know, that I Till be ſerved to my own profit, 


and not with avaritious views. So long as the war 
laſts, let all the priſoners be thrown into the general 
booty, and for thoſe whom you ſhall find capable of 


doing me diſſervice, I deſire they may not be given 


TENG T will have all thrown into the booty, for 
by this means the captains will find the bulk of the 
priſoners will bring them in but a trifle ,, this is what 
T require, that another time they may kill all, and take 
uo more priſoners, nor horſes; nor pillage, nor 


de ever loſe the battle. I beg of you, my friend 


M. le grand ſentchal, ſpeak to all the captains by 
themſelves, and ſee that the thing be done as Trequire 
it... . Bid M. de S. Andre make not the leaſt oppo- 


fition, for "tis the firſt inſtance of diſobedience I have 


ever had from an officer. 1 will ſoon take his 


head from off his ſhoulders ;, but ] believe he will not 


contract wet ft | 
The Joſs of the victory of Guinegate was amply 
made up to France by the ſucceſs of vice -· admiral 
Coulon, who having encountered the Dutch fleet 
conſiſting of fourſcore veſſels as they were returning 
3 BY | e e ome 


A lieutenant in the duke of Bourbon's compan 


+- To underſtand the motives of this letter, it will be neceſ- 


fary to know, that the ranſoms of priſoners being antiently gi- 
ven to thoſe who had taken them, the eagerneſs of taking 


them was greater than that of ghting. Lewis XI. by or- 
dering theſe ranſoms to be thrown into the general booty, and 
divided in common, made his ſoldiers leſs ſollicitous about ta- 
King priſoners, than when they were aſſigned to eaph private 


man's account, *" 


\ 
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home from the Baltick ſea and the herring - fiſhery, 22 


took it and carried it into the ports of Normandy. 
This capture threw all Holland into a conſterna- 
tion. | 
Anek having recruited his army, ſet out 
from Aire at the head of five and twenty thouſand 
foot and one thouſand horſe, and attacked the 
caſtle of Malanoy defended by Remond d' Oſ- 
ſaigne ſurnamed the cadet Remonnet, and an hun- 
dred and ſixty reſolute Gaſcons. This handful of 
men ſtop'd the progreſs of Maximilian's army for 
three days. They were at laſt carryed by ſtorm, and 
moſt of them ſlain with their arms in their hands. 
Remonnet ſurrendering upon aſſurances 1 him, 
that he ſhould be treated as a priſoner of war, was 
hanged. 

The king, reſolved to take vengeance in an ex- 
emplary manner for the execution of Remonn 
ordered ſeveral priſoners of diſtinction to be — 
out and hanged. Triſtan P Hermite provoſt of 
the army cauſed ſeven to be hanged upon the ſpor, 
where Remonnet had been executed. Ten were 
hanged before Douay, ten before S. Omers, ten 
before Lille, and ten before-Arras. Among theſe 


unhappy perſons was a fon of the king of Poland, 


who was going to be executed, when there came a 
courier from the king to ſave his life. His Majeſty, 
to compleat his vengeance, ordered his troops to 
march along the Lis towards the county of Guine, 
with orders to put all to the fire and ſword. | They 
took ſeventeen places, which were all of them al- 
moſt entirely: reduced to aſhes. 

The ſeries and chain of events, which paſſed 
this year in the Low-Countries and the two Bur- 
gundies, has not allowed me to mention the pro- 
jects which the king had formed, and would have 


_ executed, if the truce had bern as W 5 


kept, as he expected. 


9 * - P 
£4 * 
* . [ 
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1479. Heordered a collection to be made of all the laws 


and cuſtoms, whether Frenchor foreign, in order 


to form from them one ſettled and uniform code 


for the Whole kingdom. By this means he inten- 
ded to cut ſnort all law-ſuits, to prevent any wrang- 


lings ariſing from a diverſity of interpretations, 


and to have but one law, one weight, and one 
meaſure. There is no perſon, except thoſe who 


ſubſiſt by our errors and abuſes, but muſt lament 


that ſuch a project ſhould ſtill remain unexecuted, 
Lewis made alſo this year a very · diſcreet regu- 
lation concerning the watch and ward of caſtles. 


Private lords abuſed a ſuppoſed right to vex their 


vaſſals; they made them quit their occupations and 
employments, or obliged them to excuſe themſelves 


from watching by a pecuniary mulct; and they 


required the largeſt ſums from thoſe who were moſt 
neceſſary to their profeſſion, and conſequently to 


the ſtate. The king guarding ſuch places by his 


troops, as were of conſequence to the ſecurity of 
the kingdom, judged it uſeleſs and perhaps dan- 
gerous for particular lords to guard their own caſ- 


tles; that this privilege, which poſſibly might 


have formerly been of ſervice, was now no more 
than an occaſion of revolt, and a pretext for vexa- 
tion; and that in the preſent government it ought 
to ceaſe with the neceſſity, that had given riſe to 
it. It was ordered, that in all places, which were 
not frontier, thoſe who were ſubject to watch and 
ward ſhould be excuſed from it by paying yearly 
hve ſols. The people by this means found them- 


- ſelves delivered from a multitude. of private ty- 


rants, whoſe authority was ſo much the more ſe- 
vere, as it was frequently uſurped. 8 - ; 

: 1 . 4 ft | | | In 
An uniformity of l Id certainly be very advanta- 
Yeous ; but dm fig that « diverſity —— 
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In commending Lewis XI. for ſecuring his law- 1479. 
fl authority, I cannot but own that he ſometimes WWW. 


carried it too far. He cauſed informations to be 
exibited againſt the duke of Bourbon's officers for 
ſeveral proceedings, whereof they were accuſed 
one Doyac, a vaſſal of the duke's, and his declared 
enemy. The memorial preſented againſt this 
Prince charges him with fortifying his places, main 


taining troops, altering the coin, preventing ap- 


peals from his own'to the king's courts, and put- 
ting to death ſeveral perſons. The king ordered 
the matter to be inquired into; but what ſhewed 
more paſſion than juſtice, Doyac himſelf was one of 


the commiſſioners appointed for the enquiry. The 
duke of Bourbon's chancellor appeared before the 


parliament, proved that his maſter had done no- 
thing but what was right, and overturned all the 
calumnies of his accuſers. After a long ſuit the 
duke's officers were acquitted. 

In the mean time Ferdinand having made peace 
With France, queen Iſabell took a journey to Al- 
cantara, to viſit her aunt DonnaBeatrix, the mother 
to the queen of Portugal. It was at firſt expec- 
ted, that an accomodation between the crowns of 
Caſtille and Portugal would have been che fruit of 
this interview; but the conferences were without 
effect. The war was revived with greater fury 
than ever. The Portugueſe, upon loſing the 
battle of Albufeira and ſeveral i important places, 


were obliged to make peace. The king of Por- Sept. 4. 


tugal and Jane his mother renounced the crown 


Of Caſtille, and Ferdinand the title of king of Por- . 


t | 

. 18 miſtaken, when he ſays, that the 

peace between Portugal and Spain was —— 

in the interview between Iſabell and Donna Bea- 
trix; it was not made till eight months after. He 

| 18 
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obere then agreed upon to decide the differences 
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between France and Spain. This was done the 


year before, nor had the king then any miniſter 


in Spain. | 

About this time the duke of Albany brother 
to James III. king of Scotland, having eſcaped 
out of the priſon where the king his brother kept 
him confined, came to Paris. Six months before 
there came embaſſadors from Scotland to treat of 
a marriage for the duke of Albany. This is all 
we know of it; tho? it is believed to have been 
with Anne de la Tour, the daughter of Bertrand 
de la Tour and Louiſe de la Tremoũille. The 
Hiſtorian of the univerſity might poſſibly hence 
be miſtaken in ſpeaking of the embaſſadors of 
Sweden, before whom the univerſity marched in 


Proceſſion. I do not find there was any embaſſy 


from Sweden this year; and perhaps for Sueciæ 
we ought to read Scotis. Bk 
The king paid the duke of Albany all poſſible 


* honours, but refuſed him the aid he demanded 


againſt the perſecution of his brother. Edward 
ſupplied him with an army under the command 
of the duke of Glouceſter. - The duke of Albany 
returned into Scotland, was received in Edin- 
burg, and could have dethroned his brother, if 
his generoſity: had not been ſuperior to his reſent- 
ment. The king of Scotland more offended at 
his virtue, than affected with it, could not forgive 
his brother the fright he had thrown him into. 
The duke of Albany finding himſelf obliged either 
to renew the war, or be perpetually expoſed to 


perſecution, came over again into France to be 


out of the way of it. ee 
Alfter the battle of Guinegate the reſt of the year 


was ſpent in negotiations. Lewis at the — 
e 3 
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of the year had ſent Blanchefort the mareſchal of his 1479. 
houſhold into Provence, to engage king Reignier, WWW 

to give up to him the Barrois, Anjou, and the | 

other territories, for which he could treat. The 
king to prevail upon him, demanded of him the 
ion of Mary of Anjou, the reimburſement of 
ſeveral conſiderable ſums which the duke of Cala- 
bria had received, and the ranſom of queen Mar- 
garet. He made in ſhort ſo many pretenſions, 
that Reignier conſented to give up to his majeſty 
the town and provoſtſhip of Bar-le-Duc with this 
clauſe ; by way of renting and for fix years, accor- 
441 to the appointments made by the biſhop of Mar- 
ſeilles,' and Honorat de Bere. Reignier diſpatched 
la Jaille his chamberlain to ſettle this affair. And 
the king ordered Bournel his maſter of the houſ- 
hold, and Montmirel clerk of the accounts, to 
take poſſeſſion of the duchy of Bar. Reignier 
held this duchy of the cardinal of Bar, who had 
uſurped it from Robert de Bar his nephew. 
Ide friendſhip which the king had always had 
for the houfe of Savoy, farther engaged him to 
take duke Philbert under his protection, who at 
the time of his mother's death Yolande of France 

5 was not quite fourteen years old. The young 
duke's uncles all equally pretended to the regency 
and guardianſhip, concerning which the ſtates 
were determined to decide. The king diſpatched 

the count of Dunois, the duke's uncle by his wife, 
' with Frederick prince of Tarentum, and Commi- 
nes, who conducted Philbert into Dauphine.“ 
N Notwithſtanding 
Guichenon the hiſtorian of Savoy, an author otherwiſe 
very exact, ſeems not to have known of this journey. But we 
ſee by the accounts of Denis Bidaut, that Philbert came into 
Dauphin, to Bourges, and to Tours, from whence he was con- 
veyed back to Chamberri by Lewis d Amboiſe, biſhop of Alby. 


Philip de Commines likewiſe makes no mention of this jour», 
ney, but ſpeaks only of that, which was taken in 1483. 
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147 Notwithſtanding theſolemnengagements,which 
Go the duke of Britany had entered into with Lewis 
XI. he ſtill kept up a correfpondence With Ed- 
ward, and offered him to give his daughter in 
marriage to the prince of Wales. The king laid 

before the duke his treaties, his letters and his 
oaths, and let him know that he could not be un- 
acquainted with his majeſty's being at War with 
Maximilian; that when France was attacked, all 
her vaſſals were bound to aſſiſt her; and that him- 
ſelf the duke of Britany being a prince of the blood 
was obliged to it by'Sis quality, his rank, arid his 

treaties. 

The duke not ſeeming diſpoſed to fulfil havin 
gagements, the king reſolved to give him ſotne 
diſturbance. He purchaſed of John de Broſſe 
and Nicola de Chatillon or Britany, the claim 
they had to-this + duchy. Nicola was the 
ee and horeks of Jane the eripple, 
who ſo couragiouſly diſputed Bri With 

her uncle John de Montfort. The rg Know- 
ing that ſuch pretenſions, having ſome founda- 
tion in themſelves, become ſtill more effective in 
the hands of a powerful ce, entered into a 
league offenſive and defenſive With the dale and 
ducheſs of Auſtria, and with Edward. 
Lewis finding that it was of no uſe-4@ put 

| princes in mind of their engagement by treaties, 

4 IG nn met ae . 


"be wo 
+ Bat db des i 33 Pat Petre 
to — 1 —. Count of Nevers, duke of Brabant, for what was left 
of the portion of the late Paule de Broſſe his Jecond 
and the other 15000 to Iſabel de la Tour the wife of 
Aber Lord of Orval. This affair was tranſaQed-on'the 1 2th 
of Dec. 1479, but was not till the 2d of Jan. following. 
By this means John de Rroſſe and Nicola his wife loſt the ba- 
rony of — coy wich wit rr prot pans 


or their 
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own intereſt frequently miſunderſtood, choſe ra- 1479. 
ther to ſeem ignorant of this treaty, than to com]. 


of it. He completed the payment of queen 
t's ranſom, continued to pay Edward's 
penſion, and ſent Guyot de Cheſnay his Maztre-de 
Hotel, into England, with Garnier maſter of the 
and mayor of Poitiers, under the pretext 
of ſettling the dowry of the princeſs Elizabeth, 
who'was to matry the dauphin. The Engliſh 
demanded fourſcore thouſand livres; the king 
conſtantly offered a much leis fum, as having no 
defign to bring the affair to a concluſion, bur 
_— g only to YR GIN, every 
W re, 
He difpurhed rniniſters to every one of the 
Swiſs cantons, to raiſe forces, and to prevent his 
enemies from doing the fame... On che other 
_ fide he hearkened to the propoſitions, which the 
Genoeſe made =_ by: Hector de Fieſque count 
ef Lomaigne 
At the ſame rime Perceval 45 Dreux his ma- 
| jelty's chamberlain, and Peter Francberge maſter 
of the requeſts, were at Metz to confer with the 
depuries of Catherine de Gueldres, the biſhop of 
Munſter and che county of Zutphen. Theſe de- 
puties firſt demanded that the young duke of 
Guelderland and his ſiſter ſhould be fer at liberty, 
whom the late duke Charles had carried with 
him, when he made himſelf maſter of the _ 
of Guelderland and''county of Zutphen, and 
whom Maximilian ſtill kept — n 
The king requir'd, that Catherine de Gorkdres, 
the 'biſhop of Munſter; and the ſtates of Zut- 
phen, ſhould engage by letters patents to ferve 
France conſtantly againſt Maximilian and his de- 


ſeendants. The deputies agreed very well with . ; 


| on King's miniſters; but they demanded, * 


. 
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the king ſhould not be allow'd to make the leaſt 


V truce before the deliverance of the duke of Guel- 
derland, whereas his majeſty would not renounce 


Dec. 13. 


the liberty of making a ſhort ſuſpenſion of arms 
according as circumſtances ſhould ariſe, - What 
the iſſue of theſe conferences was, we know not. 
Towards the end of this year his majeſty tranſ- 
lated the body of his firſt wife Margaret of Scot- 
land from the cathedral of Chalons to a chapel in 
the abbey of S. Laon at Tours, where this prin- 
ceſs had choſe to be buried. 

+ The- ſmall dependance there was to be had 


upon treaties obliged the king to be perpetually 


negotiating. He was well — arias. of all the 


. intrigues of the duke of Britany, and knew that 


the emperor had NN the Switzers to make 
war upon them, if they ſupplied France with 
troops. The advantage he made of theſe advices 


was to keep eee, in every canton. 


The king having conſtantly his eye u 1 Eng- 
land again ſent the biſhop of Elne with Caſtelnau, 
Bretevoux, and Baillet maſter of the requeſts, to 
ſettle the conditions of the truce for an hundred 


years, to agree upon arbitrators of the differences 


that might ariſe during that term, and to per- 


ſuade the Engliſh, that he deſired. the àecom- 


pliſnment of the dauphin's marriage 1 110 
princeſs Elizabeth. 


The greateſt difficulty was, that Edward; in- 


ted upon the dukes of Auſtria and Britany being 


comprehended in the truce. Lewis urgecl, that 
they ought to be excluded, becauſe by the treaty 
made in Auguſt 14 3, all thoſe, who were diſpoſed 
to be comprehended in the truce, were obliged 
to declare it within three months, and that as the 


late duke Charles had not done it, thoſe who re- 


preſented him had no right to do it; that unte 
. | } . e 
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the article, which before related to the duke of 1480. 
Burgundy, could now be applied to no body but 


the king. who was in reality lord of Burgundy, 


as it was reverſible to the crown. He added, that 


Maximilian conſidered as duke of Burgundy, was 
the vaſſal and ſubject of France, and that the trea- 
ty expreſsly injoyned that the two kings ſhould not 
aſſiſt the vaſſals or ſubjects of each other under 
any pretence whatſoever. The king urged this 
laſt reaſon in regard to the duke of Britany, 
who being his vaſſal had done him homage, and 


whoſe courts were a che juriſdiction of the 


parliament. 

The embaſſadors were farther charged (0 aſſure 
king Edward, that whatever belonged to his ſub- 
jects, in the places where the king ſhould get the 
maſtery, ſhould be delivered to them. But it was 


more particularly recommended to them to urge, 
that the obligation his majeſty was under of pay- 


ing Edward go, ooo crowns a year during the 
truce was drawn up in ſuch manner as to be re- 
lative, and that the king was diſcharged from the 
payment in caſe the truce was broken. Beſides 
the inſtructions he gave his embaſſadors, his ma- 
jeſty alſo wrote a letter to Edward with his own 
hand to aſſure him, that he deſired nothing more 
earneſtly than to live with him in the {ſtricteſt 


friendſhip, and to ſeal it by the marriage of the 


dauphin. 

Lewis knowing, that proteſtations of e 
were leſs capable of working upon Edward than m 
ney, ordered 2 5000 crowns to be paid him for ſix 


months of his penſion. He alſo propoſed a match 
between the prince of Wales and the daughter of 


the ducheſs of Milan. To this purpoſe Edward 
ſent an embaſſy to Milan. The project failed how- 
ever thro” the other engagements which Edward 

Vol. II. & y entered 
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1480. entered into ſoon after. But as the king's inten- 
Von was principally to gain time, he partly ob- 
tained what he deſired. 
While the king employed all poſſible means to 
avoid the war, he omitted nothing that was neceſſa- 
ry to put himſelf into a proper condition to ſupport 
it. He ordered the companies of ordinance to be 
completed, and lined the frontiers of Picardy and 
Flanders with troops. He was alſo ſenſible, that 
he could not ſecure his new conqueſts otherwiſe 
than by deſtroying every branch ofrevolt through- 
out the kingdom. He had feveral times pardoned 
the inhabitants of Arras, without being able to 
ain their affection; he therefore reſolved to dif- 
perſe them, and repeople the city with new inha- 
bitants. He cauſed workmen and tradeſmen to 
be carried thither from the principal towns in the 
Kingdom. Thoſe whom he charged with this com- 
miſſion picked up only a pack of idle fellows who 
| hated work, were conſtantly diſpoſed to do miſ- 
chief, pernicious to the ſtate, merely thro? their 
lazineſs, and by no means capable of ſupporting a 
new colony. In ſhort the greater part of them 
run away, and ruined thoſe that were left behind. 
The king gave freſh orders, reſolved to eſtabliſh 
there a manufactory, and to ſupply the expence 
of it laid a tax upon the ſalt in the provinces bor- 
dering the Seine and the Yonne. The king 
to ſecure himſelf of the new inhabitants, andoblige 
the towns, from whence he drew whole families, 
| to make a good choice, caufed every one of the 
aid towns to advance five hundred crowns to ſuch 
. as were ſent out to ſettle at Arras, and thus they 
choſe laborious people, that might be capable of 
paying back the ſums they had advanced. Lewis 
gave the city, which he looked upon as a creature 
Rs the Arms they 2 yt 
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have alſo had it called Franchiſe, but the name of 1480. 
Arras was ſtill continued. 2 
The king behaved in a different manner to- 
wards Franche-comte;. He applied himſelf to 
gain the affection of the nobility, honoured de 
Vergy with his confidence, and gave him a com- 
miſſion to treat with the Switzers. He granted a 
to Charles de Neuchatel archbiſhop. of 


Beſangon, and confirmed all the privileges of bet 
city, reſerving only to himſelf the right of pro- 
tection. 


He purchaſed Chirel- ſur - Moſelle for ſixty April. 
thouſand livres. This acquifitian, with that of 
the duchy of Bar, and the new penſions he paid 
into England, were ver, expenſive to him; and 
he farther found himſelf obliged to give an hun- 
dred 'thouſand livres to the Switzers, Having 
obſerved that this nation was indifferent to whom 
it was allied, and . entirely influenced by intereſt, 
he governed it by that, and hindered it from de- 
caring in favour of Maximilian, who could give 
nothing more than promiſes, whilſt France ad- 
ranced conſiderable ſums. 
Vergy, Buſſi Lamet, Cleret, and Vandreywmees 
ed in retaining the Switzers in the 
—— But as his majeſty could not be 
ignorant, that notwithſtanding the ſums he ad- 
vanced for them, it was a grievance to them to ſee 
bim maſter of Franche-comte, he fortified Au- 
vonne, Foligny, and the ocher JRun which Chau- 
17 — bliged Lewis 
So many ex nary expences obli 
Nl. to — a fourth part of the penſions. This 
remedy not ſufficing, he called together the ſtates 
of ſeveral provinces; and it was reſolved, that to 
ipply the neceſſity of the ſtate without burdening 
the people, the taxes in ſeveral provinces ou 
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1480. be paid in kind, which would be more eaſy to the 
inhabitants, and no leſs profitable to the ſtate, 
than if paid in money. Normandy was c 
with finding proviſions for the army of Picardy, 
0 and Champagne with that of Luxembourg. The 
provinces beyond the Loire were to keep the army 
of Burgundy. Coittier his majeſty's firſt phyſician 
and Galchaut his A EINE were to inſpect 
the proviſions. 
The body of the army was in Artois, and kept 
at bay the army of Maximilian. Chaumont with 
a body of troops entered Luxembourg, and took 
| Vireton and Yvoy. The campaign paſſed in 
ſkirmiſhes. Galiot, who ever fince the death of 
duke Charles had ſerved under the king, made 
continual inroads into Luxembourg. Chantereine WM 
laid ſiege to Beaumont. The counteſs of Varne- 
bourg of the houſe of Croy defended herſelf with 
2 the courage of the greateſt commander. Not 
ng able to keep the place, ſhe retired into the 
—— and did not capitulate till ſne had her huſ- 
band's expreſs orders. She went out upon honour- 


able conditions, and retreated with him into Ger- 
many. | 
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| The two parties apprehending a general affair, 
fought to ſurprize each other. Des Querdes the 
king's lieutenant in Picardy cauſed a falſe infor- 
mation to be-given to 'Cohin governour of Aire 

by one Robin. He ſuffered himſelf to be perfuaded 

that it was very eaſy to ſurprize Heſdin, and ſet 

out for this expedition at x of head of 500 of the 
braveſt men of the garriſon of Aire. He came by 

night to the foot of the wall; and Robin drawing 

near to it ſpoke to the centinel, who anſwered n 
being in the ſecret. © There was a hole dug in 

tower ſix foot lower than the floor, which Des 

' Querdes had cauſed to be made. for this _— 
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Robin entered firſt, and made his eſcape by means 1480. 
of the darkneſs; every one preſſing to follow him, WWW 


great numbers of the enemy were preſently in the 


tower, and cryed out Long live Burgundy. At the 


ſame inſtant the trap-door was Jet fall, and they 
found themſelves taken priſoners, when they. 
thought they were maſters of the place. Not 
being able to eſcape, and refuſing to ſurrender, 
they were all killed with their ſwords in their 
hands. Cohin, who was not yet entered, went 
back 1n deſpair. "amo 
Lewis this year fixed the poſts for the great 


roads of the kingdom. The firſt eftabliſhm-nt | 


was only for the king and the princes his allies, 
with a prohibition to ſupply any private perſon 
with horſes, unleſs by an expreſs order from the 
grand-maſter, who was created at the ſame time, 


The king had granted the commiſſion ever ſince + 
the month of June 1464, but the project was 


not executed till this year, upon the occaſion of 
the dauphin's ſickneſs. The king deſiring to hear 
of him e day eſtabliſhed couriers upon the 
roads from Amboiſe to Beauce and the Gatinois, 
where he paſſed the ſummer. Au tion Bu 


Lewis appeared to be under the utmoſt concern 


for the life of his ſon. After he grew well, le 


ennobled Thomas Guillaume his phyſician in or- 
dinary, who had attended upon him during his 
Illneſs, and gave the revenue of the provoſtſhip 


of Meaux to Stephen de Veſc, whom in his letters 


he names, Him among ft our ſervants, who is conti- 
nually employed day and night in ſaving the perſon of 
the dauphin, and in whom wwe have for this ſingular 
confidence. Of $7 29454475 1 2 S233 Us. e 
It was with reaſon, that the king told the pope, 
the king of Naples, and the princes of Italy, that 
the Chriſtians could not be too much upan their 
7 FEE. 3 | guard 
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guard againſt the Turks. Mahomet II. prudent, 
active, intrepid and cruel, had only the virtues or 
the vices of an hero. The taking of Conſtanti- 


nople and the deſtruction of ſeveral empires, upon 


the ruin of which he built his own, made him 
maſter of the Eaft, and formidable to Europe. 
His victories inſpired him with a deſire of paſſing 


into Italy. The diviſion which reigned among 


the chriſtian princes made him almoſt ſecure of 
ſucceſs. He ſet on foot two armies at once, which 


| had been accuſtomed to conquer. The ſtrongeſt 


of them made a deſcent in the iſland of Rhodes, 


and laid ſiege to the city. Whatever valour 


could attempt, or rage could employ that was 
terrible, was put in execution againſt that place; 
but all the rts of the Ottomans became inef- 
fectual thro the wiſdom, the vigilance, and the 
reſolution of the grand-maſter Peter d' Aubuſſon, 
and the intrepidity of the knights. Theſe heroes, 


' whoſe ſpirit has been perpetuated in their ſuc- 


ceſſors, defeated the fortune of Mahomet. The 


Turks, after having inveſted the town for four 


months, were obliged to raiſe a ſiege, which had 


coſt them upwards of 30000 men. 


The Ottoman army was more ſucceſsful in Italy. 


They carryed the town of Otranto by ſtorm, after 
having ſat down a month before it. They put 


all to the ſword without diſtinction of age or ſex. 
The archbiſhop was maſſacred at the foot of the 


altar, exhorting the 2 to dye like chriſ- 


tians. Not one was with to purchaſe his life at 


the expence of his faith. hey all periſhed ſword 


in hand, worthy of — thro' their misfor- 


tunes, if their - nw did not deſerve to be envied. 
As the chriſtians owed their loſſes only to the 


diviſions which reigned among them, ſo Italy 
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between the ſons of Mahomet II. and which made 1480. 
** loſe the town of Otranto. A 


In the mean time dyed Reignier king of Naples 


in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, lamented by July 10. 


his ſubjects, and as much diſtinguiſhed by his e 
rings, as commendable for his virtues. By his will 
he diſpoſed of Provence and his claim to the king- 
dom of Naples in favour of the only ſurviving 
male of his houſe, his nephew Charles, the ſon 
of the count of Maine. He gave the duchy of. 
Bar to Yolande his eldeſt daughter, who al- 
ready inherited Lorraine, and made a ceſſion of it 
to Reignier II. whom ſhe had by the count of 
Vaudemont. To Margaret his ſecond daughter, 
queen dowager of England, who was a priſoner 
at crabs time he made his will, he left only a thou; 
ſand crowns in ready money, and an annuity. of 
two thouſand livres out of the dytchy of Bar. 
To Jane de Laval his wife Reignier bequeathed 
very large revenues in Anjou, Provence, and the 
Barois, To John his natural ſon he gave the 
marquiſate of Pont-a-Mouſſon, with the territories 
of St. Remi and St. Cannat in Provence. Accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of thoſe times he gave a great 
deal to the churches, particularly to the church of 
St. Maurice at Angers, where he was interred, and 
to the Cordeliers of the ſame town, with whom 
his heart was lodged. And being more jealous of 
his title of king, than if he had been in poſſeſſion, 
he ordered that his funeral ſhould he ſolemniaed 
with the pomp ſuitable to majeſty. As he lived ſix 
years after he ary his F will, he annulled ſeveral 
"he by the treaties he made afterwards. ö 
ö e + Lows 


5 eee appointed by Reignier © Ms 8 
geen. Jane de Laval, Charles 85 of Maine bis nephew, 
eignier dulce of ine his grandſon, William de Harcourt 

count of „ oy Acker x; his ſeneſchal of . 
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1480. Lewis, to whom queen Margaret had yielded 
all her pretenſions, complained that this princeſs 
was diſinherited, a princeſs, who as ſne had nothing 
given with her in marriage, had likewiſe done 
nothing which could be a bar to her ſucceſſion. 
He maintained, that ſhe ought to have half of her 
mother's fortune, and even all Lorraine, as Vo- 

lande by her marriage- contract with the count of 

Vaudemont had renounced all ſucceſſion either to 
father or mother, except the portion which ſhe 

had received. Beſides the claim which the king 
derived from Margaret, he was creditor of the 
dukes John and Nicholas for upwards of a million. 

He had paid two hundred thouſand crowns, whilſt 

the affair of the marriage of his daughter Anne with 
Nicholas then marquiſs du Pont was in debate; 

forty thouſand livres annually for ten years to the 

N father and the ſon; fifty thouſand crowns for the 
b ranſom of Margaret, and a penſion of ſix thouſand 
livres for her ſuhſiſtance. This princeſs renewed 

08. 19. this year the beſſian. the; had made fo kim four 

2 before. 

Lewis gave onitm; to the arhbithen of Bor- 
dear, Phillip Pot count of St. Pol, Francberge 
miſter of the requeſts, Baudot and Henriet coun- 

ſellors in parliament, to go into Lorraine and lay 

all cheſe pretenſions before Yolande, to whom he 

gave no other title than that of counteſs of Vau- 
demount. Duke Beignier her ſon being then at 

. Venice engaged the re] lick to recommend his 

T intereſts to the king. His majeſty returned to the 
embaſſadors of Nene in writing the cauſes of 

complaint he had againſt Reignier, He firſt re- 

| e wp with tha of Satte for the 
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; John de 4 dean of Jen” th r. John Perrot his con- 
 feſſor, Peter le Roy his vice- -havellor John Vinel judge pf 
Anjou, and Tourneville archprieſt o of A Dgers. 
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he granted him againſt the duke of 1480. 
Burgundy, and with having conſtantly favoured d 


Maximilian in oppoſition to France. Twas added, 

that he could not but know himſelf to be the 
king's ſubject; that his greateſt honour was his 
deſcent from the houſe of France by his mother ; 
that all his eſtates were held of the crown ; that 
Lorraine was not a maſculine fief, as he enjoyed 
it only in right of his mother and grandmother ; 
that amongſt daughters there was no right of 
elderſhip ; and that conſequently Margaret ought 
to have an equal ſhare with Yolande her ſiſter ; 


that Margaret had made a ceſſion of all pretenſions Fuly * 


to the king; and that he demanded her moiety 
in all that the dutcheſs Yolande could poſſeſs, 
without reckoning i in the conſiderable ſums, for 
which he was creditor. | 
. . Whilſt the king was debating his claim to the 
ſucceſſion of king Reignier, Charles de Martigny 
biſhop of Elne was recalled; from England, and 
cited before the parliament by the procureur- gene- 
ral, as having gone beyond his powers, and ſigned 
treaties prejudicial to France. Martigny replyed 
in his defence, that he had been three times ap- 
pointed embaſſador into England without having 
Sefired. it; and in accepting the employment he 


ad never had any thing in view but the kings 


ſervice; that his majeſty had ſeemed ſatisfyed 
with his firſt negotiation ; that the ſecond had 
been ſtill more remarkable, as he was to engage 
Againſt the miniſters of the emperor, Maximilian, 
and Spain, who had all of them a powerful party 
in the parliament; that he had been ſeveral times 
in danger of being aſſaſſinated by the Flemiſh ; 

but that he had been fo fortunate. as to triumph 
over all their cabals, and retain Edward in the 
2252 of France. As to the third embaſſy, Mar- 


tigny 


Fuly 31. 


44 
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1480. tigny owned, that by his inſtructions he was only 


- nd 


moſt important ſervice by ex 


Vcommiſſioned to prolong the treaties of truce 


made in the years 1475 and 1476, without any 
alteration; but that the king having given him 
to underſtand, that the principal object of his 
commiſſion was to prevent the union of the En- 
gliſh with the Flemiſh, he had judged, that ac- 
cording to his notion of the king's inclination it 


was better to go beyond his orders, and run the 


riſque of being diſapproved, than to be wanting in 
the renewal of a treaty which was abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to France; that it was with this view he 


had comprehended the dukesof Auſtria and Britany 
in the laſt truce, tho* they were not mentioned 
in the preceding treaties; that he had in like 
manner conſented that the king ſhould ſubmit to 
the eccleſiaſtical cenſures, if he difcontinued the 
payment of the fifty thouſand crowns, tho* Ed- 
ward refuſed to ſubmit to the ſame penalty tho 
he ſhould violate the treaty ; that he had not- 
withſtanding made all poſſible repreſentations up- 


on this ſubject, and had not gone beyond his pow- 
| ers, but to preſerve the truce, which without this 


would have been broken; that in ſhort he had 
done every thing that could be done for the be- 
nelit of the ſtate, and the ſervice of the king, 


or chat the neceſſity of the affair would admit. 


The parliament, convinced of the innocence 


of the biſhop of Elne, the neceſſity of the Rate, 
and the king's inclinations, tho*. they made a 


-great deal of noiſe with their procedures, paſſed 
no ſentence againſt him. In ſhort, lee 


was an able miniſter, and ſuch a one as the king 


ſtood in need of. He had conducted himſelf 
with a fidelity and judgment, which knew how 
to comply with circumſtanpes; and had done the 
expoſing himſelf to be 

diſapproved 
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diſapproved of. By this means he gave the king 1489, 
time to act what part he pleaſed, whereas if he 


had literally followed his inſtructions, the war 
was inevitable, and the ſucceſs very doubtful. 
Lewis XI. having put it in his power to diſa 
rove of the — by a — which - 
is own mind he abſolutely approved, did not 
change his behaviour towards Edward, but paid 
him his penſions exactly. He conducted himſelf 
with equal judgment towards Howard and Lang · 
ton the Engliſh embaſſadors. The ſubject of their 
commiſſion was the marriage of the dauphin with 
the princeſs Elizabeth. The difficulty lay only 
in the penſion, which the Engliſh required, whilſt 
the princeſs continued in England. The king 
offered far leſs than was demanded ; but took 
care always to give the embaſladors reaſon to 
hope, that they might bring him to the point 
they deſired, that they might not make any a- 
batement of themſelves. According to his views, 
to gain time was to ſucceed. When Martigny 
was recalled from England, the ducheſs dowager 
of Burgundy, Edward's ſiſter, went over thither 
to treat of a marriage between Anne the third 


daughter of the king her brother and Philip count 


of Charolois, the eldeſt ſon of Maximilian and 
Mary of Burgundy. The ducheſs dowager had 


with her la Baume lord of Irlain, ſecond chamber- 
lain to the duke of Auſtria, Thomas de Pleine, 


and John Gros. Her propoſals were equally ad- 
vantageous to Edward and Maximilian, She pro- 
poſed, to renounce the alliance with France, to 
renew the alliance which had formerly ſubſiſted 
between England and the late duke Charles, to 
make a league offenſive and defenſive againſt 
France, to ſend troops thither to reconquer Nor- 
mandy and Guyenne in favour of Edward, whilſt 
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1480. Maximilian recovered the provinces which Lewis 
"WOW had taken from him, But with all theſe flatter- 


Aug 4. 
mu marriage between the count, of Charolojs and the 


ing hopes, the ducheſs offered no ready money; 
and Edward, who ſtood conſtantly in need of it 
to, gratify his pleaſures, was extremely pleaſed 
with what he received from France, whereas they 
required of him two hundred thouſand crowns for 
his daughter's portion. He was very much un- 
determined, when the lord Howard arrived in 
France. He immediately went to pay his com- 
plements to the ducheſs of Burgundy, and told 
her that he had brought a fourth part of the 
French penſion; that Lewis XI. conſented to ſub- 
mit to eccleſiaſtical cenſure, if he failed to conti- 
nue the payment of 50000 crowns, and did not 
accompliſh. the marriage of the dauphin with the 
princeſs Elizabeth; but that he required that the 
dukes of Auſtria and Britany ſhould not be in- 


cluded in the truce, and that he was reſolved, ra- 


ther than not hinder it, to ſacrifice one half of 
his kingdom. 

The ducheſs of Burgundy upon this "eu IDE 
ately offered to Edward the ſame advantages 
which he had from France. She engaged in the 
name of the duke and dutcheſs of Auſtria to pay 
him the ſame penſion of 50000 crowns, and to 
begin the payment from the day he declared war 
againſt France. The next day the contract of 


Princeſs Anne was drawn up. They afterwards 
made another agreement, by which the duke and 

ducheſs of Auſtria gave back. to Edward the por- 
tion. of his daughter; and the king, that he 
might not be behind hand with them in genero- 
fity, or rather foreſeeing that his penſion would 
never be paid, gave it up to them. But not ca- 


mms: to * that which was paid him by 
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he declared within a few days after, that he de- 1480. 

ſigned to be mediator 88 Lewis and Maxi- 
milian, and diſpatched embaſſadors to acquaint | 

the king with his intentions. Whilſt the ducheſs 

of Burgundy was endeavouring to ſtir up her bro- 

ther to make war upon Lewis XI. Maximilian re- 

lying no longer upon Edward, gave a commiſſion 

to the count de Romont to confer with du Lude 

about bringing about a truce. It was in fact eon- Aug. 2. 

cluded for ſeven months, and afterwards prolong- 

ed. The ducheſs of Burgundy, who received 

inſtructions from Maximilian very oppoſite to the 

ſcheme of a truce, was extremely offended at it; 

ſhe compalined of it very bitterly, and went back | 

into Flanders; | 

The duke of Britany was no ſooner bed 

of this truce, than he grew apprehenſive that he | 

ſhould become the ſole object of the king's re- „ 

ſentment. He had entered into all the plots a- | 
gainſt his majeſty, and had frequently been the . 
author of them. He had made a league with „ 
Maximilian, and had endeavoured by all manner 
of ways to bring Edward into it. He had even 

offered to give his daughter Anne in marriage to 


the prince of Wales. This alliance would have 1 
been the moſt fatal thing in the world to the NY 
kingdom, as it would. have brought the Engliſh _, ©, 
back again into it. The duke of Britany being * 
too ſenſible how much he had offended the king $ 


ſent Partenay and la Villeon into England to fol 
licit by means of the ducheſs of Burgundy a re- 


'newal of the alliance with Maximilian under the © 3 
guaranty. of Edward; but as the ducheſs was 
gone back into Flanders before the arrival of thoſe kl. 
embaſſadors, this treaty was not made till the . 
year following. N . 


Is 
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| 1480. In the mean time the cardinal of S. Pierre-aux- 
ens the pope's nephew came into France as le- 
gate to make peace between the King and the 
rinces his neighbours. Lewis ſtraight informed 
imſelf of the character of thoſe, with whom he 
was to treat. He learnt that the legate was a 
man full of vanity and falſe glory, -and by that 
he reſolved to gain him.. He ordered all imagin- 
able honours to be paid him in the towns he paſ- 
ſed through. Count dauphin d' Auvergne, the 
baſtard of Maine, Chateau-villain, Dauvet and ſe- 
veral prelates went to meet him as far as S. Sa- 
phorin d' Oſon. Dauvet delivered him moſt am- 
ple powers, and gained him abſolutely by a cir- 
cumſtance, which under the appearance of a pre- 
caution was in reality no other than a flattering 
| diſtinction ſhewn to his perſon. He required an 
„act, by which the legate declared, that he would 
not abuſe the fulneſs of his powers, and that the 
, honours paid him ſhould not be drawn into a pre- 
"Sg cedent for the legates that Thould thereafter be 
ſent into France. ee i hk 
The legate ome ays wi at 
AM Vendòme, 2 with the confidence 
4 wuherewith his majeſty honoured him. From 
_—— went to Paris, where he was received 
8 4. with the higheſt honours. The parliament 
* fuſely beſtowed upon him all the regards, That 
were conſiſtent with the laws and maxims of the 
kingdom ; but not thinking the act, which the 
cardinal had given to Dauvet, Ather ſufficient or 
| ſuitable to the majeſty of the king, the day after 
22 the legate's entry the king's friends oppoſed the 
2 reading of the bull, by which the pope gave him 
: Power to. compel the king and Maximilian to 
i a peace by cenſure or excommunication. — 
. e 
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The legate wrote to Maximilian, that the pope 1480. | 
earneſtly deſired to reſtore peace among chriſtian 2 
in order to unite them againſt the Turks; ; 
that the king was very much difpoſed to it; that | 
he queſtioned not but his excellency was in the xv 
ſame ſentiments ; and that he was coming to him 
to finiſh an affair ſo ſacred, ana fo advantageous 
to all chriſtendom. | - 
The ſtrict alliance there appeared to be be- 
tween the king and the legate rendered the latter 
ſuſpected by Maximilian. He replied, that the 
affair was a matter of too much importance for 
him to come to any reſolution about it without 
the. advice of his council, and that he beſought 
his paternity not to proceed any farther in his 
journey, *till he had heard from him again. 
The legate wrote-back word to Maximilian, 
that he neyer had any deſign to enter into his do- 
minions without his approbation; but that he in- 
treated his excellency to have ſome regard to the 
bonour of the holy ſee ; that the affairs he came . 
upon did not regard the perſon of the pope, but 
were ſuch as all chriſtendom was concerned in, 
and that it did not conſiſt with the dignity, where- 
with he was invelted, to attend too long the e- 
ſolution of his excellency. 
The legate being advanced as far as Peronne, 
at the ſame time diſpatched the archbiſhop of 
Rhodes and Octavien Sueſſu the conſiſtorial ad- 
vocate, to preſs the deciſion of Maximilian. His 
highneſs ſent the letter and inſtructions of the le- 
gate's two deputies to Dauffay and Lannoy, that 
they might go and confer with the legate. But Sy 
Dauffay let him know, that the legate might paſs 
farther, and that it would be neceſſary either to 
notify to him the cauſes of the ſuſpicion they had 
of him, or to advertiſe him of an act of appeal 


_— 


2288 
1480. 
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by the duke's attorney- general. The legate a 


few days after ſent Maximilian a brief, by which 


Octob. g. 


the pope repreſented to his highneſs, that the 


prejudice he had conceived was altogether groutid- 
leſs; that the cardinal was no more inclined to 
favour the king than himſelf; and that he had 
no other view but the publick good. For which 
reaſon. he begged the duke to engage his nobility 
to reject all thoſe ſuſpicions, and to give the le- 
gate a favourable audience. To this brief the 


cardinal added a letter, wherein he repeated what 
- he had already faid in his former letters; and de- 


Oc. 25. 


manded a poſitive anſwer. The legate receiving 
no anſwer, and not knowing what courſe to take; 
wrote again once more, and ſent his letter by the 


archbiſhop of Rhodes, in whom he placed the 


utmoſt confidence. 


Maximilian's prevention aroſe from the cd 
nal-biſhop of Tournay, and the biſhop of Sebe- 
nigo the pope's nuncio, who were reſident in his 
court, and perpetually repreſenting the legate to 
him as an artful man, devoted to France; and 


they farther drew the archbiſhop of Rhodes into 


their party. This prelate was raiſed from a very 
low extraction to dignities, which are ſeldom ob- 
tained by perſons of obſcure birth, unleſs by great 
virtues or great vices. Avaritious, crafty, cove- 
tous, he had all the mean vices, as alſo the in- 
gratitude, which is the conſequence of them. He 
owed his fortune to the legate, to whom he was 
attached by intereſt, and out of the lame motive 
betrayed him. 

The king, being always firſt informed of what 
paſſed amongſt his enemies, advertiſed the legate, 
that the archbiſhop of Rhodes had ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be gained over by the cardinal of Tournay 
and Sebenigo, — that if he did not obtain po- 

tive 
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ſitive anſwer, he had no other courſe to take than 1480. 
to retire; but that it would be firſt adviſeable to 5 VIW 
declare to the Gantois, that his legation had no- 
thing in view but peace; that if they could once 
ſow diviſion between thoſe people and the duke's 
council, they would eaſily take fire; but that above 
all it was neceſſary for the pope to recall the biſhop 
of Sebentgo, and to cite the cardinal of Tournay and 
the archbiſhop of Rhodes to Rome, to take their 
tryal; and that this was the only means of making 
the - "pooh ty of the holy ſee to be reverenced and 
| _ "W249 
The legate anſwered the king; that he had been Oct. 28. 
before hand with his advice, that the bull had 
been notified at Ghent, Bruges, and all the towns 
in Flanders; that he was farther going to write to 
them and lay before them the ills which their diſ- 
obedience to the holy ſee would bring upon them, 
and that if they perſiſted in it, he would retire; 
that the pope would take care of the cardinal of 
Tournay and the nuncio; and as to the archbiſhop 
o Rhodes, he thought it neceſſary to ſecure him, 
and carry him to Chateau-neuf near Avignon. 
The kihg having charged du Bouchage with the 
execution, the archbiſhop was carried off, and 
tonveyed to Chateau-nevf. A ei 
In the mean time Baudricourt, Sollers, and du 
douchage, were upon the frontiers; and labouring 
tither to make peace, or prolong the truce; The 
ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, who held intelli- 
tence” with the embaſſadors of Maximilian, raiſed 
trery day freſh difficulties; either throꝰ her natu- 
ally reſtleſs indiſpoſition, or 4 defire 'to make 
terſelf neceſſary. The negociation was entered 
won by the plenipotentiaries, but their mutual 
Ciſtruſt' was a continual obſtacle to the peace. 
They diſputed upon every article without coming 
Vor. II. U to 


r 
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1480 to an eclairciſſement. The character of embaſ- 

E ſador ſeemed to be no ſafeguard, they did not 

venture to go to one another's houſes, without 

| giving hoſtages. The reſt of the year was ſpent 
rather in diſputes than conferences. 

The king had declared he would not put into 

compromiſe what the dukes of Burgundy had held 

in appanage ; that if daughters might inherit it, 

they might alſo inherit the crown, which is con- 

trary to the fundamental law of the ſtate ; that the 

ceſſion of Burgundy made by king John to duke 

Philip the bold, was null, and that the parliament 

of the kingdom was the ſole judge of all that 
concerns the peerages. ie - 

Maximilian on the contrary pretended, that 
before all things they ought to reſtore to him the 
antient patrimony of the dukes of Burgundy, and 
that the king could not refuſe to put him into 
poſſeſſion of the counties of Artois and Burgundy, 
the viſcounty of Auſſone, and the juriſdiction of 
S. Laurent, without which he ſhould be compelled 
to it by the king of England. 

Lewis on his ſide demanded Lille, Douay, and 
Orchies, with all that duke Charles and Mary 
had taken away from the county of Artois, a fief 
of the crown, for which they had never done ho- 
mage. The king after having made good his 

claim, offered to give up Lille, Douay, and Or- 
chies, and to give an acquittance for all that was 
due by the ſucceſſion of the dukes of Burgundy, 
provided the duke and ducheſs of Auſtria would 
renounce all pretenſions to the counties of Artois 

and Burgundy. 8 N 7 5 TOTS 
Edward finding that the king and the duke of 
Auſtria agreed in nothing, wrote to Maximilian, 
that as TE end not live long, the bel 
ſcheme they could follow would be to wait pl his 
0. | 5 Acat 
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death to make good their pretenſions, and in the 1480. 
mean time to conclude a treaty, which if Lewis 
ſhould refuſe, the Engliſh would ſend againſt him a 
ſupply of five thouſand men. BY 
It was true, that the king's health daily declined; 
he frequently fell into fainting fits, which made 
thoſe about him apprehenſive for his life. He 
had one fa conſiderable as he was riſing from 
table, that it was judged he was going to dye. 
He was not able to ſpeak, and his ſenſes were very 
imperfect. In the mean time he made a gr for 
them to open the windows, and give him air; 
but whether they did not ade and him, or 
thought the air prejudical to him, they kept him 
near the fire with the windows ſhut, Angelo 
Catto his phyſician, who was afterwards archbiſhop 
of Vienna, and to whom Commines dedicated his 
memoirs, coming into the room ordered them to 
be 22 The king by degrees recovered both 
his ſenſe and ſpeech; tho it was ſome time before 
he could make them perfectly underſtand what he " 
ad. He conſtantly obliged them to give an ac- 
count of what had paſſed during his illneſs; but 
WY finding himfelf; chat his head was not abſolutely 
WW clear, and being afraid to make his caſe known, 
he pretended to read and underſtand, and contented 
himſelf with anſwering only a few words, or ma- 
king ſigns, which he could afterwards explain as 
he thought fit. He informed himſelf who they 
WY vere that had hindered the windows from being 
opened, and forbid them the court. He was ſo 
jealous” of his authority, that he expected a-: blind 
obedience, without any one's preſuming to inter- 
pret his will. He was afraid leſt by declining to 
obey him in trifles under pretence of ſerving him 
better they ſhould ſeize upon his authority. He 
was even accuſtomed ” ſay, that he 2” 
* | 2 O 
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1480. of the force uſed to make his father ents. when he 
sas afraid of being poyſoned. 


The legate laid hold of the fear the king had 
of dying to obtain the liberty of cardinal Balue and 
the biſhop of Verdun. He perſuaded him that 
the judgments of God would fall upon him for 
keeping a cardinal and a biſhop in chains. Balue, 
to move the king ſtill more to compaſſion, pre- 
tended to be dangerouſly ill, Coittier the king's 
chief phyſician had orders to viſit him, and upon 
his, ſaying that he could not live long, the king 
ordered him to be given up into the hands of the 
legate, after having obtained a promiſe from him, 
that the p pope ſhould puniſh him. But Balue was 
ſcarce got to Rome, before he received a conſide- 
Table addition of honours. , After the death of 
Lewis XI. he returned into France under the cha- 
racter of legate, and was received potmithſtanding 
the prohibition of the parliament. 
As to the biſhop of Verdun, he was ſet at li- 
berty upon giving bail, and was tranſlated from 
the biſhoprick of Verdun, to that. of, Vantimille. 
Lewis a, reſtored Hebert biſhop. of Coutance 
to his liberty. This prelate was concerned in the 
charge againſt the, duke of Bourbon, and accuſed 
of aſtrology. He was confined. as a criminal, and 
releaſed as a fool. ITbis laſt judgment ſuited 
better than the formey with the kind 5 accuſation, 
that was laid againſt him. 


Ofober. Lewis reunited the dreh 1 Anon: to the 


crown, and kept up the chamber of accounts eſta 
bliſhed at Angers. At the ſame time he wrote to 
the ſtates of Provence in favour of Charles duke 
of Calabria, to whom Reignier had bequeathed 
by will the kingdom of Naples and county of 

rovence. Lewis was apprehenſive that Reigniet 
duke of Lorraine, the rn of king Reign 

| J 
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by his mother, ſhould diſpute the will. But 1480. 

whether the Provincials were better pleaſed wit 

Charles, or that they had a mind to oblige the 

king, tis certain they abſolutely excluded Reig- 

nier, and acknowledged Charles for their ſove- 

rel 

Tho the truce was not expired, the count de 

Chimay, Boſſu and Croy, laid ſiege to Luxem- 

bourg. Notwithſtanding this infraction the king 

made no reprifals, but gave orders to du Bou- 

chage to prolong the truce for the whole time 

that the Turk ſhould continue in Italy, that, add- 

ed he, I may the better ſerve God and our lady 

againſt the Turk, 

The king's power was not ſo thoroughly ſettled 

in Franche-comte, but that there were frequent in- 
ſurrections of rebels, who ſurpriſed little towns, 
which were ſoon after recovered, mſomuch that 

what paſſed in that province very much reſembled ' 
"WH a civil war. | 
g Lewis appointed John and Lewis d' Amboiſe 
lieutenants general of Burgundy, one of them 
biſhop of Maillezais, and the other of Albi, to 
command in the abſence of Charles d' Amboiſe 
their brother. 

; The ſtates of the Comte aſſembled at Salins 
wreſented certain articles to theſe two prelates, 
principally tending to the maintenance of the laws 
and the ſupport of military diſcipline ; to the fe- 
curity of the roads, tillage and commerce. They 
alſo demanded the eſtabliſhment of a parliament 
at Salins, whereof the officers ſhould be payed at 
the king's expence, and again claimed the preſer- 
vation of their privileges. | 

The king's policy agreed very well with the 
demands of the Comtois ; he had no inclination 
o give any diſquietude to the countries he had 

U 3 ts [Py 
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1480. conquered, or which had voluntarily ſubmitted to 
him. Inſtead of depriving them of their privi- 
leges, he granted them new ones, and omitted no- 
thing to inſpire them with fidelity ; but where he 
found the ſpirit of rebellion too obſtinate, he had 
recourſe to vident remedies. He put the moſt 
guilry to death, 'baniſhed the reſt, and ſometimes 
diſperſed the inhabitants, as he did at Perpignan 

and Arras. 

He therefore eſtabliſhed a parliament at Salins, 
and the next year publiſhed a declaration, which 
exempted the Comrois from eſcheatage, and put 
them upon the ſame footing with other French- 
men. 

Neither the indiſpoſitions to which his majeſty 
was ſubject, vor his engagement in foreign affairs, 
prevented him from watching over the tranquility 
and happineſs of his ſubjects at home with the 
fame aſſiduity and care, as tho' he had had no 
other object in view. F 

He ſent commiſſioners into the countries to redreſs 
the frauds, which were committed in the cuſtoms. 
He fuffered not any diſturbance to be given to 
the gentlemen, who valued the eſtates they held 
in ſocage. He publiſhed a declaration, by which 
he permitted all clergymen, gentlemen and others, 
to trafick both by land and ſea, upon condition 
that thoſe who traded by ſea ſhould import their 

merchandize only in French veſſels. He ſer up 
a mint at Dijon, under the direction of John de 
Cambray. Perruchon, Feriot, and Cuſtel, were 
appointed keepers of it. 

The king having called in a great number of 

workmen in order to ſettle a manufactory of gold 
and ſilver ſtuffs and ſilks, under the direction of 
Wilham Brigonnet, ordered that both they and 
their wives, widows, and children, ſhould be - 

em 
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the year after he granted a letter of naturalization 
to all the Switzers, that ſhould come and ſettle in 
France, 

The duke of Auſtria had ſollicited a meeting 
of ſeveral princes of the empire, in hopes that 
they would be favourable to him in the deciſion of 


the differences he had with the king, but his ma- 


jelty refuſed to ſubmit to the arbitration of fo- 
reigners in a diſpute betwixt him and his vaſſal 
concerning fiefs of the crown. He found a much 


ſurer way of embarraſſing Maximilian, and even 


of rekindling the war in Germany, if he judged it 
convenient. 


295 


empt from all duties, taxes, and impoſts. And 1480, 


* 


Ladiſlaus king of Bohemia, grandſon by his 148 r. 
mother to the emperor Albert of Auſtria, and Eaſter 
eat-grandſon to the emperor Sigiſmond, had Ap. 22. 


me pretenſions to the duchy of Luxembourg. 
To put himſelf into a condition to make them 
good, he ſought the - friendſhip of Lewis XI. 
The two princes renewed the old alliances, and 
made beſides a particular _— by which Ladiſ- 
laus was to enter with all his fo 
bourg, and the king obliged himſelf at the fame 
time to ſend thither a thouſand lances with a train 
of artillery, If the duchy was not conquered 
within a month, the king was to pay the troops 
of Bohemia during the reſt of the war, and ta 
make neither peace nor truce with Maximilian, 
without comprehending Ladiſlaus in it. The 
embaſſadors promiſed in their maſter's name to 
aſſiſt the king againſt all perſons whatſoever, and 
particularly againſt the duke and ducheſs of Auſ- 
tria, Whilſt the king was employed in forming 
alliances, ' he loſt one of his moſt faithful ſubjects 
by the death of Charles de Chaumont d' Amboiſe 


count of Brienne, governor of Champagne and 
6 Ih Song U4 Burgundy. 


rces into Luxem- Jan. 1 5. 
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1481. Burgundy, His birth and large fortune rendered 
Wa him leſs valuable than his virtue. No perſon was 
more proper than himſelf to preſide over a people 
lately conquered. Fum, humane, prudent, and 
diſintereſted, he both ſet an example of fidelity 
himſelf, and knew how to chaſliſe thoſe who de- 

viated from it. 

The king's bad health not allowing him to put 
himſelf at the head of an army according to his pro- 
miſe, and to march in perſon to drive the Turks 
out of Italy, he made an offer to the pope of three 
hundred thouſand crowns in gold for that enter- 
prize, whereof two hundred thouſand were to 
be raiſed upon the clergy, and the reſt upon the 

*ople. 

, ; (oa this time there aroſe a diſpute at Rome, 
that was troubleſome enough. Charles count of 
Provence ſent to demand the inyeſtiture of the 
kingdom of Naples. Charles of Luxembourg the 
couſin of Charles, and head of the embaſſy, claim- 
ed to be received as the embaſſador of a crowned 
head; and the embaſſadors of France ſupported 
his pretenſion. The pope and cardinals durſt not 
comply with their demands, for fear of offending 
Ferdinand, and kindling a freſh war in Italy. 
The on laſted a conſiderable time. At 
length Luxembourg accompanied by the French 
müde his entry, and took his audience with the 
honours he pretended to; at leaſt the pope: did 
not openly explain himſelf, and there Was no for- 

mal oppoſition made ſo it. 

Sixtus having publiſhed a bull, by which he 
exhorted all the princes in Chriſtendom to a ſu- 
ſpenſion of arms for three years to unite againſt 
their common enemy the Turk; this bull was 

preſented to the king by the biſhop of Seſſa, who 
Ereaply- inkiigd upon the danger, to which all 
| Chriſtendom 
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Chriſtendom was expoſed. The king after he had 148 1. 
cauſed the bull to be examined by all that were 
preſent, as well prelates as ſeculars, told the nun- Ap. 29. 


cio, he could not too much commend the zeal, 
which the holy father expreſſed for religion ; that 
for his part he was ready to employ all his forces 
upon the occaſion ;z but that he was willing to be 
ſure that his enemies alſo would do the ſame, nor 
was it reaſonable that he ſhould diſarm, till he 
knew their intentions. The legate aniwered, 
that the pope would compel all his majeſty's ene- 
mies either to make peace or a truce with him by 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The ſame day the lord of 
Beaujeu, the chancellor, and the principal perſons 
preſent at the audience, attended upon the legate 
by his majeſty's order, and let him know, that his 
majeſty was threatened with two wars, the one 
from England, and the other from the king of 
Caſtille, without reckoning that wherein he was 
actually engaged againſt the duke of Auſtria; that 
the late duke Charles, Maximilian and Mary of 
| Burgundy, had always deſpiſed eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures 3 and therefore as the king choſe not to ex- 
poſe himſelf to be ſurprized by his enemies, it was 
neceſſary that the legate ſhould communicate his 
intentions to all the nuncio's reſiding with thoſe 
princes to know their final reſolution. | 

The legate returned thanks to his majeſty for 
his good inclinations, which he highly commen- 
ded, and promiſed to ſend an account of them to 
the pope, that his holineſs might himſelf give 
order to his nuncios to confer with the other 
princes, and acquaint his majeſty with their diſ- 
poſitions. 

How dangerous ſoever the deſigns of her ene- 
mies were to France, they would have been ſtill 
more ſo by the death of Lewis XI. 2 

| eeing 
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1481. ſeeing the truce ready to expire, ſollicited Edward 

d attempt the conqueſt of France; and poſſibly 

might have ſucceeded in his project, if the king 

of England had been leſs fond of repoſe, or if 

Maximilian had ſupported his ſollicitations with 

certain ſums of money. Edward did not abſolutely 

reject Maximihan's propoſal, but let him know, 

that as the king could not live long, his death 

would furniſh them with a favourable opportunity 

of executing any deſign, The duke of Britany 

was more diſpoſed than Edward to enter into a 

league with Maximilian againſt the king; he had 

even made the overture himſelf, but durſt not 

ſingly engage in it; for which reaſon he diſpatched 

Partenay and la Villeon to London to act in con- 

cert with Maximilian's embaſſadors, and preſſed 
Edward to declare againſt France. 

Edward, either thro* policy, or his natural want 
of reſolution, kept the duke of Auſtria's embaſſa- 
dors long in ſuſpence. At laſt however he gave 

them ſuch that they ſent word to their 
maſter, that the king of England had promiſed 

them to make a deſcent in France, provided the 
affairs of Scotland would give him leave; and that 
he had even preſented a declaration to the king 
of France, that unleſs he gave ſatisfaction to the 
duke and ducheſs of Auſtria before the Eaſter 
following, he would enter his dominions with fire 
and ſword. | 

The -embaſſadors without doubt exaggerated 
the promiſes of Edward, or elſe the latter deceived 
them, for he had no inclination to engage in a 
war. *Twas in vain that Maximilian repreſented 
the truce to be as burthenſome to him as a war, 
from his being obliged to keep up the fame num- 
ber of troops, that he was ſtripped of part of his 
dominions, and not in a ition to ſubſiſt his 
| = adherents. 
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adherents. Whatever expoſed the indigence of 1481. 
Maximilian was an improper argument to gain WWW 
over Edward, who being paſſionately addicted to 
indolence, pleaſure, and profit, was abſolutely 
averſe to enter into a leagye with an indolent 

rince, and to give up a conſiderable penſion paid 
bim by France, only to engage in a dangerous 
war againſt a prince, both formidable by his forces 
and his councils. Tis highly probable, that 
Haſtings the favourite of Edward and penſioner 
to Lewis XI. did not a little contribute to render 
all the ſollicitations of Maximilian and the duke 
of Britany ineffectual. Thus we ſee by the ac⸗ 
counts of the king's expences, that Haſtings about 
this time received a preſent of a thouſand marks 
beſides his uſual penſion, When the duke of 
Auſtria could not draw Edward into a war againſt 
the king, he engaged his father the emperor Fre- 
derick to propoſe an accommodation with his 


majelty. , ; j 

At the ſame time, as Frederick's embaſſadors 
came into France to treat of a peace, there came 
others alſo from Matthias Corvin king of Hun- 


gary, to propoſe to his majeſty a league againſt 
the Turks. 25 


Lewis ſent Armand de Cambray as fer as Metz 
to meet the embaſſadors, under a pretence of ſnew- 
ing them the greater honour, but in reality to get 
out of them the ſecret of their inſtructions before 
their arrival. Cambray was à very p perſon 
for this commiſſion. He had followed ſeveral em- 
loyments, like thoſe who have nothing but 
Nadine in view, and who think all ways of ob- 
taining it equally indifferent, and was accounted the 
moſt dextrous in forgery of any man in his time. 
*T was he, who contrived the bulls in the name 


pf Calixtus III. which allowed the count of Ar- 
magnac 
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1481. magnac to marry his ſiſter. His talents being too 
well known at Rome to be any longer of ſervice 
to him in that court, he reſolved to come into 
France to exerciſe them there. As the king, ac- 
_ cording to his different views, employed all ſorts 
of people, hereceived Cambray favourably enough, 
gave him a commiſſion to confer with the 
miniſters of the emperor and the king of Hungary. 
* Matthias Corvin had paſſed from a priſon to 
the throne z inſtructed by adverſity, he thereby 
became more deſerving of a crown; in learning 
to ſuffer he learnt alſo to compaſſionate and relieve 
the unfortunate; by being a protector of literature, 
which renders heroes immortal, he encouraged 
authors to write by his generoſity, and employed 
them by his actions. His life Was a continued 
ſeries of victories. He had kept his ground againſt 
the united forces of Poland and Bohemia; had 
triumphed over the emperor Frederick III. and 
gained ſuch advantages over Mahomet II. the 
terror of the chriſtians, as lead him to form the 
project for overturning the Ottoman empire. And 
willing to divide the glory of the enterprize with 
Lewis XI. he propoſed to him to join their forces. 
But Lewis enfeebled by diſeaſes, always diffident 
of the event of arms, and deſirous of ſettling peace 
in his own kingdom, declined to engage in a fo- 
reign War.. 
The embaſſadors of Frederick flattered them- 
ſelves with greater ſucceſs in their negotiation, 
and imagined that the name of the emperar would 
- impoſe upon the king; but it was not long before 
they underſtood, that tho* his majeſty deſired 
peace, he reſolved to be maſterof the conditions; Z 
and thus they returned without concluding wy 
thing, 
* Maximilian finding, that he could nat abſo- 


Jutely 
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lutely engage Edward in the war, and that the em- 148 7. 
peror's attempts upon the king had proved inef- WW 
| fectual, was himſelf obliged to deſire a prolonga- 
tion of the truce; notwithſtanding which there 
paſſed: ſome acts of hoſtility, either thro? want 
of ſincerity, or the licentiouſneſs which a long 
war and troops ill payed uſually carry with them. 
_ Before the truce was ſigned Lewis had already April. 
given orders to take the field. He had raiſed a 
body of ſix thouſand Switzers in the place of the 
Frank- archers, whom he had broke; every pa- 
riſn was to pay four livres ten ſols a month inſtead 
of ſupplying a Frank- archer. The. gentlemen 
penſioners were all ſummoned, and ſuch as were 
unwilling to ſerve according to the proclamation, 
were excuſed for the payment of a certain. ſum, 
As ſoon as the truce was prolonged, the king re- 
mitted the ſums the gentlemen were to pay for 
their non: attendance, and gave back to all his 
ſubjects the taxes raiſed for the ſupport of the ar- 


fey. n e hilt 7 11 1 
The whole advantage, that Maximilian gained 
from his intrigues was a defenſive league with the 
duke of Britany againſt the king. The duke en- Ap. 16. 
gaged to ſupply Maximilian with, ſix thouſand 
archers, and to pay. two thouſand of them for four 
months, and in caſe the king ſhould dye, to at- 
tempt to recover from his ſucceſſors whatever 
had been taken away from the duke and ducheſs 
of Auſtria. By this treaty we learn, how valuable 
the king's life muſt have been to France. | 
The duke of Britany made alſo a treaty with May 10. 
Edward of far more dangerous conſequence to the 
kingdom. They ſigned a contract of marriage 
between the prince of Wales and Anne the eldeſt 
daughter and heir of the duke of Britany. If Anne 
dyed before ſe was married, the prince of Wales 
Belt was 
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1481. was to marry Iſabell the younger ſiſter, or any other 
daughter that the duke ſhould then have; as Anne 
or Iſabell was to marry the ſecond ſon of Edward, 
in caſe the prince of Wales ſhould dye before 
the marriage was conſummated. Britany could not 
be united to England; but if the prince of Wales 
had ſeveral children, the eldeft was to be king of 
* and the ſecond duke of Britany, he was 
arms and the title, and conſtantly to 
reſide there. The duke renounced every other 
alliance, and engaged to enter into no other 
without Edward”s conſent, + 
In the mean time his majeſty being informed 
thatReignier duke of Lambs was attempting to 
enter into Provence by means of the Venetians, 
gave orders that a ſtrict enquiry ſnould be made 
after all ſuch as might carry on buſineſs in Pro- 
vence, and that neither Lorrainers, Germans, nor 
Venetians ſhould be W to bas _ it for 
fear of ſurprize, 
The affair which at this time more partichlaely 
aged his majeſty's arrention was the ſupport 
of his claim to the duchy of Bar and Lorraine. 
There had been conſiderable conferences ar Bar- 
le-Duc between the king's commiſſioners and thoſe 
of Yolande, and Reignier of Lorrain, without 
being able to come to any agreement. Lewis did 
not care that the emperor ſhould have cognifance 
of this affair, and propoſed to require atbitrators 
2 n the parties 
0 
he — 4 4 always careful to obſerve the 
Forrns of law, not ſo much with a view to ſubject 
himſelf to them, as to | giv e a greater degree of 
authority to his pretenſions. He ordered the 


conveyance which queen Margaret had made him 
1 her right 40 Lorrame gy: 
"mm 
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mined by the moſt able lawyers in Paris and Metz, 1481. 
in order to have it drawn up in the beſt form 
imaginable, in caſe they fi any defect in what 
= $3 doe It was farther enquired, whether 
the demand ought to be made in the king's name, 
or in the name of queen Margaret. And it was 
reſolved, that the action ſhould be brought in his 
own name, leſt upon the intervening death of 
Margaret it ſhould be neceſſary to begin the whole 
oceeding afreſh. _ 
Lewis next Re to his council to conſider, 
whether it would not be adviſeable for him to alter 
his ſign manual, which he ſaid was counterfeited 
by the duke of Auſtria, The council were of 
opinion, that it ought not to be altered, for fear 
of giving: offence to. ſuch as already had letters 
1 treaties, or notes, and who might 
de apprehenſive that theſe titles would hereafter 
be called in queſtion; beſides the new. fignature 
was as capable of being counterfeited asthe former, 
if that indeed had been really counterfeited. At 
the ſame time it was ordered, that the king ſhould 
a nothing either relating to the finances or 
otherwiſe, which ſhould not be counter- ſigned by 
a ſecretary, without which it ſhould be of no 
effect; that a ſeal made on purpoſe might farther 
be added to it; and that the ſecretaries ſnould have 
a ſalary, that they might take nothing for their 
diſcharges. _ 95 
At this time there prevailed a controverſy equal - 

ly ſerious and frivolous, which had ſprung up in 
the ſchools, and made a conſiderable noiſe in the 
world. It was the diſpute between the Nominaliſts 
and the Realiſts. This conteſt was carried on with 
the greater warmth, as neither ſide well underſtood 
the meaning of each other. Each party thought, 
or would have had others think, that religion was 


concerned 


— 
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1481. concerned in the diſpute, and injured by their ad: 

VV verſaries. The biſhop of Avranches, the king's 
confeſſor, was a Realiſt, and procured them a 
countenance which they abuſed againſt the Nomi- 
naliſts. And theſe on the other hand raiſed to 
themſelves a kind of reputation from being on the 
perſecuted fide. The king, who by his confeſſor's 
perſuaſion had at firſt declared for the Realiſts, 
and had cauſed the books of the Nominaliſts to be 
nailed down and chained in the libraries, upon 
finding that he could not this way reſtore peace, 
ordered them this year to be unchained. This 
diſpute vaniſhed like ſeveral others, which end in 
contempt, when ſupported only by paſſion and 
Ignorance. enn 1 
Lewis this year confirmed the privileges and 
ſtatutes of the univerſity, which he had founded 
at Caen. He removed that of Dole to Beſangon, 
and granted the inhabitants of that city all the 
privileges enjoyed by the Pariſians, in conſide- 
ration of their having put themſelves under his 
protection. FFF 

The ſtates of Languedoc having granted the 

king one hundred and fourſcore and eight thou- 
ſand livres, upon condition that the tax ſhould be 
laid indifferently upon all perſons, whether pri- | 
vileged or not, his majeſty exetnpted from it the | 
clergy who lived clerically, and the gentry who 
lived nobly, that is, ſuch as were in the ſervice, | 
or who by their age or ill health were. incapable 
of ſerving any longer. He did not look upon 
any perſons as gentlemen, nor even as citizens, j 
who were uſeleſs to the ſociety. 
The more his health decayed, the more he took 
pains to engage mankind to talk of him; and as 
if the common buſineſs of the kingdom had not h 
been ſufficient to employ him, he was continually 
MAI IRIS contriving 1 
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contriving new means to draw” the attention of the 1481. 
publick upon him. He departed from Tours in WWW 
the beginning of ſummer, and made a progreſs | 
thro? la Beauce; from thence he went into Nor- 
mandy to review a camp of ten thouſand men, 
which reached from Pont de PArche to Pont S. 
Pierre. The ſoldiers were intrenched, and kept 
as ſtrict a guard, as tho they were in ſight of the 
enemy. Here the king continued ſeven days, 
and by the expence of this camp would eſtimate 
how much it would coſt him to keep up an equal 
or a ſuperior army ; he ſtrove to make it believed 
that he had great deſigns in view, and that he 
was in a condition to execute them. | 

Lewis returning to Tours went with the queen July 13. 
to pay his devotions at the tomb of S. Martin. 
Theſe devotions he continued for ſeven days, and 
every day gave one and thirty crowns in gold, 
which was his uſual offering, when he viſited a 
church, or heard maſs with the queen. On the 
feaſt of the aſſumption his offering was thrice as 
many crowns, as he was years old. 

The deſire he had to exerciſe his authority made 
him turn out the procureur general St. Romain, 
and advance Michael de Pons to his office. St. 
Romain's crime was the oppoſition he made in 
the affair of the pragmatick ſanction, and in others, 
where his duty and the welfare of the ſtate were 

At the ſame time by the advice of Doyac go- 
vernor of Auvergne, the king ordered the grands 
jours to be held in that province, to judge the 

Voz H. A ſeveral 


The grands jours were a fort of aſſiſes or ſolemnities, 
which were held from time to time by the king's commiſſion, 
in the provinces the moſt remote from parliaments. The ob- 
ect of the grands jours was an enquiry into the abuſes, which 
might have eſcaped the notice of the parliaments, 
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148 7. ſeveral cauſes belonging to Auvergne, the Bour- 
WW bonnois, the Nivernois, Foret, Beaujolois, Lyon- 


nois, and la Marche, Doyac's deſign was under 
this pretext to revenge the particular injuries, 
which he pretended he had received. 

Doyac was one of thoſe perſons, upon whom 
fortune exerciſes the extravagance of her caprices. 
From an obſcure original he made his way into 
the world by the dint of impudence. He attemp- 
ted to ſignalize himſelf by attacking the ſervants 
and even the perſon of the duke of Bourbon. 
Neither the duke's high birth, nor his virtue, nor 
the fervices he had done to the ſtate could ſecure 
1 from calumny; or rather theſe very accom- 

liſhments gave encouragement to the aſſurance - 

vac. He had. taken notice of the king' r 
louſy againſt all the great men, and obſerv 
5 ſervices had ſometimes rather 00 

ſuſpicions than his acknowledgment. Not- 
withſtanding all the devices of Doyac, the duke 
of Bourbon was acquitted of the imputations laid 
to his charge; but his enemy, tho? too vile even to 
bear that name, eſcaped with impunity. He became 
one of the king's 3 His majeſty choſe 
ſometimes to make uſe of perſons of no rank, 
whom he could employ at pleaſure, or lay aſide 
without hazard, the inſtruments of caprice and 
injuſtice, who 'bear the weight of the publick 
hatred, and are ſacrificed to it without conſequence. 
| Doyac was made- governor of Auvergne, and 
tyrannized over thoſe who ought to have been his 
maſters. The contempt they had for his perſon 
made them frequently forget the reſpect that was 
due to his place; and his inſolence drew upon him 
ſuch reproaches, as muſt have made him recollect 
himſelf, if thoſe who once forget themſelves werd 
capable of recollection. ' 5 
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As he could neither make himſelf eſteemed or 1481. 
reſpeted, he ſtrove to make himſelf feared, and N 


to this end adviſed the holding of the grands jours. 


Montpenſier a prince of the blood, Matthew de 
Nanterre, two maſters of the requeſts, ſeveral 
eounſellors, and Doyac, being appointed his ma- 
jeſty's commiſſioners. | 
After the diſcuffion of ſeveral points, a decree 
was given for the reparation of the wrongs done to 
Doyac by the injurious ſpeeches, which had been 
uttered againſt him; but the honour is already - 
loft, which ſtands in need of being repaired ; 
Doyac was not at all the more reſpected, but was 
far more hated. After the death of Lewis XI. 
being convicted of having been an accomplice in 
the crime for which Dain was hanged, he was 
ſentenced to Joſe his ears, was whipt at Paris, then 
at Montferrand, the place of his birth and theatre 
of his pride, that thoſe who had been the victims 
of his inſolence might be alſo the witneſſes of his 
Wl diſgrace, and then was baniſhed the kingdom. 
His life was probably pardoned; that he might 
temain a living monument of infamy. He after- 
wards found means to recover his eſtate, in con- 
ſideration of his having conveyed the artillery of 
Charles VIII. into Italy. ef 
The affair of Reignier d' Alengon count of 
Perche made a ſtill greater noiſe than the grands 
3 0 X 2 1 111 5 jours 
Matthew de Nanterre deſcended from an antient family, 
which derived its name from the village of Nanterre, was 
ier preſident of the parliament at Paris. In 146; the 
le an exchange of places between 3 — | 
dent merit to deſerve any poſt whatſoever. He gave that of 
Matthew to John Dauvet premier preſident of Toulouſe, and 
that of Dauvet to Matthew de Nanterre. This gentleman was 
iterwards recalled to Paris, and accepted the place of ſecond 
As WM Pfident without ſcruple, as judging that the dignity of places 
&pends wholly upon the virtue of thoſe why fill them. 


They were opened at Montferrand, the count de Sept. 3. 
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| 1481. jours of Auvergne. This unhappy prince had no 
other crime than that of being the fon of an of- 


fending father. He had been brought up in the 
court, and had always continued faithful to his 
majeſty. He was one of his followers in the war 
for the publick good, tho? his father had privately 
favoured the oppoſite party. The duke of Alen- 
gon paſling afterwards into Britany, the count of 
Perche had no ſhare in his revolt, but gave up 
Alengon to the king. And yet tho' he had never 
ſwerved in the leaſt from his duty, he was included 
in the pardon granted to his father. This he 
complained of as an injury, without foreſceing that 
is would be one day prejudicial to him. 

+ Under pretence that the counts domeſticks had 
committed certain faults, they took away his pen- 
ſions, and kept back part of the lands, which 
ought to have been reſtored to him, and ſought 
to vex him upon every occaſion. The count 
highly complained of it, and charged John Dail- 
lon, count du Lude, with doing w__ ill offices 
with the king. | + 

Du Lude is cexenfaband by Commis Gaguin, 
and others, as a man who wanted integrity, and 
too wavering in his diſpoſition. Having his for. 
tune ſolely in view, he had frequently changed 
ſides, and never adhered to any party but thro' 
intereſt. He was reſtored to the king's favour 
merely thro his majeſty's eaſineſs in paſſing over 
offences, tho* he did not always puniſh with ju- 
ſtice. What motive du Lude had to diſſerve the 
count of Perche we do not know, unleſs he hoped 
for ſome: confiſcation 3- however he took upon 
himſelf the office of laying him under an arreſt, 


* 


July 1 10.and carried him to Chinon. 


The count was ſhut up in an iron cage for 
three er without receiving any victuals * 
ene 


e 
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thro* the grate. The chancellor Doriole, du 1481. 
Lude, John des Poteaux preſident in the parlia- WW 
ment of Burgundy, counſellor Baudot, and Falai- 
ſeau heutenant of the Bailly of Touraine, were 
commiſſioned to proceed againſt him. 
The crime whereof they accuſed the count of 
Perche was an attempt to retire into Britany. He 
owned the charge, and faid that the fear of loſing 
his life or liberty had induced him to think of it. 
The commiſſioners being rather parties againſt him 
than judges took pains to find out ſomething cri- 
minal in his conduct. They took into cuſtody: - 
John baſtard of Alengon, Jane of Alengon the 
count's natural ſiſter, and wife to the lord of St. 
Quentin, John Sahur, and Mace de la Beſſiere a 
ſervant of the count, and examined them all ſtrict- 
ly in hopes of finding ſomething againft him. 
Jane of Alengon depoſed, that la Beſſiere had 
told her, that if the king dyed, the princes and 
lords would all be divided into parties, and that 
che count of Perche would join with the dukes 
of Orleans and Britany. La Beſſiere denyed this 
» W diſcourſe, and perſiſted in the denial, tho put to 
thequeſtion for a crime as trifling, as ill ſupported. 
Sahur, inſtead of accuſing the count, ſaid that he 
i i had always heard him blame the rebellion of the 
duke of Britany. | 25 
r The baſtard of Alengon alone declared himſelf 
TW culpable by his diſpoſition. He owned that he 
bad ſaid to the count of Perche, that if he had the 
WF king by himſelf in a foreſt, he would ſtab him to 
the heart, and that the count had very much 
blamed him for talking in ſuch a manner. The 
count replyed, that he did not recollect he had 
heard any ſuch diſcourſe. But tho* this depoſition 
was abſolutely to the advantage of the count, they 
attempred to turn every thing that had been ſaid | 
OI * 3 7 | 
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1481. to his prejudice. So that his highneſs obſerving 


* * 


the cunning and partiality of the commiſſioners 
pleaded the rights of his birth and peerage, and 
after a long ſeries of perſecutions was given up 


into the hands of the parliament. 


He was then brought to his trial with all the 
order and formality that was requiſite. The par- 
liament deſirous either to puniſh him if guilty, or 
abſolve him if innocent, applyed to the king upon 
the count's demanding to be, tryed by his peers, 
The king declared that by the grant of pardon 
the count of Perche had renounced all the privi- 
leges of peerage, in cafe he became a criminal. 
And thus by accuſing him unjuſtly, they farther 
abuſed a pardon, which he had never ſtood in 
need of. | 

The tryal was drawn out into length, and not 
ended till the year after, on the twenty- ſecond of 
march 1482. The parliament not caring to of- 


fend the king, left he ſhould nominate other jud- 


ges, and unwilling to condemn an innocent per- 
ſon, declared, that the count of Perche having been 
made and detained a priſoner upon good and juſt cauſe 
for the faults and atts of diſobedience by him con- 
mitted againſt the king, ſhould aſt his majeſty" s mercy 
and forgiveneſs, and ſhould ſolemnly promiſe and fear 
well and truly for the future to ſerve and obey bis 
majeſty axainſ all perſons whatſoever ; that he ſhould 
neither direttly nor indirettly compaſs any'thing con- 
trary to the king, or bis kingdom, under pain of being 
deprived of all honours, privileges and prerogatives 
aobatſorver, and other legal penalties; and that ht 


ſbould give bis \ majeſty good ſecurity and caution, that 


Be would mate good and fulfil all the ſaid: engage. 
ments, and that till they were ſo fulfilled be ſpould ftill 


De detained in priſan; and farther for à greater ſe- 


eurity "bis majefty ſhould of bis own authority put 
| Ss 6 guards 


* 
WES 
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guards and officers into the places and caſtles, which 1481. 
were in the poſſeſſion of the ſaid Reignier of Alengon \S WY 
at the time he was firſt impriſoned. © 

As ſoon as the duke of Britany heard that the 
count of Perche was taken into cuſtody for an at- 
tempt to retire into Britany, he made no queſtion 
but the king would ſoon fall upon himſelf. He 
knew that his majeſty was well informed of the 
treaty he had made with the duke of Auſtria, and 
of the project of marriage between the princeſs 
Anne and the prince of Wales. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances he engaged Maximilian to let the king O#ober. 
know by an herald, that if he carried the war into 
Britany, it would be 4 breach of the truce. At 
the ſame time he ſent Coetquen his grand maitre- 

A hüte and Blanchet his ſecretary, to give an an- 
ſwer to all the king's demands. ; | 
The embaſſadors brought with, them a letter, Dec. 1. 
wherein the duke of Britany acknowledged his 
majeſty's rights, deſired a delay of two years for 
paying the homage of Chantocẽ, beſought him 
to reſtore the plate, which had been ſeized at Pont 
de Ce, and to grant him the falt-chamber of Mont- 
fort, with free paſſage for his wine. Coetquen's 
diſcourſe was a bare repetition of the duke's letter. 
Blanchet then ſpoke of the matters in diſpute, 

deſired the king would nominate commiſſioners 

| to fix the limits of the two eſtates, and reſtrain 

| Nie proceedings of the officers of juſtice on both 


| His majeſty ordered the embaſſadors to wait 
„por his anſwer at the cardinal of Albi's. Two hours 
a ſter Picard bailly of Rouen came to tell them in 
5 his majeſty's name, that he had given order to 
r;reſtore the duke of Britany his plate, tho' it had 
been juſtly confiſcated; and that his majeſty being 
reſolved to do juſtice to his ſubjects, expected the 
a X 4 duke 
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duke would do the ſame to his own. The cardi- 
nal of Albi then complained, that the duke of 
Britany had charged the king with having entered 
into a treaty with the baſtard of Britany for the 
ſurrendry of the town and caſtle of Nantes. This 
fact the embaſſadors formally denied. Coetquen 
then deſired to ſee the king, but was told that 
the buſineſs his majeſty was at that time engaged 
in would not permit 1t. 

The next morning Eſlanville the king's maitre- 
hotel waited upon the embaſſadors, and told 
them, that his majeſty granted the duke the ſalt- 
'chamber of Montfort, and free paſſage for his 
wine; and that as to the homage of Changoce, his 
majeſty would ſend a proxy to receive it. Coet- 


quen again deſired that he might have leave to ſee 


the king, and being refuſed, immediately ſer for- 
ward on his journey. | 
The king's health ſenſibly decayed, and made 
all about him apprehenſive of his death; *tis ſaid, 
that he was ſubject to the epilepſy, After a vio- 
lent fit, which he had at Tours, and for which 
Commines and du Bouchage paid his vows to St. 
Claude, he every month made a conſtant offering 
of an hundred and twenty crowns in gold to that 
abbey. Ker 17852 0 
His majeſty being perpetually weak and faint 
preſumed not to ſhew himſelf in publick; or if at 
any time he was obliged to it, he affected to ap- 
pear magnificently dreſſed, by that means hoping 
to conceal his condition. The fear of death not- 
withſtanding gained the aſcendant over his fear of 
appearing ſick. He ordered publick prayers to be 
py up for his health, at a time when to conceal 
is weakneſs he underwent greater bodily labour, 
than his ſtrength would admit of. 797 


The 
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The late harveſts had been very bad by means 1481. 
of the rains and inundations. The little river of 
Bievre had fuddenly ſwelled to fo great a degree, | 
as almoſt entirely to deſtroy the Fauxbourg St. 
Marcel, and carry off two or three thouſand: per- 
ſons. The ravages made by the Loire were no 
leſs terrible. The king exempted from taxes for 
ſeveral years the greater ſufferers, and apprehend- 
ing that famine might be the conſequence of ſo 
many misfortunes, prohibited all exportation of 
corn and wine, cauſed the ſtore-houſes to be open 
ed, and the markets to be ſupplied. TIN 
Lewis in fine ſaw the laſt prince of the ſecond Dec. 11. 
houſe: of Anjou expire in the perſon of Charles 
count of Provence. Of the three branches formed 
by the three brothers of king Charles V. there 
was left only the count of Nevers, who was very 
old, and had only daughters. Charles count of 
Provence was the fon of Charles count of Maine, 
brother to the late queen the king's mother. He 
was firſt called count of Guiſe, afterwards duke 
of Calabria, and at laſt count of Provence. Ha- 
ving no children, he ſought to ſecure the tranquil- 
lity of the province by uniting it to the crown by 
will. He conſtituted Lewis XI. his univerſal heir, Dec. 10. 
and after him the kings his ſucceſſors, beſeeching 
his majeſty to deal kindly with his ſubjects of Pro- 
vence, and ſupport them in the preſervation of 
their laws and privileges. He gave ſeveral lega- 


cies to his natural brother Lewis of Anjou, and 
, left the viſcounty of Martiges to Francis of Lux- 
f embourg his coufin german. He was interred in 


the metropolitan church of Aix, to which he be- 

l queathed two thouſand crowns in gold. 
Lewis was ſo ſpeedily informed of the death of 
the count de Provence, that within eight days 
after Palamẽde de Fourbin was nominated to take 
poſſeſſion 
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1. poſſeſſion of that county, with the fulleſt powers 

* rr — as Lewis uſually gave, when he dekred . 
prompt expedition. The duke of Lorraine thought 

this an advantageous opportunity to raiſe an inſur- 
rection in Provence, but the malecontents were 

Joon diſperſed by the vigilance of Fourbin. Francis 

of Luxembourg is ſaid to have had a ſhare in the 

plot; but to remove all ſuſpicion he gave up the 
viſcounty of Martigues, which Charles bad deviſed 

do him, and the king immediately granted it to 

Fourbin; This territory however has ſince been 
returned to the houſe of Luxembourg, 

Lewis applying almoſt ſolely to ſolid projects, 
which he was fure to execute, dropt the preten- 
ſions which Charles left him to the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily. As he was convinced, that diſ- 
tant wars were always fatal to a ſtate, and that the 

proper increaſe of a kingdom was by acquiſitions 
in the adjoining neighbaurhood, he gave himſelf 
no farther concern in the affairs of Italy; than the 
glory of himſelf and his allies required. | 
The ſtates of Italy were all divided and armed 
againſt each other, when the fear of the Turk 
obliged them to think of their defence againſt 
the common enemy. The terror of the Ottoman 
arms, the victories. of Mahomet II. and the con- 
5 ee Otrantum, expoſed all Italy to danger, if 
death had not put a ſtopt to the conqueror's de- 
ſigns. Alphonſus, ſon to the king of Naples, 
then undertook to drive the Turks out of Italy, 
and laid ſiege to Otrantum. The enterprize was 
bald, the place defended by five thouſand Janiſſa · 
ties accuſtomed to conquer, the ſiege long and 
terrible, the aſſault and defence equally vigorous, 
and the ſallies frequent and bloody. The Baſha 
Achmet attempted by all poſſible means to ſuc- 
Sept. 30. cour the place. Alphonſus loſt before it the . 
ar 0 
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of his infantry, but made himſelf maſter of the town. 148. 
There were no more than 2000 Janiſſaries left WWW 
alive, who made their eſcape, as not daring to truſt 
to a capitulation after the cruelties they bad com- 
mitted. Italy, France, and all Chriſtendom had 
a ſhare in that happy event. Alphonſus king of Avg. 28, 
Portugal dyed this year in the caſtle of Cintra, | 
After having been the terror of the Moors in Afri- 
ca, he ſuffered all the diſgraces of war in Europe. 
His misfortunes ſucceeding his proſperity made 
the greater impreſſion. upon him, and ſhortened 

This year Lewis XI. completed the ſettlement 
of the poſts. We have already obſerved, that he 
had made uſe of them upon occaſion of the Dau- 
phin's illneſs, and in affairs of ſtate. He at la 
permitted private perſons to enjoy fo uſeful an g- 
ſabliſhment, - 


The end of the ninth Bool. 
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HOUGH Lewis XI. took more 
than ordinary pains to remove the 
apprehenſions of death he had con- 

ſtantly before his eyes, he would 

ſometimes dwell upon the idea in ſo lively a man- 
ner, as if he had à mind to render the image fa- 
miliar to himſelf. He made an agreement with 

Conrard de Coulogne a goldſmith and Lawrence 

Wrin a founder to erect his tomb for a thouſand 

crowns in gold. He himſelf fixed upon the form, 

dimenſions, and ornaments of it. He required 
that a figure reſembling himſelf ſnould be placed 


upon it, the lineaments which his diſeaſe had al- 


tered being corrected notwithſtanding by the pic- 
tures, which had been formerly drawn of him. 
He expreſſed upon every occaſion great diſqui- 
etude as to the ſtate of his conſcience. He or- 
dered an enquiry to be made, whether the com- 
miſſions he had granted had not been _ 
| 8 
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He laid before the parliament the oath he had 1482. 
taken at his conſecration, and ſent with it the (WW 


following letter : 

Our truſty and well-beloved, we here ſend you a 
copy of the oaths we took at our acceſſion tothe crown, 
and as we are deſirous to obſerve them, and do juſtice 
to every one, we beſeech you, and at the ſame time ex- 
preſsly command you, to have ſuch a regard to them, 
that no cauſe of complaint may ariſe from you, nor 
any burden be laid on our conſcience. 

The reſpect, which the parliament owed to the 
king, did not hinder them from oppoſing him 
ſometimes with a great deal of liberty. His ma- 
jeſty having publiſhed an edict concerning corn, 
without laying it before the parliament, they not 
only remonſtrated againſt it, but declared it null. 
The king had granted the county of Ligny to the 
admiral. of Bourbon; this grant was not enregiſ- 
tred by the parliament till after ſeveral letters of 
juſſion. And yet the county of Ligny was no 
part of the demeſnes, and the king had diſpoſed 
of it once before in favour of la Tremoiville. 
The parliament alſo paſſed an act this year, 
which tho” it did not concern the king was not- 
withſtanding ſomewhat extraordinary. In 1479 
Rochechouard biſhop of Saintes had been con- 
demned to pay a fine. for the uſe of the Hotel- 
Dieu, the Carthufians, and the convents. The 
prelate delaying to pay it, notwithſtanding the 
complaints of thoſe who were to reap the advan- 
tage of it, was thrown into priſon upon the judg- 
ment of the procureur general, and not ſuffered 
to have his liberty till he had complyed with the 
decree. | * 

Lewis, tho*. formidable to his enemies, and re- 
verenced by all Europe, was a ſlave to his phy- 
ſician. James Coittier, a, native of Poligny in 

| | : Franche- 
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£482. Franche-comts, and chief phyſician to Lewis XI. 


was the moſt' greedy and inſolent man in the 


world. Proud of his ſkill in his profeſſion, or ra- 
ther of the need his. maſter thought he had of him, 
he tyrannrzed over him, and never ſpoke to him but 
in a manner moſt cruelly and ſeandalouſly arrogant. 
He abuſed the aſcendant he had over him to extort 
from him whatever he pleaſed, not ſo much re- 
quiring it of him, as imperioufly ordering it, and 
by threatening to leave him. know, fayed he, you 
d oill one morning ſend for me, as you have done others, 
but I vow to God you ſhall not live eight days after it. 
Lewis, looking upon Coittier as the arbiter 
of his days, neither durſt reply to him, nor refuſe 
to give him. His fixed ſalary was ten thouſand 
crowns a month, without reckoning in his extraordi- 
nary gratifications. It appeared by the treaſurers 
accounts, that Coittier received in leſs than eight 
months ninety- eight thouſand crowns. The king 
gave him the lordſhips of Rouvre near Dijon, of 
St. Jean-de-Laune, of Bruflay in the viſcounty of 
Auſſone, of St. Germain-en-Laye, and of Triel, 
with the wardenſhip of the Palais and all its de- 
pendences. He was made vice-preſident, and 
afterwards premier preſident of the chamber of 
accounts, notwithſtanding the remonſtances of that 
court. He daily received new donations, the mo- 
numents of his own greedineſs and his maſter's 
weakneſs. After the king's death Coittier was 
called to account for the immenſe ſums he had 
received, but he got off by paying a fine of fifty 

thouſand crowns, and lived quietly with the reſt. 
Neither the buſineſs which his majeſty had 
upon his hands, nor his particular uneaſineſſes, hin- 
dred him from looking conſtantly abroad. After 
the death of his ſiſter the ducheſs of Savoy, he 
took a particular care of the young duke er 
| 6 
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He had committed the inſpection of that prince to 1482. 
la Chambre a gentleman of Piedmont, whom he WWW 
knew to be a man of reſolution, and capable of 
oppoſing the defigns' of Philbert's uncles. La 
Chambre's reſolution degenerated into haughtineſs. 

He filled Savoy with troubles, and kept his ma- 
ſter in a manner priſoner. | | 

The king being convinced of the juſtice of the 
complaints made againſt la Chambre ordered Phi- 
lip of Savoy to take him into cuſtody. Philip Feb. 
ſeized on la Chambre, kept him priſoner, and con- 
ducted duke Philbert to Grenoble. Commines and 
Hocheberg marſhal of Burgundy, the uncle of 
Philbert by Mary of Savoy his wife, went thi- 
ther to receive him, and brought him to Lyons, 
where he dyed within two months of ſeventeen Apr. 22. 
years of age, having merited no other title than 
that of a hunter. He was ſucceeded by Charles 
his brother. As this prince was under age, his 
uncle Philip claimed the guardianſhip; but this 
was refuſed hum, as being the immediate ſucceſſor 
of his nephew. He was even obliged to quit the 
country of Savoy. 

Whilft theſe things paſſed, Lewis ſet forward 
to accompliſh a vow, which Commines and du 

| ran had made for him to St. Claude. The 
accompliſnment of this vow ſerved only to dimi- 
nifh his health, which was the object of it. His 
firſt offering to St. Claude was one thouſand five | 
hundred crowns in gold, and the ſecond five hun- Apr. 20. 
dred. He gave a rent-charge of four thouſand livres 
for the foundation of a Mais. It would be too long | 
to recite all the foundations that he made. Eve 
church had a ſhare in his donations. The . p 
part of the demeſnes were this way diſpoſed of ; 
and had he lived a few years longer, the revenues 
of the kingdom would have paſſed into the church- 


men's 
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men's hands. The offerings of this year by the 


2 ſingle account of Bidaut general of the finances 


amount to forty ninth thouſand livres, that it is 
by no means ſurprizing, the parliament ſhould 
oppoſe ſo many alienations. | 
The manner of life, which Lewis XI. had led, 
might well create in him remorſe of conſcience, 
but his diſeaſe had highly augmented it, and ſome- 
times made him carry his ſcruples too far. He 
repented. for having detained cardinal Balue and 
the biſhop of Verdun ſo long im priſon ; had he 
Judged as a prince, he would have blamed himſelf 
for · not making a ſeverer example of them. Not- 
withſtanding; he ſent to deſire an abſolution from 
the pope ; and we may reaſonably believe it was 
not refuſed him. Sixtus IV. ſtanding in need of 
the protection of France againſt Ferdinand king 
of Naples, applied himſelf to remove the ſcru- 
ples of Lewis. He gave commiſſion to ſeveral 
prelates to grant him abſolution, ſent him a per- 
miſſion to eat fleſh at all ſeaſons, adviſed him to 
take care only of his health, and. let him know 
that he had granted indulgences to all ſuch as 
ſhould viſit the churches to pray for his recovery; 
that he looked upon the Dauphin as being one day 
to be the ſupport of the church; that he was 
deſirous of making him the churches ſtandard- 
bearer; and that he would ſend him a conſecrated 
ſword, that he might receive the firſt that he 
bore from the hand of the vicar of Jeſus-Chriſt. 
After ſo many benedictions, the pope com- 
plained of the enterprizes of the king of Naples 
againſt the holy ſee. He ſaid that Ferdinand 
had declared himſelf his enemy; that he kept a 
body of Turks in his pay, with whom he had 
made incurſions as far as the gates of Rome; but 
that if his majeſty would revive his claim to the 
kingdom 
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kingdoin of Naples, he ſhould be ſupported by all 1482. 
the forces of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; that if he de 
. Clined to do this, he might at leaſt oblige Ferdinand 


to lay down his arms; or if he continued to make 
war ven the holy ſee, his majeſty ought to declare 
himſelf its defender. The pope added, that Ferdi- 
nand was in league with the Florentines, the duke 
of Ferrara, and Ludovic Sforza the uncle to the 
young duke of Milan, and that the latter had ſhut 
up the ducheſs dowager in priſon, that he might 
make an attempt upon the life of his nephew. 

The pope omitted nothing that might provoke 
the king againſt Ferdinand and his allies ; bur at 
the ſame time took a ſtep, which was not alto- 
gether ſo well- judged. Tho' he was not unac- 
quainted with the king's reſentment towards car- 
dinal Balue, he notwithſtanding made an apology 
for him, and gave him ſuch encomiums, as if his 
majeſty had never had a more faithful ſervant. 
Baſue, who ought to have bluſhed for his crimes, 
and not triumphed in his pardon, had the inſolence 
to alk: the king for a recommendation to the 

Not long after Sixtus ſent Remond Perauld, 
known ſince by the name of cardinal de Gurce, as 


his nuneio to the king; his inſtructions contained 


exactly the ſame with what the pope had already 
ſaid to the embaſſadors of France. The embaſh- 
dor was. farther charged to complain to his majeſty 
of the archbiſhop of Strigonia, and demand juſtice 
againſt him. This prelate was he, who had talked 
with ſo much inſolence at Rome to the embaſſa- 
dors of France in the affair of the family of Medicis. 
He had afterwards quarrelled with the pope, and 
retired to Baſil, where aſſuming to himſelf the car- 
dinal's cap, he had publiſhed a manifeſto filled 
with invectives againſt-Sixtus, Ws ing him with 
. homicide, and A e . 
OL 


1482. him to appear before the council which he preten- 
— ded to call by his own private authority, and decla- 
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red to him, that this council aſſembled in the name 
of the holy Ghoſt ſhould never break up, till it 
had provided a remedy againſt the abuſes pre- 
vailing in the church, and the manners of the 
court of Rome. 

The pope inſinuated, that this prelate would 
not have run ſuch extravagant lengths, if he had 
not been thrown into priſon for a failure of re- 

ſpect to the king in the perſon of his embaſſa 
ders; that he had ſince preached ſeveral errone- 
ons doctrines, and that his majeſty both might 
and e have him taken into cuſtody. It was 

cult to ſee that the king's intereſt had very 
ede ſhare in the pope's reſentment; but Sixtus 
imagined ĩt was caly to abuſe his majoſty's weak- 
neſs in every thing that ſeemed to have any relation 
to the church or Nis miniſters. As the prelate's at- 
tempt was a mere extravagance, it fell 1 into con- 
tempt. which was all that it deſerved. 

The king, ſo decayed, and dying as he was, 
ſcarce dating to ſhew himſelf to his ſubjedts, was 
notwithſtanding tlie arbiter of all other princes. 
The düucheſs of Milan, whom Ludovic Sforza, 
up in pt the Moor, her brother-in-law, had ſhut 

iſon, in order to ſeize upon the government, 

means to convey a man into France with 

che title of embaſſador to implore his majeſty's 

Protection. Ludovic, in hopes of ſounding the 

diſpoſitions of his majeſty, "ſent embaſſadors to him 

at the fame time under a pretence of propoſing a 

marriage between Charles duke of Savoy and rhe 

rinceſs of Milan, who bad been n for 
Philbert, 

The king not cating to ſee the miniſters of 


Ludovic 0 dered the chancellor and Halle 'the at- 
4 torney 
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torney general to let them know, that being infor- 1482. 
med of their maſter's ill deſigns, he required WWW, 
that the duke of Milan's brother ſhould be fent him 

by way of ſecurity for the life of the duke, and that 
Ludovic ſhould break off all alliance with the 

king of Naples. The embaſſadors ſeemed to ac- 

quieſce in the king's demands; but the embaſſador 

from the ducheſs farther deſired that his majeſty 

would ſend ſome perſon of diſtinction to Milan to 

aſſiſt in all the councils. | 


The king would have had reſt enough all 
around him, if he could have relied upon the 
truce made with the duke of Auſtria ; . but 
notwithſtanding the treaties ſubſiſting, there were 


2 parties, which made incurſions on both 
TE 


Whilſt Lewis and Maximilian were ſigning 
treaties and making war upon each other, the face 
of affairs was changed by the death of Mary du- 
cheſs of Auſtria. This princeſs being at Bruges, 
where ſhe went a courſing, fell from her horſe, 
was wounded by the fall, * and dyed within three 
weeks after. Maximilian was the more afflicted Xa, 27. 
at her death, as he was a perſon of no conſideration 5 
in himſelf. The citizens of Ghent conteſted with | 
him the right of guardianſhip to his own children, 
and let the king know, that they were deſirous of 
peace, and diſpoſed to ſign it by the marriage of 
the dauphin with the princeſs of Burgundy ; that 
this opportunity was not to be loſt, as the king 
of England propoſed to make an alliance with 
Maximilian, and renounce all others; that if his 
majeſty declined to purchaſe peace on this condi- 
tion, the Flemiſh would join with the Engliſh 
againſt him, The death of the ducheſs of Bur- 

2 r gundy 


* 'Tis ſaid, that thro a falſe modeſty concealing the place 
where ſhe received the wound, ſhe dyed of a gangrens, 
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1482. gundy fell out, whilſt the king was making his 


WY Y vilit to S. Claude. The Gantois immediately ſent 


their deputies to him, but his majeſty did not at firſt 
declare himſelf openly. Whether he did it out of 
regard to Edward, with whom he had entered into 
engagements for the marriage of the dauphin, or 
that he was not as yet abſolutely determined, but 
he contented himſelf with a ſecret negociation. 
To obtain a more perfect knowledge of the peo- 
ple's diſpoſition, he ſent emiſſaries into ſeveral 
towns in Flanders, and particularly to the people 
June of Ghent, who had the prince and princeſs of 
* Burgundy in their hands. Lewis had all the rea- 
ſon in the world to be ſatisfyed, and ſtudied only 
how to conclude the treaty propoſed to him, and 
diſable Maximilian from croſſing his deſigns. He 
reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the town of 
Aire. He was ſure the Flemiſh would not oppoſe 
him in it, as they knew. the duke would never 
' incline to peace, and the marriage of the princeſs 
Margaret his daughter, unleſs driven to it by force 
of arms. Lewis kept up a correſpondence in the 
town by means of one Gireſme, a dextrous fellow, 
and fit to carry on an intrigue, He offered Cohem, 
who commanded in Aire, the ſum of thirty thou- 
ſand crowns and a company of an hundred lances. 
Cohem accepted of the condition; but to hide the 
plot, marſhal Des Querdes and du Gie laid ſiege 
July. 2 1. to the place, and fired upon it ſo briſtely for eight 
days, that Cohem ſeemed only to ſurrender to 
ſuperior force. n en s | 73 
The country of Liege was at the ſame time the 
theatre ofa bloody revolution. William de la Marck 
ſurnamed the Barbe or boar of Ardenne, had 
owed his education and many great obligations 20 
Lewis of Bourbon biſhop-of Liege. La Marck, 
. who was naturally of a fierce diſpoſition, . 


o 
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ful for benefits, and haughty upon being favoured, 1482. 


broke out into all kinds of violence,  tyrannized WWW. 


over the houſe of his maſter, and killed one of his 
principal officers almoſt in his ight.. The biſhop 
was at laſt obliged to baniſh him his dominions. 
La Marck took refuge in France, and ſignifyed to 
the king, that if he would furniſh him with a body 
of troops, he would ſecure a free paſſage to the 
French thro* the country of Liege, as often as he 
had inclination to enter into Brabant. Lewis ac- 
cepted of the propoſition, and ſupplied him with 
a company of an hundred lances, and thirty thou- 
ſand crowns. La Marck meeting every where with 
benefactors, and conſtantly returning their kind- 
neſs with ingratitude, was not long before he diſ- 
ron the king, and was obliged to leave France, 


e returned into the country of Leige with part Auguſt. 


of his troop. He enliſted all the malecontents, 
and found himſelf at the head of near fifteen hun- 
dred men, perſons of a reſembling character with 
their commander, and who by way of diſtinction 
were all cloathed in red with a boar's head em- 
broidered on the ſleeve. He then advanced to- 
wards Liege, and found means to gain.over Rou- 
flat and Pavillon, the magiſtrates of the city. 
The biſhop at the head of 20000 men marche 

againſt the rebels; but entring into a narrow paſs, 
his troops fell back, being either corrupted by the 
two traitors, or ſo ſeized with a panick, that they 


durſt not engage with ſoldiers experienced in 


fighting. La Marck appeared that inſtant before 
the bio 
ſought your friendſhip, and you have refuſed it me. 
At the fame time he cleft his ſkull, and then or- 
dered him to be ſtript, and thrown into the Meute. 
La Marck immediatly entered into Liege, made 
himſelf maſter of my all the country, putting 
: 3 | all 


p; Lewis of Bourbon, ſaid he, 1 have 
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1482. all to fire and ſword that refuſed to ſubmit to him, 
WWW _ obliged the cannons to elect his ſon for their 

op. 

This forced election was ſoon declared void. 
Two years after la Marck was delivered up to 

Maximilian, and beheaded at Utrecht. | 
- The laſt harveſts had been ſo bad in France, 
that notwithſtanding all the care of the govern- 
ment the people ſuffered much by famine ; and 
contagious diſeaſes, which are uſually the conſe- 
> Lag of it, prevailed in all parts of the king- 
dom. The perſons of greateſt note, who dyed 
this year, were Jane of France, the king's ſiſter, 
and wife to John duke of Bourbon ; the premier 
PR John Boullanger, Charles de Gaucourt 
lieutenant to the king in Paris, Nicholas Bataille 
an eminent lawyer; and Martin Magiſtri, a man 
of low extraction and diſtinguiſned merit. Beſides 
theſe there dyed abundance of conſiderable people, 
but the mortality principally fell upon the com- 
monalty, that part of the ſubjects, which con- 
ä 7 885 more to the ſtrength than ornament of a 

te. 

The place of premier preſident being vacant 
by the death of John Boullanger was given to 
James de la Vacquerie, by birth a ſubject of the 
houſe of Burgundy. Tis ſaid that la Vacquerie 
ſome time after receiving edicts, which he judged 
inconſiſtent with the publick welfare, in conjunc- 
tion with the parliament waited upon the ling, 
and thus addreſſed himſelf to him; Sire, wwe are 

Here come to give up our commiſſions into your hands, 
and ſuffer whatever your majeſty ſhall think fit, rather 
Iban af? againſt our conſciences. Tis added, that 
the king being more affected with their remon- 
ftrances, than offended with this proceeding of the 

Mo A of parliament, 
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parliament, recalled or mollifyed the edicts. But 1482. 
this ra does not ſeem to be very well proved. WWW 
The king finding that the time of his departure 
drew nigh, viſited the dauphin at Amboile, and 
gave him inſtructions in writing, which were af- 
\_cerwards regiſtered in parliament. He laid before 
him the obligations they both had to God, put 
him in mind of the duties which the title of moſt 
chriſtian king required from him, taking his ex- 
amples of virtues from his predeceſſors, and of 
faults from his own conduct. He ſhewed him 
how dangerous all diſorder was in the government, 
how blameable he was in removing the officers, - 
who had ſerved his father in the moſt difficult 
times of the monarchy, He exhoged him not to 
commit the fame fault, and adviſed him to take 
counſel of the princes of his blood, and his great 
_ officers, and to keep in thoſe whom he ſhould find 
in place, and who had ſerved worthily and uſefully, 
and to throw out none but ſuch as had prevarica- 
ted, and were legally convicted of it. 
His majeſty ordered the dauphin to withdraw 
2 while, and privately reflect upon what he had 
read and heard; he then had him called in again, 
and made him ſwear, that in caſe he ſucceeded to 
the crown, he would obſerve all the directions that 
had then been recommended to him, Kg 
The king next ſent for the duke of Orleans, at 
that time about twenty years of age, and made 
him promiſe to execute faithfully the orders that 
ſhould be given for the tutelage of the young king, 
and the government of the ſtate. The duke fwore 
to obſerve whatever the king required, and even 
2 it into an act; but Lewis was ſcarce dead, 
before he broke thro? all his engagements. 
Lewis continually recommended himſelf to the 
prayers of the moſt VERIO perſons in the King: 
4 dom. 
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1482. dom. Amongſt this number was Helias de Bour: 
Vieille, whom his piety more than his knowledge had 
advanced, whilſt only a cordelier, to the biſhoprick 
of Perigueux ; from thence he was tranſlated to 
the archbiſhoprick of Tours, and was one of the 
principal commiſſioners nominated to afliſt at the 
tryal of the abbe de St. Jean d' Angely, that the 
opinion the world had of this prelate's virtue, might 
remove all ſuſpicions to the prejudice of the judg- 
ment that ſhould be given. 
Lewis having deſired Bourdeille to pray to God 
for the recovery of his health, the prelate did 
not confine himſelf to prayers, but took upon him 
to adviſe his majeſty by awakening his ſcruples 
rather than quieting them. He repreſented to 
him, that he had much miſuſed cardinal Balue and 
the biſhop of Verdun, and farther gave in a lift 
of prelates, who thought they had reaſon to com- 
Plain of his majeſty's treatment, ſuch as the biſhop 
of Laon the conſtable's ſon, the biſhop of Caſtres 
brother to the duke of Nemours, the biſhop of 
 Seez, S. Flour, and Coutances, who being allied 
to his enemies, or under actual engagements with 
them, had no great cauſe to complain of being 
ſuſpected. The king was much offended with 
the liberty taken by the good archbiſhop, and let 
him know by the chancellor that he intermeddled 
with more matters than belonged to him, and 
was not aware of the conſequences of what he ſaid; 
that he had deſired his prayers and not his advice 
and that he defyed any perſon whatſoever to find 
juſt fault with his conduct towards the diſſatisfied 
biſhops. The king then aſſuming a greater de- 
gree of vivacity then ever, ordered the chancellor . 
to ſummons all theſe prelates, and require an ac- IM - 
count of their pretended grievances. Accordingly 
they were ſummoned, but the affair ſtopped thete ; W * 
: ge © | in 
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in all probability the biſhops did not care to have 1482. 
any concern in the indiſcretion of Bourdeille, or WWW 
to enter into judgment with their maſter, 

The chancellor then viſited the archbiſhop of 
Tours, and repreſented to him, that religion did 

not excuſe him from the reſpe& he owed to the 

king; that he had gone beyond the bounds of his 

duty as a ſubject; and that the utmoſt caution 
ought to be uſed in reprehending prinees, nor 

only upon account of the reſpect that was due to 

them, but that they might yield fo favourable an 

ear to the counſels given, as to profit by them. 

The chancellor wrote to the king, that the arch- 

biſhop was ſorry he had diſpleaſed him, that he 

had never forgotten, nor ever ſhould forget, the 

duty he owed him, both as a ſubject and as arch- 
biſhop; that he never ceaſed to pray and to make 

others pray for the preſervation of his majeſty ; 

and farther that he was brought very low by a long 

fit of illneſs, but that as ſoon as he had recovered 

his ſtrength, he would give his majeſty an ac- 
count of his conduct. This letter compoſed the 
king's mind. I find no proof of the fact advan- 
ced by meſſieurs de St. Marthe, that the arch- 
biſhop's temporalities were ſeized on. 

In the mean time the pope, who was the more 
attentive to his own intereſt, as the king, ſeeming 
to neglect his, refuſed nothing to the church, 
made preſſing inſtances to obtain the counties of 
Valentinois and Diois. But as every thing was to 

be feared from the weakneſs of a prince tormented 

with ſcruples, and who ſought to get rid of them 

only by profuſeneſs towards the church; the chan- 
cellor directed Halle archbiſhop of Narbonne, who 

had formerly been attorney general, a good pre- 

late and a good citizen, to keep the king upon 
fis guard againſt the pope's ſollicitations. 7 
5 t 
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1482. At the ſame time the commiſſioners of the king 
— and the duke of Britany met at Angers, to IR 
the differences which had aroſe between the offi- 
cers of juſtice belonging to their reſpective maf- 
. ters. The duke's deputies making a great ſhew 
of the irregular proceedings of the king 's officers, 
his majeſty's commiſſioners anſwered, that before 
they examined thoſe grievances, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to agree upon the limits; that before they 
entered into diſputes, which would take up a great 
deal of time, his majeſty had complaints to make, 
for which he expected immediate reparation, and 
which did not ſtand in need of any eclairciſſement; 
of this nature were acts of diſobedience to the de- 
crees of parliament; that Chauvin the chancellor 
of Britany was actually detained in the duke's pri- 
dons, tho* he had appealed to the king's courts, 
and his majeſty had received-the appeal, and or- 
dered him either to be ſet at liberty, or removed 
to the king's priſon at Paris and proſecuted there; 
that the duke ſheltered malefactors, and particu- 
larly the ſmugglers of falt, which was of great 
prejudice to the king's cuſtoms, The conferences 
thus paſſing in diſputes on both ſides, without 
coming to any conchaſion, the commiſſioners 
broke up their meeting after having agreed to 
meet again in December to ſettle the limits. 
France has at all times been the umpire of her 

| neighbours, and the aſylum of unfortunate princes. 

, Gem or Zizime, the ſecond ſon of Mahomet II. 
pretended to have a greater right to the throne 
than Bajazet his elder brother, as the latter was 
born in the life-time of Amurath their grandfather, 

Whilſt Mahomet was a ſubject and not emperor ; 
whereas Zizime was born, after Mahomet had 
e 


pd | 
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The affection of the people ſupported the pre- 1482. 
tenſions of Zizime; but the baſhaw Achmet ge 
neral of the Ottoman troops declared for — 
made himſelf maſter of Conſtantinople, advanced 
againſt Zizime as far as Bithynia, and gave him 
battle. Zizime being defeated fled to the ſultan 
of Egypt. He was at laſt obliged to take refuge 
in the court of the king of Caramania, from 
whence he paſſed to Rhodes, and from thence 
into France. He continued there without being 
admitted to his majeſty's preſence, at leaſt we 
have no proof of it from the accounts of the king's 
houſhold, which are very exact in the ſmalleſt 
particulars relating to the expences laid out for 
embaſſadors or foreign Princes. Beſides the king 
in a declining way and greatly altered in his per- 
ſon choſe to abſent himſelf entirely from the view 
of others. He apprehended, that he could no 
otherwiſe preſerve his authority than by governing 
from the moſt private part of his retirement, hi- 
ding himſelf from all eyes, and ſuffering none to 
ſee him, but ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary to 
his ſervice. The chagrin which devoured him, 
and the apprehenſion of loſing his authority ſerved 
only to make the orders he gave the more ſevere. 
This we ſee by a letter he wrote to the chancellor 
upon a ſubject of no great importance. Chan- 
cellor, you have refuſed to figh the letters of Boutilas 
my maitre-d'bbtel, .....difpatch it upon your life. 
It is to an edict publiſhed this year, that we Dec. 24. 
muſt refer the form of the college of the king's ſe- 
cretaries, as it ſtands at preſent. This company 
had been long eſtabliſhed. The preceding kings 
had granted it large privileges. Lewis the XI. 
did not always take out of this body thoſe whom 
he made uſe of to write or counter - ſign letters pa- 
drr e * 


ployed 
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1482. ployed others to this purpoſe. After the war of 
the publick good, he put out all thoſe he had 


newly raiſed, confirmed the privileges of the old 
ones, fixed their employment, and gave them 
freſh privileges which they ſtill enjoy, and fixed 
their number to fifty-nine, whereof the king was 
to be the fixtieth and the head. This edict was 
regiſtered the year following, and is Kill a ſtand- 
ing law in all matters, wherein the company is 
concerned. 

The emiſſaries, which Lewis maintained in 
Flanders, did not fail to let him know, that 
the people in thoſe provinces defired peace, and 
were diſpoſed to ſign it by the marriage of the 
dauphin with the princeſs of Burgundy ; but that 
if this circumſtance was not complied with, there 
was caule to apprehend they would enter into a 
league with the Engliſh. The zeal of the Flemiſh 
for this alliance was fo notorious, that when the 
governor of Arras ſent a trumpet to their camp 
under Aloft, the troops only enquired after the 
2 and expreſſed an extreme deſire 20 ſee 


As Lewis never uſed greater precaution than in 
the matters he moſt deſired, he diſpatched John 
Guerin his maĩtre-· d' hotel, to be ſtill farther certi- 
fied of the diſpoſitions of the people of Ghent; 
he then began ſecretly to negotiate with Maximj- 
lian, and ſoon after appointed Crevecceur lord of 


0 Querdes, Olivier de Couetman his majeſty's lieu- 


tenant in Arras, the premier preſident la Vac- 
querie, and John Guerin, to be his plenipotentiaries. 
Maximilian nominated alſo to act for him Daut- 
fay maſter of requeſts to his houſhold, Gort- 
| Rolland penſionary of Bruxelles, James de Steen- 
werper, Goſſuin abbat of Affleghem, the abbẽ 
: 9 de Berghes lord of Walhain, Bouvrie, 
| „ 
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Lannoy, Baldwin de Molembais, de Goy lord of 
Auxy, and ſeveral others. 5 

The miniſters met at Arras, and agreed upon 
almoſt all the articles of marriage between the 
dauphin and the princeſs Margaret. The greateſt 
difficulties were upon the manner, whereby the 
counties of Burgundy and Artois, and the other 
territories which were already in the king's poſſeſ- 
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ſion, ſhould be given up to him. The king pre- 


tended, that theſe provinces belonged to him of 
right; Maximilian and the ſtates would not part 
with them but as a lot and portion of the princeſs. 


The plenipotentiaries of France demanded the. 


towns of Lille, Douay, and Orchies, which had 
been given to Philip duke of Burgundy by Charles 
V. only upon condition of reverting to the crown 
in caſe: of failure of male heirs, and this caſe was 
actually arrived. Tho' the king's right was in- 
conteſtable, the Flemiſh could not conſent to 
give up the places to him, which were ſituated in 
the midſt of their country. The plenipotentiaries 
obſerving that the Flemiſh would never comply 
with this article, choſe not to break off the nego- 
tiation, but let the king know, that his majeſty's 
right would {till ſubſiſt, which he might hereafter 
ſupport in due time and place; and that the pro- 
vinces they gave up to him, would not only ſerve 
him as a proper ſecurity for thoſe three places, but 
would alſo farther enable him to make himſelf one 
day the maſter of them. _ | 
Lewis yielded to their advice, ſent them full 
powers to remove all other difficulties, and the 


peace was ſigned, * 
| The 


I do not relate the treaty, becauſe, as the marriage did 
not take place, it became void. Such as are diſpoſed to ſee it, 
will find it in the appendix to the memoirs of Commines pub- 
liſhed by Godefroy, Tom. V. p. 272. 


Dec. 14. 
. 
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1482. The king immediatly ſent letters to all the go- 
WY WY vernors, bailiffs, and ſeneſchals, to aſſemble the 
ſtares of their governments in order to ratify the 
dauphin' s marriage with Margaret of Auſtria. They 
did not even wait till the treaty was ſigned Þ — 
they demanded the confirmation, which the Fle- 
miſh required. He diſpatched la Grange bailly 
of Auxonne to the duke of Bourbon and the count 
of Nevers, to have their ſeals according to the 
mode], which 1a Grange carried them. 

Theſe princes made their remonſtrances to a 
clauſe i in the treaty, by which the king, in caſe 
of contravention on his part, diſcharged them 
from their oath of allegiance. They urged, that 
the laws of the ſtate, which attached them to the 
king, were out of his power. The count of Ne- 
vers raiſed ſome other difficulties, and claimed | 
an inconteſtable right to Brabant, which hinder- | 
ed him from — co the treaty purely and ſim- | 
Ply 3 for which reaſon he entreated the king not | 
co take it ill, that he had added in ſigning it, that 
he approved the treaty without prejudice to his | 
own right. | 

The duke of Auſtria and the ſtates of Brabant 
nominated the 4bbats of St. Bertin and St. Peter ; 
of Ghent, John de Berghes lord of Walhain, g 
Lannoy, Goy, de la Moire, Rym, Pinnock, Dauf. W ' 
* and Mergolles to be their embaſſadors, 

T il. 

+ Tis faid in 1 that the princes of the blood, the a 
peers, the univerſity of Paris, the principal towns, cities, and 
commonalties of the kingdom, the prelates and nobility of the 
counties of Artois and Burgundy had engaged , themſelves by 


their hands and ſeals to maintain this treaty in all its points 
andarticles. 


The count of Nevers, as a deſcendant from Philip the 
bold. had a claim to the ſucceſſion of this houſe, and particu- 


1 W 
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They firſt came to Paris, and were received by 1483. 
the biſhop of Marſeilles and the officers of the city. WWW 
The next morning they were preſent at the Te Jan. 24. 
Deum in the church of Notre-Dame, and dined at Eaſter 
the hotel de- ville. In the evening the cardinal of Mar. 30 
Bourbon gave them a ſplendid entertaiment, which 
was followed by a comedy in the tafte of thoſe 
times, that is, a Piece of morality or a droll. The 
next morning they ſet out for Tours to wait upon 
in their firſt audience they deſired his majeſty 
would be pleaſed to give the dauphin authority to 
ſwear to the treaty of peace, to give up to them 
the deeds and ſecurities, which had been promiſed 
for the accomplifhment of the treaty, to promiſe 
that the countries given with the princeſs as her 
portion ſhould be governed according to-their own 
—— cuſtoms, that the town of Arras ſhould 
reſume its antient government, and all the old inha- 
bitants that had been forcibly carried out of it, have 
leave to return thither, follow their profeſſions, 
and recover their eſtates. The embaſſadors farther 
beſought the king to withdraw his troops, that 
the duke of Auſtria might do the fame on his 
ſide; to recall all the French, who ſerved under 
la Marck, and aſſiſt in driving that rebel out of 
the country of Liege; to reſtore Frances and 
Mary of e «tc grand- daughters of the 
conſtable, to their family-poſſeſſions; to reſtore 
the county of Porcien to Philip de Croy, to give 
the priſoners their liberty, or ſet a ranſom upon 
them. 2805 e 
The embaſſadors made freſh inſtances for con- 
ſent to comprehend the duke of Britany in the 
treaty; after which they went to Amboiſe to pay 
their complements to the dauphin, and to 2 ** 
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1483, him ſwear to all theſe articles; and particularly to 


that which concerned his marriage with the 
princeſs Margaret, and the preſervation of the 
privileges and cuſtoms of the countries, that were 
+... given up to him. | | 

The lord of Beaujeu was with the dauphin, 
whom the king had appointed his tutor and guar- 
- dian, being minded that he ſhould diſcharge the 
functions of his office during his life-time. No 
body was more capable or more deſerving of this 
employment than · Beaujeu. Stedfaſt, diſintereſ- 
ted, and prudent, when he aſked advice he did 
not merely require an approbation of his own ſenti- 
ments. As he had not the preſumption to think 
himſelf well ſkilled in matters wherein he had not 
been trained up, he wrote to du Bouchage to ſend 
him ſome learned man of the gown, converſant in the 
matters then under agitation, capable of drawing 
up the neceſſary deeds, and of examining as well 
thoſe which the dauphin would be obliged to ſign, 

as thoſe which the embaſſadors were to give. 
The dauphin, authorized by the king, fwore in 


the preſence of the embaſſadors, upon the hoſt, 


upon the true croſs, and upon the goſpels, to keep 

all the articles of the treaty of peace, and of the 

marriage. The embaſſadors then returning to the 

Fan. 22. king, his majeſty ratifyed the treaty, and by an 

act dated the ſame day renounced all pretenſions 

to the eſtates yielded to the dauphin. He then 

diſmiſſed the embaſſadors, and preſented them 

| with thirty thouſand crowns in gold, and five 
Feb. . hundred and ſixty marks in ſilver. anal 

Picard bailif of Rouen accompanied them as far 

as Paris, and preſented to the parliament a cloſe let- 

ter from the king to have the treaty of peace regiſter- 

ed. Michael de Pons procureur general, Gannay and 

Lie Maitre attorneys general, being informed of ry 
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their proteſtation, declaring that the act of ren- 
dring it they were going to perform could in no 
wiſe prejudice the right of the king and his crown, 
and demanded that their oppoſition ſhould be re- 


place the rights of his majeſty, which could not 
now be done, conſidering the deſire his majeſty 
had to ſee a concluſion given to all theſe affairs. 
The parliament having admitted this proteſtation, 
they then read the king's letter, by which he laid 
the treaty before them, with the acts made in 
conſequence thereof. | | 
The day following the treaty of peace was pub- 
liſhed, but before it was regiſtered, they gave 


Dauffay, who brought it, the choice of theſe two. 


clauſes, The procureur general being preſent, and not 
oppoſing, or the procureur general being preſent and 
conſenting. Dauffay choſe the latter, and they pro- 
ceeded to regiſter it. The parliament then ſaid 
to the embaſſadors, that as the treaty took in the 
duke and the eſtates of Flanders, no leſs than the 
king, and the dauphin, and their eſtates, it would bg 
proper that the duke s ratification ſhould be depoſited in 
the court; to which · Dauffay made anſwer, that 

WH their demand was reaſonable. 

The embaſſadors having left the city to return 

into Flanders, his majeſty ordered a proceſſion 


from Paris to S. Denis by way of thankſgiving Feb. 18. 


for the peace, and to implore the preſervation 
of the king, the queen, and the dauphin, We 


that the parliament then conſiſted of an hundred 
perſons. : MENS | 

Some few days after his majeſty ſent embaſſa» 
dors to the duke of Auſtria to be preſent at his 


Vor. Il, - taking 


act, by which the king renounced all his pretenſions 1483. 
to the eſtates: yielded by the treaty of peace, 'made WWW 


giſtered, in order to maintain in dye time and 


learn from the deliberations had upon this occaſion, 
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taking a like oath with that which had been taken 


by himſelf, to keep and obſerve. faithfully the 


treaty of peace and alliance. | 
Lewis XI. tho' overburdened with afflictions, 


and engaged in affairs of the higheſt conſequence, 


notwithſtanding extended his care to other parts 
of Europe. | | £ 
The troubles of Navarre had begun in 1441 
upon the death of Blanche of Navarre; That 
queen ſetting aſide by her will the ſettlement made 
by her marriage- contract, left the crown to her 
huſband John during life to the prejudice of her 
children. But neither the death of king John, 
nor that of his daughter Eleonore, reſtored peace 
to the kingdom. It was conſtantly divided by 
factions. The reign of Francis Phoebus, who 
ſucceeded his grandmother Eleonore, was very 
ſhort. This prince, the ſon of Gaſton Phoebus and 


Magdalene of France, dyed in the beginning of 


this year, at fifteen years of age, and by his will 

pointed his ſiſter Catherine to be his ſole heir. 
The king declared himſelf the protector of Ca- 
therine his grand niece, and oppoſed the deſigns 
of the counts of Lerins and Beaumont, who would 
have united Navarre to. Arragon and Caſtille, 
which Ferdinand had already in poſleſſion, 

The viſcount of Narbonne, ſupported, by car- 
dinal de Foix, and the dukes of Orleans and Bri- 


tany, took the title of king of Navarre, - and 


thought to draw over Ferdinand and Ifabell to his 
intereſt, by repreſenting to them, that Lewis only 
ſupported Catherine to perpetuate his own autho- 
rity in Navarre; but Ferdinand eſpouſed the cauſe 
of Catherine in hopes of marrying her to his ſon 
John. Lewis XI. and his ſiſter Magdalene op- 
poſed it. The lawful heirs of this kingdom oy 
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ſill have been in poſſeſſion, if Lewis XII. had 1483. 
been as great a man Lewis XI. A2 
In the mean time great preparations were made 
for the marriage of the dauphin. Edward king 
of England was in ſo high indignation at being 
deceived by Lewis XI. and ſeeing France going ta 
be farther ſtrengthened by the union of the pro- 
vinces, which the princeſs Margaret brought in 
marriage, that he dyed with grief. Others ſay 
that he dyed of an apoplexy after a hard fit of 
drinking. There were ſome alſo, who ſuſpected 
him to have been poyſoned by his brother Richard 
duke of Glouceſter. The crimes, which Glouceſ- 
ter committed both before and ſince, render theſe 
ſuſpicions highly probable. All the ſteps he made 
towards the throne were ſo many treaſons. He 
had been the principal author in the death of his 
brother the duke of Clarence. After Edward's 
death he cut off all thoſe, who had ſhewn any at- 
tachment to that prince. He filled up the par- 
liament with his creatures, cauſed the marriage of 
the late king to be ſet aſide, and the children who 
were born of it to be declared illegitimate, and 
ſoon after put them all to death. England, jea- 
lous of its liberty in oppoſition to its kings, and 
ſubmiſſive under tyrants, ſaw all theſe crimes co 
mitted without ſtirring. | 5 

Lewis did not ſeem to take the leaſt concern 
in the death of Edward, but would make no 
alliance with the uſurper; tho' we find in Rymer 
ſome ſchemes of treaties, which were never con- 
cluded. | : ta 

Lewis could not better revenge himſelf of the 
Engliſh, than by leaving them to their uſual fac- 
tions. He had not the ſame indifference for Italy. 
The different ſtates, whereof it is compoſed, were 
a armed againſt each other. Their intereſts 

| Z 2 changed 
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1483. changed every moment, and their rage was con- 


3 the ſame. One party in an inſtant became 


the declared enemy of that, to which it was allied 
the day before. Sixtus IV. after having joined 
with Ferdinand king of Naples, ſaw the eccle- 


| Gaſtical ſtate ravaged by Alphonſus duke of Cala- 


bria, Ferdinand's ſon. The Venetians ſent Robert 


Malateſte to the pope's aſſiſtance at the head of 
1500 horſe. He defeated the duke of Calabria, 


and entered Rome in triumph. The pope grew 


Jealous of the ſervices done him by the Venetians; 


he found they were growing too powerful, and 
ſought how to croſs their deſigns. 


Lewis ſent Liſtenay and. Monjeu, gentlemen 


of Burgundy, to pacify the troubles of Italy, and 
particularly thoſe which ſubſiſted between the re- 


publick of Venice and the duke of Milan. The 


biſhop of Lombez returned ſome time after into 
Spain to finiſh the affair of Rouſſillon. 

Lewis, dreaded and reſpected on all ſides, fixed 
the fate of ſcveral ſtates, whilſt ſnut up in the 
caſtle of Pleſſis lès- Tours, he became a prey to 


the ſuſpicions and horrors of an approaching death. 


On one hand he ſaw death 42 towards him 
by ſlow degrees, and on the other he apprehended 


a thouſand treaſons. He ordered the caſtle to be 


fenced round with an iron grate ſtuck- full of 
ſpikes, and caufed eighteen thouſand calthropes 
to be diſperſed in the foſſes: four hundred archers 
kept guard, and forty were conſtantly watching 
under arms, and fired upon thoſe, who ventured 
to draw nigh. All who were obliged to enter 
the caſtle underwent a ſtrict ſearch. © The dauphin 
was alternately the object of his father's tender- 
neſs and ſuſpicion. He cauſed the ro/ier des guerres 
to be compiled for his inſtruction, filled with the 
wiſeſt maxims of government. At the fame 61 
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he feared leſt the young prince ſhould be impatient 1483. 
to reign, or that the malecontents ſhould make a 
ill uſe of his name; he then looked upon his fon l 
as his cruelleſt enemy. He daily changed his 
domeſticks, and not caring to own his terrible ap- 
prehenſions, he ſaid that nature took delight in 

change. The fear of loſing his authority led him 

only to exerciſe it according to his capricious diſ- 

poſition. He every day put out old officers to 

place ne ones in their room. To employ conti- 

nually the attention of ſtrangers, he cauſed horſes, 

dogs, and all ſorts of curious animals, to be 

brought out of other countries, and did not deign 

to look upon them when they were come. He 
would ſhew himſelf magnificently dreſſed in a 

balcony, and diſappear in an inſtant, that the 
2 ectators might not diſcern the alteration in his 

| Diſtruſt and apprehenſion were to him 
continual executioners. Being more tormented by 

his ſuſpicions than ſatisfied with the puniſhments 

he enjoyned, it would have been too great an hap- 
pineſs to have been freed: by death from all the 

horrors, which it inſpired. At the time that he 

took the moſt cruel / precaution againſt men, he 

ſought to appeaſe heaven by all the methods fug- 

geſted by fear; he recommended himſelf to the 
prayers of others, and had relicks brought him 

from every quarter. Tho' conſtantly employed 

in _ al affairs, he never conferred with the mi- 

niſters of princes, but with ſuperſtitious or intereſt- 

ed monks. One James Roſat a cordelier came | 
from Lombardy with ſeven or eight of his com- 0 
panions, and was received by the king with | 
diſtinction. The canons of Cologne came to 
ſecure the revenues which his majeſty had be- 
ſtowed upon their church, in honour of the three 
kings, whoſe relicks had been ſet off to ſuch 
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1483. high advantage. The dean of Aix-la-Chapelle 


brought of them to him; and a merchant ſold 
him a little image of ſilver for one hundred and 
ſixty livres. 

The fear of death being grown the principle 
of all the actions of Lewis XI. he ſought from 
every quarter for remedies or prayers. The ſlave 
of his phyſician, and loaden with relicks, he 
red away his ſubſtance among the church- 
men. He beſtowed conſiderable gifts upon the 
abbey of S. Denis; and granted to that of S. Ger- 
main the free fair, which ſubſiſts at preſent. 
Without dwelling upon a particular account of 
the expences which it coſt his majeſty in devotions, 
it may ſuffice to ſay, that they daily encreaſed 
in proportion to his infirmittes. _ 

Bajazet II. emperor of the Turks, hoping to 

_ oft by the weakneſs of Lewis, ſent him an em- 
; Radon with a liſt of all the relicks, that were at 
Conſtantinople, and offered them. to him, upon 
condition that he would only detam Zizime in 
France, and hinder him from going back into the 
Eaſt. : Lewis rejected the p — of Bajazet, 
and ſcorned to j the 10 itality in the 
on of an unfortunate — he Turkiſh 
| embaſſadar; after waiting a long time in Pro- 
vence, returned back without being able to obtain 
an audience. 

Lewis was very verſe to treat with infidels. 
He waited with impatience for the arrival of Ma- 
tortille, who was better known by the name of 
F rancis de Paule. 

Francis, a native of Paule, a town in Calabria, 
devoted himſelf to God from his infancy. Born 
with a pure heart and an upright mind, he deſpi- 
Fed all human ſciences, and employed himfelf 
1 in . of * | Notwithſtanding his 

retirement 
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retirement the fame of his holy life was ſoon 
ſpread over Italy and France. Lewis deſired ar- 
dently to ſee him, hoping by his prayers to obtain 
the recovery of his health. He beſought the 
pope and the king of Naples to ſend this holy man 
into France, and built a houſe for him in his park. 
He was continually ſending couriers to haſten the 
arrival of the holy man, for ſo he is named 1 in the 
accounts of the king's houſhold. 
As ſoon as he got ſight of him, he ran to meet 
him, and throwing himſelf at his feet beſought 
him to prolong his life. Francis raifed him up, 
and in an humble manner repreſented to him, 
that our days are in the hands of God, but at the 
ſame time he endeavoured to comfort: him, and 
prepare him for death. Lewis had frequent diſ- 
. with him, and a appeared afterwards more 
compoſed. Humble ſincere devotion, and 


ſolid piety, were then teen to be reſpected at 


court. 
At a time en the fin of death ſeemed to 
have given a wrong turn to the mind of Lewis 
XI. it was always ſound and preſent in buſineſs. 
Upon receiving complaints that Palamedes Four- 
bin abuſed his authority in Provence, he ſuſpen- 
ded him from the execution of his office, and or- 
dered Baudricourt to enquire into his conduct. 
Baudricourt diſcharged his commiſſion with equal 
integrity and judgment. He made a moſt exact 
enquiry, and upon his informing the king, that 
Fourbin had faithfully done his duty, and that the 
complaints againſt him were no other than the 
effect of the jealouſy and malice, which are raiſed 
by by great employments, and are the higheſt com- 
mendation of thoſe who fill them, Fourbin was 
— to his office with greater authority than 
* 
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1483. Lewis conſtantly exerciſed in governing re- 
moved Doriole from the chancellorſhip, to give 
it to William de Rochefort, who had paſſed from 
the ſervice of Burgundy into that of France. 
Doriole was mayor of Rochelle, and ſeveral 
times deputed by the city to Charles VII. He 
applied himſelf to the court, and was ſucceſſively 
maſter of accounts, general of the finances, and 
embaſſador. He eee. ſo well the ſeveral com- 
miſſions which were given him, that the kin 
honoured him with the dignity of chancellor. He 
was perfectly well acquainted with the laws of the 
kingdom and the rights of the crown. No body 
was more Jaborious, but his great age did not 
allow him to act with the ſame diligence. Lewis 
thought, that the higheſt places ought to be the 
reward of actual ſervices; and tho” che was well 
ſatisfied with what Dorigle had done, he took his 
poſt from him, and gave him that of premier pre- 
{ident of the chamber of accounts, as being attend- 
Minen ach ee noms 4 
The lord of Beaujeu and the princeſs Anne his 
wife were ordered to attend upon Margaret of 
Auſtria. Anne claimed a right of delivering the 
priſoners upon making her firſt entry into Paris; 
bot the parlamentappoſed it, and aid, chat this 
privilege belonged only, to the king, the queen, 
enn and not to the other children of 
\ rance....., E 328 33 1 od 51534 . Ss 47% 
Ihe lord and lady of Beaujeu upon, heir arrival 


at Heſdin, delivered the deeds ſigned by the 
princes and towns of the kingdom, to the depu- 
ties of Maximilian, and received thoſe of the lords 

and towns of the Low- Countries. 
Margaret of Auſtria was given into the hands 
Ma, 19. of the lord and lady of Beaujeu by Catharine de 


Cleves, by the lords of Rayeſtein, Vers, and 


igne, 
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Ligne, the abbat of St. Bertin, and the chancellor 1483. 
of Brabant. . | ** | 
Raveſtein being minded, before he left the 
princeſs, that ſhe ſhould exerciſe the rights and | 
privileges which belonged to her as dauphineſs | 
and counteſs of Artois, when ſhe made her entry | 
into Bethune, gave a pardon in her highneſs's name | 
to Ogier and Bernard de FAouſt two brothers, | | 
ſirnamed d' Auron, who were in priſon at Bethune 
for the murther of four men. The judge of the 
place refuſed to pay any regard to theſe letters of 
grace, but the dauphin, when he came to the 
crown, - confirmed them, | —_—_—_ 

Margaret made her entry into Paris amidſt the June 2. 
acclamations of the people. The parliament went 
in a body to receive her beyond the gates of the 

city; and Beaujeu gave letters of freedom to ſeve- 
ral companies of tradeſmen in the princeſs's name, 
by virtue of the privilege of happy arrival. Mar- 
garet after this proceeded to Angers. | | 

The eſpouſals were celebrated with all poſſible June 23. 
magnificence. The principal towns of the king- 
dom ſent deputies thither, who with their follow: June 23. 
ers were entertained at the king's expence. The 
lord of Beaujeu, the count of Dunois,” S. Pierre, 
grand ſeneſchal of Normandy, the lord d' Albert, 
and Guy Pot count de S. Pol, governor of Tou- 
Taine, did all the honours of the feaſt,” which was 
more diſtinguiſhed by its magnificence, than the 
publick joy; as prayers were put up at the ſame 
time for the health of the king, which was paſt 
recovery. N 4a - 
No day paſſed. without ſome particular fancy. 
The pope ſent a brief, by which he permitted the 
king to be anointed a ſecond time with the oyl of 
the holy ampoule. Soon after Grimaldi the pope's 
ſteward arrived with abundance of relicks. The 


people 


* 
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1483. people of Rome had like to have roſe upon their 
VV apprehenſion of being deprived of a treaſure of 
this kind. Serious remonſtances were made of it 
to the pope, who was obliged to excuſe himſelf by 
urging the obligations the holy ſee had to the 
kings of France. 
The approaches of death ordinarily draw men 
off from the reſt of the world to bring them 
nearer to themſelves ; every thing then becomes 
foreign to them; Lewis never ceaſed to reign, nor 
to employ himſelf in the affairs of the government. 
His whole perſon ſeemed extinct; the king alone 
ſubſiſted ſtill. In his laſt moments he renewed 
the alliance with the Hanſe towns. He entered 
into the minuteſt particulars of the police, and 
ſeverely * the bakers, who had combined 
to raiſe rice of bread 

On Monday the 25th of Auguſt his majeſty had 

10 ſevere a fainting fit, that he was believed to be 

dead. Brigorinet, who attended _ him, im- 
mediatly ſent word of it to Paris. The report of 

the King's death was ſpread into all quarters; 
every body was perſuaded of it, and yet durſt not 

_ "openly ſpeak” of it. In the mean time the chan- 
cated? de Rochefort went to the parliament to 
exhort them to keep the people quiet, and then 
ſet forward' on his jou Journey toward the king. 

His majeſty recovered from his fit, but found 
himſelf fo very low, that he +7 ooo his end was 
nigh. He ordered the lord of to wait 
upon the king at Amboiſe, for ſo ＋ conſtantly 

called the dauphin after his late violent attack. 
He ſent him the ſeals by the chancellor, with 
of his guard, his hounds, and his hawks. 

e bid all thoſe that came to ſee him attend 

ypon the king, and adviſed them to be faithful 
to their new maſter, He uſually added fome 
maxim 
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maxim of government, which he deſired them to 1483. 
repeat to the dauphin. —_ 
After his recovery from his fainting, he had his 
ſenſes perfect, and ſpoke to the laſt moment. 
This calmneſs made thoſe about him imagine, 
that he might flatter himſelf concerning his con- 
dition. Roli his confeſſor thought it his duty to 
undeceive him, and let him know that he ought 
now to think of nothing elſe but his ſalvation. 
The difficulty was how to declare it to him. 
His majeſty had often ſaid, that when they ſaw 
him abſolutely in danger, they ſhould be careful 
not to pronounce the cruel word death, only make 
him underſtand it by ſaying, talk little. They 
were not however at this time ſo careful in this 
reſpect. Olivier le Dain took the office upon 
himſelf, and ſaid to him in the preſence of Francis 
de Paule and the firft phyſician Coittier; Sire, 
it becomes us to diſcharge our duty towards you; 
place no more confidence-in this boly man, nor in any 
thing elſe; for certainly all is over with you, and 
therefore think of your conſcience, for there is no re- 
medy left. The king, withour ſeeming terrified, 
barely anſwered, I hope that God will aſſt me, for 
it may be I am not ſo ill, as you imagine. He then 
began to think more ſeriouſly than ever of his laſt 
orders. Conſtantly dwelling upon the dauphin and 
the ſtate, he adviſed that Des Querdes ſhould con- 
tinue at. leaft fix months with the young king; 
that they ſhould no longer think of Calais or any 
other enterprize that might rekindle the war in 
the — which ſtood in need of five or fix 
years of peace. He added, that what would have 
been very advantageous, in caſe he had lived, 
would become very dangerous after his death ; 
that for: this reaſon they ſhould not diſturb the 
duke of Britany. He then ſpoke of the * - 

| : Po 
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1483. S. Pol and the duke of Nemours, whom he had 
put to death; and declared that he repented only 
or one of them; this *tis ſaid was the duke of 
Nemours, tho' in this caſe Lewis could have no 
occaſion for ſcruple, unleſs concerning the form. 
Nemours was very guilty; but he was . by 
commiſſioners, and thoſe, who had not Joyned i in 
the ſentence of death, vere diſgraced. 

After the king had given his laſt Arden 
he required and received the ſacraments with re- 
— and reſolution, making the reſponſes to 

every prayer. He gave orders about his funeral, 
and named thoſe who ſhould attend his body; in 
his laſt moments he ceaſed not to repeat, Our lady 
of Embrun, my good miſtreſs," affiſt me. Miſericor- 

dias 'domini in æternum cantablou. He ſaid, that 
thro' the devotion he had paid to the Virgin he 
hoped he ſhould not dye till ſaturday; a cir- 
cumſtance which was taken notice of, becauſe it 
was confirmed by the event. In ſhort, Lewis XI. 
dyed on ſaturday the 3oth of Auguſt about ſeven 
o'clock in the evening, and eight days after was 
\ interred. at Clery ri] 

The fame. of the death of eminent i is 
generally ſpread abroad before it happens; and 

when *tis certain, mankind ſcarce dare to give 
credit to it; they queſtion it a while, are 'fearful 
of falling under ſuſpicion by manifeſting the im 
preſſion it makes upon them, and wait in ſilence 
for the judgment o he publick.” This was pre- 
ciſely the caſe upon the firſt news of the death of 
Lewis; but when it was confirmed, the conſter- 
nation became general; they knew not as yet 
whether to lament or rejoice, to hope or fear; 
thoſe who thought themſelves delivered from an 
abſolute and —— maſter, could not difown 
but oy had allo loſt a defender. 


Such 
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Such was the end of Lewis XI. a prince, who 148 3. 
will always be famous in our hiſtory, beloved by .= 


the people, hated by the great men, formidable 
to his enemies, and reſpected by all Europe. 
Lewis created two parliaments, that of Bour- 
deaux in 1462. and that of Dijon on the 18th of 
March 14454. He ordered by his will that the 
lord and lady of Beaujeu ſnould have the guardian- 
ſhip. of Charles VIII. They fo deſervedly anſwe- 
red the confidence placed in them by the king, 
that the ſtates of the kingdom aſſembled at Tours 
in 1484, made them their acknowledgments, con- 
firmed the guardianſhip to them, and notwith- 
ſtanding the cabals of the duke of Orleans, gave 
them the principal authority in the government. 
At this time the ſtates proceeded neither out of 
fear nor weakneſs; it was ſo little out of regard 
to the memory of Lewis, that they propoſed to 
reſtore every thing beſides to the ſame ſtate they 
were in under Charles VII. As Lewis XI. had 


never placed any confidence in the queen, he 


never ſuffered her to interfere in matters of buſi- 
neſs, and only ſaw her to have children by her. 
He ordered upon his death- bed that ſhe ſhould re- 
main like an exiled woman in the caſtle of Loches. 
Tis probable, the lady of Beaujeu would have 
found it difficult how to have acted, between the 
reſpect ſhe owed to her mother, and the obedience 
ſhe owed to the king her father ; but the queen 
dyed within a few months after the king; worthy 


the lamentations of the court, if virtue was lamen- 


ted there. Y 5 

All I have now left is to relate certain particu- 
lars of the private life of Lewis XI. which the or- 
der and connexion of facts would not allow me to 


inſert in the body of his hiſtory. 4 


This 
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duced, or at leaſt carried very far, the cuſtom of 


We His ToAY of LEWIS XI. 
This prince is the firſt of our kings who intro- 


eating in publick with his ſubjects; one of his 
teſt expences was that of his table. His favou- 
ritès were uſually dreſſed like himſelf, and habi- 
tually admitted to his table and his bed. This 
laſt uſage was long kept up in France, even among 
our kings. The beſt reception a man could give 
to his gueſt, was to os a part of his bed. 
Lewis XI. ever greedy after inſtruction invited 


dhe foreigners to his table, from whom he hoped 


in any uſeful knowledge; he even admitted 
—— thither, who could give him any in- 
ſight into commerce. He choſe the freedom of 
a meal to engage them to ſpeak with the greater 
confidence. A tradeſman, whoſe name was Maitre- 
Jean, miſled by the king's civilities towards him, 
who often made him fit down to table with him, 
thought proper to deſire his majeſty to make him 


a gentleman. The king accordingly granted him 


his requeſt ; but when this new gentleman appea- 
red next at court, his majeſty deſignedly took no 
notice of him. Maitre-Jean ſurprized not to find 
himſelf received in the fame manner as before, 
complained of it. Go, go, Mr. gentleman, ſays 
the king to him, when I made you fit down with me 
at my table, I confidered you as the be foft perſon 7 your 
ranks but as now you are the laſt, I fpould do an 
injury to others, if I ſhewed you the ſame favour. 
Lewis XI. was minded to pay an honourable re- 
gard to all thoſe, who were diſtinguiſhed in their 
ſtation ; and would have them learn not to be 
aſhamed of it, when themſelves were an honour 
to if. 

He would ſometimes go from-houſe to houſe 
to dine and ſup with the citizens, He enquired 
into their affairs, interpoſed in their — 

an 
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and would be godfather to their children. He 
would become a member in the fraternities of the 
very mechanicks, and would ſay to thoſe who 
reproached him with not paying a ſufficient regard 
to his dignity, that when pride leads the way, ſhame + 
and loſs follow cloſe behind. He was much de- 
lighted with a repartee. One day he went into 
the kitchen, and aſked a lad that was turning the 
ſpit, who he was. The boy, who did not know 
the king, told him his name was Berruyer, that 
his poſt was not a very high one, and yet he got 
as much as the king. Well, and what does the 
king get, cryed Lewis. His expences, anſwered 
the child, "which be bas from God, as I have mine 
from the king. Lewis took Berruyer out of the 
kitchin, and gave him a place in the chamber, 
where he afterwards gained a large fortune, 

Lewis did not take it amiſs, that others ſhould 
joke with him.  Breze ſaid to him one day, equi- 
vocating according to the taſte of thoſe times, 
that bis horſe was the ſtrongeſt in the world, as it 
carried the king and bis council, 

. Lewis one day meeting the biſhop of Chartres 
upon a horſe richly capariſoned, ſayed to him, 
biſbops formerly did not go in that manner. No, fir, 
replyed the biſhop, not when kings were ſhepherds. 
This reply pleaſed the king, 

Philip de Crevecceur lord of Querdes made a 
ſtill bolder reply. He had paſſed from the ſer- 
vice of Burgundy into that of France. As he had 
received conſiderable ſums for the execution of 
ſeveral enterprizes, the king required him to give 
an account how he had laid out the money. Des 
Querdes ſet down ſeveral articles, fo that the diſ- 
burſment exceeded the receipt. Lewis not find- 
ing the account exact, would have had every 
article examined and enquired into. Des . 

vex 
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vexed at ſo particular an enquiry, Sire, ſays he, 7 


Have purchaſed with this money the towns of Aire, 


Arras, St. Omer, Bethune, Bergue, Dunkirk, Gra- 


velines, and a great *others; if your majeſty 


will be pleaſed to give me them back, I will return to 


you all the money I have received. The king finding 
that Des Querdes had thought fit in ſome mea- 


| fure to be his own pay-maſter for the ſervices he 


had done, made anſwer, By the paſſover God, mar- 
ſhall, *tis better to leave things as they are. He 
loved to explain himſelf in a "conciſe manner. 


Edward king of England having taken into cuſto- 


dy his brother the duke of Clarence, who was 
charged with holding intelligence with the ducheſs 


dowager of Burgundy, ſent to adviſe with Lewis 


XI. how he ſhould proceed. Lewis anſwered him 
with this verſe of Lucan, 


Tolle moras, ſemper nocuit differre. paratum. 


Whereupon Edward immediatly put his brother 
to death. 


The more Lewis XI. eſteemed men of courage, 


the more apprehenſive he was of loſing them. 


Ralph de Lannoy having mounted the breach 


thro* fire and ſword at the ſiege of Queſnoy, the 


king who had been witneſs of his bravery, threw 
a chain of gold round his neck worth five hundred 
crowns, ſaying to him, By the paſſover God, my 
friend, you are too furious in the fight, we muſt chain 
you; for as I deſire to make uſe of you more than once, 


Jam not willing to loſe you. The deſcendents of Lan- 
noy have long bore a chain around their arms, in 


memory of this action. ents 
As Lewis XI. eſteemed men of bravery, he 
could not. bear to ſee them. in the leaſt negligent 
of their duty. One day reviewing the gentlemen 
of his houſhold, and finding none of them in a 
military equipage, he cauſed a number of eſcri- 
tan tolles 


1 
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toires to be diſtributed amongſt them, ſaying, that 
as they were not in a condition to ſerve him with 
their arms, they ſhould ſerve him with their pens. 
Lewis was a lover and protector of learning; 
he would have even applied himſelf to ſtudy by 
choice, if the diſcharge of his duty wouſd have 
allowed him any leaſure- time. He knew that ta- 
lents, ſciences, letters and arts, are cloſely united; 
chat they conſtitute the glory of a nation; and 
that in a mighty ſtate this glory is a real advan- 
tage, tho the uſefulneſs of it may be hidden from 
the vulgar eye. He compared an ignorant man 
who has a library, to a man who ſees not the load 
he has on his back. L | 
Lewis had always ſome Aſtrologers in his pay. 
His taſte for that ridiculous madneſs was rather 
the error of his age than of himſelf. The nar- 
rower the mirld is, the more objects it thinks it 
can comptehend. Tis only by being enlightened, 
that it can arrive at the extent of its faculties, and 
1 far the certainty of its knowledge can 
Teach. ; | k 
'Tis faid, that an aſtrologer having foretold 
the death of a woman whom Lewis loved, and 
chance having confirmed tſie prediction, the king 
ſent for him, and ſaid to him, Here, you who can 
foretell all things to come, tell me, when ſpall you 
He. The aſtrologer either informed, or ſuſpec- 
ting, that the king laid a trap for him, made an- 
ſwer, I Pail dye three days before your majeſty. 
The king's fear and ſuperſtition got the better of 
his reſentment; and he took a particular care of 
the artful impoſtor. AN | 
It was a- maxim with Lewis to ſhum diſtant“ 


wars, as being always fatal to France. He pre- 


ſetred a- ſettled power to an extenſive dominion. - 


The Genoeſe had ſeveral times ſurd for the pro- 
reftion;” 
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tection of France, and had obtained it; but their 
gratitude never laſted longer than their neceſſities, 
After having ſeveral times.taken and broken the 
ſame oarhs, they offered to give themſelves up to 
Lewis, and acknowledge him for their ſovereign. 
You give yourſelves to me, ſays he to them, and for 
my. part I give you to the Devil. 

Tis faid of this prince, that finding a poor 
Prieſt aſleep in a church he made him a canon; 
that there might be one, of whom it could be 
ſaid, that good came to him while he ſlept. 

Lewis did ſeveral acts of charity, upon better 
and more ſerious objects than this. A poor 
woman threw herſelf at his feet, complaining that 
they would not bury her huſband in holy ground, 
becauſe he dyed inſolvent. The king told her, 
he had not made the laws, but he payed the debts, 
and ordered the body to be buried. 

As he was at prayers in a church, a poor cler- 
gyman came and told him, that after having 
Already languiſhed in priſon for a debt of fifteen 
hundred livres, he was again going to be arreſted 
for the ſame ſum, which he was abſolutely unable 
to pay. The king paid it inſtantly, and ſaid to 
him, you came in a good time; it is 15 that I ſhould 
have compaſſion upon the miſerable, as I was defi 
ring God to home geen. Such actions as 
LES NS a place in hiſtory, as the 

r a 1 

I muſt not forget an extravagant circumſtance, 
which ſhews how much men engaged in buſineſs 
af the greateſt conſequence, may fall into paſ- 
fions for trifles. Lewis kept in priſon, I know. 
not for what cauſe, Wolfand de Poulhain, a 

ſon greatly. attached: to the ducheſs of Au 
and refuſed to ſet him at liberty, unleſs. de bad 
3 — which were 


_ ſuppoſed 
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fuppoſed to be very good ones. Boſſu would 
not part with his dogs; and the king, who had 
been fond of field ſports, and perhaps imagined 
they would ſtill be agreeable to him, as he ſtudied 
all methods, which might draw him out of his 
languiſhing condition, and as I may ſay, take 
him from himſelf, (for this happened towards the 
cloſe of his life,) was no leſs poſitiye, and ſaid 
he would not releaſe the priſoner. One would 
have imagined, that the diſpute had been about 
a matter of the utmoſt importance. At laſt how- 
ever Boſſu conſented to give up his dogs, to pro · 
cure Poulhain his liberty. But the king diſplea - 
ſed, that they ſhewed him at firſt ſo little com- 


plaiſance, refuſed to accept of them, and would 


not let Poulhain be releaſed, ſo that he was kept 
a priſoner till the year following. * | 
After having faithfully related the hiſtory of 
Lewis XI. it might ſeem uſeleſs to draw his cha- 
rafter, as it cannot but be known from his actions. 
We have farther ſeen ſeveral particulars of his 
= rivate life; ſo that the reader is actually in a con- 
ition to paſs judgment upon him. I cannot 
however excuſe myſelf from examining the notion 
that is commonly formed of him; and at the 
fame time I ſhall attempt to give that, which 
ſeems to me to follow from the facts above recited, 
without any regard to the received opinions," which 
ought never to preſcribe againſt the truth. 5 
wis XI. is generally looked upon as a great 
politician, and as very infincere ; qualities which 
are often confounded, tho” very different. He is 
repreſented as a cruel prince, a bad ſon, a bad 
father, tyrannical towards his ſubjects, and treach- 
erous to his enemies. Others who caſt the ſame 
reproaches upon him, think to find an excuſe for 
* 1 — a 3 between the 8 
A 2 2 26:7 
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of a prince, and thoſe of a private petſon; as if the 
pruiciples of morality were not the ſame with all 
mankind; I ſhall now diſcuſs theſe different points, 
I chall not be afraid to ſay, that Lewis XI. was 
not always: ſo great a politician as is ſuppoſed, 
H by politician we mean a man who does nothing 
without deſign, Lewis was a great politician; but 
if by this term we mean a man, who doing every 
ching with deſign takes alſo the juſteſt meaſures, 
we have many exceptions to make to his conduct. 
The changes he made in the miniſtry upon his 
eoming to the crown, by turning out the old 
officers of his father, brought on the war for the 
publick good. He ſuffered himſelf. to be impoſed 
on by pope Pius II. in the abolition of the Prag- 
matick ſanction. He took a great many impru- 
dent ſteps. The adventure of Peronne cannot be 
excuſed. He wanted to match the dauphin with 
Mary of Burgundy, and neglected the marriage 
with Anne of Britany. He failed in ſeveral en- 
terprizes, and ſome important negotiations; policy 
is never juſtified but by the ſucceſs ; tis in gene- 
ral the art of bringing on events; and thus, tho 
we muſt place this prince in the claſs of politicians, 
we may ſay that he was leſs able in preventing a 
fault, than in repairing it. 


* 


? * 
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It would be difficult to excuſe him always from 

the charge of inſincerity. We have ſeen him 

make oppoſite treaties at the ſame time, in order 

to provide himſelf with remedies to elude thoſe 

' Which: were contrary to his intereſts. Tis true 

indeed, that his enemies acted in the ſame man- 

ner; but their being equally guilty will not juſ- 

tify him. The princes of that age ſtudied only 

f ; how to impoſe upon each. other; the attempts of 
7 thoſe, who did not ſucceed, are buried in obli- 
— vion whereas the ſucceſſes of Lewis XI. 2 
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nim be looked on as the moſt artful, tho fre- 
; he was onl the moſt able. If leſ com- 
| been made againſt the other, tis only 
Shad they had otherwiſe no great went —_ 
attention was given to their wices. f 
The behaviour of Lewis XI. — — | 
was extremely faulty, without being of any ad: 
vantage to himſelf. The heir of the cron was 
a wanderer and a fugitive, at a time when he 
ought to have ſerved his father againſt their: com- 
mon enemy, and ſecured à chrone, which: was 
one day to b Aiwowno 11255 53: git N 
; Bur 2 Lewis was an ſon; — — 
ee, that we can juſtly e him. wit 
been a bad father. — — wt 
death of his eldeft ſon Joachim, thatshe made 
vow never to. converſe other worn but 
the "queen, and ris Aid, that he bist v 
He had ür childven by Charlotte of 'Savoy; where- 
of three Joachim, Louiſa, and Frandis;: died be- 
fore him; Charles, Anne, and Jane ſurvined. him. 
We have een hat care 8 —— | 
_ daughters: / The marriages of his tm 
daughters do n a 
wiſe Geovawort © rom oi 09 ae arwst l: 
Lewis forgſecing akut he ſhould dye dheſore ti 
majorſey of his fo, was careful m take: ith i 
ſures, as might render his minority: fret tam trou 
bles. He married the — Jane to che duke 
of Orleans the mi Au a beret 
her virtue might een — — 
tempts of ber huſbah e 
this. prince would hahe begn mg 
it was, if it had been ceded. oy tram 
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Juſtice, as greatneſs of ſoul, in that beautiful ex- 
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he afterwards uſed; @ king of France does 


0 3 the injuries of. the duke of Orleans. 


in his eldeſt daughter a maſculine 

— and fit for government, married her to Peter 
de'Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu, and committed the 
83 of Charles VIII. to them both, a 
iſpoſition the more diſcreet, as the lord of Beau- 


jeu * was too remote from the crown to lay claim 


to it; but was intereſted by his birth to ſupport 
it, as he could gain nothin and migh t loſe 
every thing by the death of Charles vie. 

Lewis XI. always expreſſed great tenderneſs for 
the dauphin. He had him brought up at Am- 
boiſe, and for fear that too great an affluence of 
{ſhould ſpoil the purity of the air, he for- 
the holding of either fair or market there, 1 
will not deny but the ſuſpicious diſpoſition of 


Lewis might have a great in the precaution 


he took to hinder vent approach to the dau- 
phin, but he vas no leſs careful of his preſervation, 


and was ſanſible chat the tranquillity of the ſtate 


depended upon it. The por ms 
was. a 2 — n proves how fear · 
ful Lewis was to loſe him. 1 the dau- 
hin's ectucation was tob much neglected. . His 
eln ill ate of health did not allow him to 
be fatignec with ſtudies, which are rather con- 
N b e nn ing St 13 Dori 7 ſecrated 
\® The beer bees younger than that of Orleans, 


4 Narr and Alengon. 
TRE it was the king's fon, bat not 
Y = who avementi this pretended ſup- 
ke Vill. fuch 48 Haillan and Mathieu, agree 


chat Ade vo more than a popular tradition. II alſo men- 
ina pt of the Coiſlinian library, no. 2199 intitu- 


led. Remargpos | && rticularites 4 bis oire, The or ſays, 
hat he took his = 28 the ES any yi death 
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ſecrated by cuſtom, than by any fixed uſefulneſs; 
and yet tho" princes are rather formed to patroniſe 
letters than apply to them, they ſhould notwith- 
ſtanding have ſome degree of learning, that they 
may be able to patroniſe them with judgment. 
Lewis XI. perhaps was fearful leſt by enlarging 
the underſtanding of his fon he ſhould make him 
leſs tractable. It was not till towards the cloſe of 


His life, that he had him taught certain en 


proper for government. 

Lewis XI. is charged with having been vexa- 
tious to his ſubjects. This article deſerves to be 
examined. It muſt be owned, that he laid more 
taxes upon them than his predeceſſors, The 


queſtion then is how they were employed. His 


majeſty was always very averſe to pomp; his oeco- 
nomy was ſometimes too ſingular not to be F at- 
fected. His greateſt expence was in hunting, of 
which he was fond to a great degree ot jealouſy. 

His ſeverity in this particular did not a little con- 
tribute to alienate from him the minds of the gen- 
try, and occaſioned the ſpeech, which was then made, 

that! itwasmore — to kill a ſtag, than a man. 
His other pleaſures cannot have coſt him much. 

After he came to the throne, he had no miſtreſs 


. * — 2 


whom he owned. And tho? it were true, as ſome 


pretended, that he had women ſometimes brought 
to him, ſuch as Huguette de Jacquelin, la Paſſe- 
filon, Jane Baillette, Perrette de Chàlons and 
others; accidental tranſgreſſions of this kind in a 


prince are leſs dangerous to a ſtate, than if he 


"ſuffered himſelf to be enſlaved by a miſtregs. 
f Lewis was never governed by .the women ; and 
| Aa 4 thus 
4 The taxes under Charles VIII. amounted to eighteen: 


hundred thouſand livres; Lewis XI. carried them to three 


millions ſeven hundred thouſand livres. 
als for two new ſleeves. 


+ In the accounts of his houſhold we find an article of *5 | 
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WD thus they were never the object of his expences, 

baut he ſpent prodigious ſums in devotions, at a 

| time when his houſhold was ill paid, and the coun- 

Es. -. try was deſolate thro the exactions of the collec- 

8 tors of the taxes. He became profuſe upon very 

trifling occaſions, without conſidering. thar princes 

cannot give but at the people 's expence. He pro- 

portioned his preſents eſs to the ſervices that were 

; | done hun, than to the paſſion that then, prevailed 

- with him; tho' to excite emulation, .the gifts of 

* princes ſhould prevent a demand, . ſometimes even 

* 80 before an A and ahrays Scged the 
© ment. 12 

The Waden object of Lewis Xlth's expences 

was the ſtate, whereof the charges were conſide- 

rably augmented. His majeſty-kept up neceſſary 

armies, foxtified e towns, "ſettled manu- 

factures, made rivers navigable 


, * edifices, 
and gained his. enemies by ; money, to ſpare the 
blood of his ſubjects. There were. but two battles 
fought in his reign, hat of Montlhery, and that 
of Guinegate. And yet he gained more conqueſts 
'by bis policy, Than other kings do by ams. He 
_ enlarged the kingdom by adding to it the county 
of Rouſſillon, the twoBurgundies, Artois, Picardie, 
Provence, Anjou, and Maine. He reduced the houſe 
of Armagnac, divided chat of Foix, humbled the 
great men, reſtrained their outrages, and con- 
cluded with making a glorious peace; leaving at 
5 his death an army of 60000 men in good condi- 
5 tion, a train of artillery compleat, and all the 
_ ſtrong places Wia. and furniſhed with Pro 
iſion ß 
In this portrait of the life of Lewis XI. we ſee 
nothing to deſerve the ſatyres that were caſt upon 
him. Whence then gould they File? f The rea- 


Kn . 


Lewis, to reſtore order, governmen govemment, and juſ. 
| gice in the kingdom, was obliged to make the 
great men return to their duty. T true, that in 
oppoſing the uſurpations and ryranny of private 
=_ he carried the ro ä far. 
There paſſed, as we may ſay, a revolution in the 
government. His majeſty ſeemed to pave him- 
felba way to arbitrary power; which made it be 
Maid; hy an expreſſion which tho? was no 
leſs juſt, that Lexis had made kings to be their own 
men; the people however at leaſt were no longer 
flaves to the great men, and the latter fpread the 
hbels againſt his majeſty. The duke of Alengon, 
notwithiſtanding all his crimes, found an 
who contrived no other way of juſtifying him, 
han by breaking out into invectives againſt Lewis 
XÞ Thomas Bain, whom Lewis had draun 
from obſcurity, and advanced to the biſhopriek 
of Liſieum, and loaded with benefits, 'betrayed 
che confidence of his , entred- into all the 
cabals againſt him, and at Fas d dan, K. 
dom io join with the enemies o 

wrote a ſhort 1 — wherein CE 


ap gien their benefit, © cy as 


"the ei of plion me vob aH 
n 

Claude Seiſſel, bi biſhop of Marſeilles, wrote the | 
| of Lewis XII. with no other view than 
co flatter the hatred, which that prince bore 00 
Lewis XI. This piece is no more than a 
filled with malicious and falſe alle» 
gations. Seiſſel ſays himſelf, that the j 


of the * publick was different frogs hu mn * 


* Seotral : Seiſſel, aube wed in his time, 
eu of bi ; and amen him to the tie, ſaying 4 27 
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dete u leaſt that the people thought themſelves 


happy in living under his reign, whilſt the 

| n — 
© 
It is extraordinary that thoſe who have ſince 
| wrote or given judgment concerning Lewis XI. 
have rather followed the authors above-mentioned 
than Philip de Commines, whom yet they acknow- 
edge to be the beſt informed and moſt judicious 
Writer of them all. I would not however ab- 
ſolutelſ adopt the judgment of Commines con- 
cerning Lewis XI. The encomiums he gives 
him ſeem a little too full of the reſentment he 
bore ee and Charles 
the VIII. 

The principal error 3 apt to fall 
into, in drawing the portrait of others, is to ſup- 

ſe that they have a fixed character, whereas 

— life is but a contexture of contrarieties; 
the more narrowly we look into it, the leſs capa- 
ble it is of being defined. I have related ſeveral 
actions of Lewis XI. which do not ſeem to belong 
to the ſame character. I do not pretend either 
to. reconcile them, or make them capable of 
_ affording conſequences. The attempt would even 
be dangerous; as this would be to advance a ſyſ- 
tem, than which nothing would be more con- 

trary to hiſtory, nor conſequently. to truth. I 
hate repreſented Lewis XI. as devout and fi 
Ricious, covetous and profuſe, enterpriſing and 
ful, mild and ſevere, faithful and perjured; ſuch 
in ſhort as I found him upon different occaſions. 

There are notwithſtanding certain prevailing 


| diſpoſition, which fixa —_— That of Row 


aua the wiſe mm powerful, moſt liberal, waliant, and 
. moſs «x 1 25 that ever * e- comple- 
ments * as much overſtrained, as the ſatyrs were extravagant, 
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XI. was to refer all to the royal authority. What- 


ever deſign he formed, whatever part he took, 


he never forgot that he was a king; even in his 
friendſhips, he always placed a diſtance betwixt 

himſelf and his ſubjects. It was his favourite 
maxim, That he who knew not how to diſſemble, 
knew not bow to reign. If my hat, he would fay, 
knew my ſecret, I would burn it. Lewis might 
loſe the fruit of this maxim by repeating it too 
frequently. Diſſimulation is never of greater 
uſe, than when a man is not ſuſpected of it. 
Lewis XI. might have drawn more. advantage 
from it, if he had affected leſs the reputation of 

it. John of Arragon adviſed his ſon Ferdinand 
in a letter not to enter into a conference with 
Lewis; For know you not, ſays he, that the mo- 
ment you negotiate with him, you are conquered? 
is diſſimulation ſometimes degenerated into 
falſnood, from which it is divided by a very thin 
partition; he too often introduced into policy the 
artifice, which ſeldom ſupplies its place, and 
always debaſes it. MO 
Lewis had a ſtout heart and a fearful mind. 
He was provident, but reſtleſs ; more affable than 
confiding; and rather choſe to make allies than 
friends. As he ſeldom ſhewed more reſentment 


for injuries, than gratitude for ſervices, he puni- -- 


ſhed or rewarded as intereſt led him. When he 
reſolved to pumſh, he did it with the utmoſt ſeve- 
Tity, as the example was to be the principal object 
ofthe correction. This prince*s ſeverity towards 
the cloſe of his life was converted into cruelty; he 
grew ſuſpicious upon very flight grounds, and 


the perſon ſu immediately became criminal. 


He had iron-cages made to hold his priſoners, 


Fords, Tis faid, that when any perſon accuſed 


with enormous chains, which were called the king's 
Was 
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4s put to the queſtion, he would ftand behind 
a ſcreen to hear the /interrogatories. Nothin 
but gibbets were to be ſeen around his caſtle, ant 
the places where he reſided were only to * diftin- 
puiſhed by theſe frightful marks. 
Send writers ſpeak of a great many execu- 
Hors, which were done in private by the provoſt 
Triſtan PHermite, whom he called his compeer. 
This cruel man was not contented with obeying 
his maſter, but executed his orders with a bar- 
barous zeal, Lewis XI. may well be reproached 
for the favour and familiarity, wherewith he ho- 
Se have lobed eee e cb i. 
ould have Aren as in- 
ſtrument of his juſtice. 1 
When Lewis NI. is blamed for emplo ing * 
ons of low birth in his ſervice rather than ſuc 
by their extraction might ſeem to have a greater 
intereſt in the welfare of the ſtate, the cenſuren 
fly? not enough conſider, that as one = his ma- 
8 C deſigns was to leſſen the 
df the = — it would have been * 
with ſeheme to have depoſited his authority 
in their hands. And yet he empleyed a great 
many of them, and ſeldom made uſe of obſcure 
gerlons, buſt but When they were neceſſary to him, 
and upon occaſions, where he might: difavow 
them; but ehe fault he did indeed commit in 
the choice e his agents. As he ſeldom em- 
Teer hoy fo op deg: "aiten 
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; rats not worth, while i 6 rig 0 tories 
told of Triftan, ſuch as his putting a certain prior to death, 
whom he miſtook for another; or to — the monſtrous 


mixture of cruelty andi { e XI. 
who is {aid to —4 e the virgin to pat 
cular perſon to Gas yulgar ſtories do not ſo 5 


* 


deſerve ee 


niſters wanted experience, which is ſometimes pre- 
ferable to capacity. 

Lewis, who was always diffident and frequently 
miſtruſted, was, fearful in his deſigns, irreſolute 
in his projects, unſettled in affairs, but intrepid 
in danger. Courage was natural to him, and he 
kept himſelf cool in the midſt of perils, He could 
look death in the face, and feared the conſequences 
of a battle, only for the ſtate. When his ma- 
jeſty was obliged to march with the duke of Bur- 
gundy againſt the Liegegis, the Burgundians 
eould not but obſerve with indignation how much 
the impetuous courage of their prince was out- 
ſhone by the calm intrepidity of Lewis XI. Francis 
II. duke of Pritany was the only perſon, who not 
being able to diſown the prudence of Lewis XI. 
took upon him to queſtion his valour, by calling 
him in deriſion the coward king. is thus, that 
hatred ſeeks to confound the virtues of an enemy, 
with the vices which ſeem to have fome outward 
reſemblance of them. 

Lewis did not begin to fear death, till his 
health was decayed. He was then ſeized with a 
black melancholy, which preſented only the moſt: 
frightful images to his view. His foul and body 
grew weak together. 

As to the devotion of Lewis XI. it was in gene 
nal ſincere, tho* oft made uſe of as a cloak to 
cover his deſigns. Devotion was the language 
of his age. Without being falſe, it was frequent 
ly joyned to very depraved morals. *T'was more 
common than in our days, but leſs bright and leſs 
pure. Lewis had more devotion than true religion 
and folid piety. He frequently al it into ſuperſti-- 


tion, * ſeldom into hypocrily. 
| Lewis: 
* "Tis ſaid thas Lewis one day ordering a a prayer to be faid” 


to 8. Eutropius whieh contained u petition" for r tho-health we”; 
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Rn T7 HrsToR 5 -of LEWIS XI. 
| 3 Lewis was a lover and patron of learning, and 
himſelf a ſcholar. He founded the univerſities 
of Valence and Bourges. John Bouchet, author 
of the annals of Aquitaine, ſays of him, that be 
bad more acquired knowledge both in law and hiſtory, 
than the kings of France uſually had. Gaguin ſays, 
Callebat litteras, & ſupra quam regibus mos erat, 
eruditus. 8 85 | 
- Commines confirms theſe teſtimonies, Lewis, 
fays he, had à very different education from all the 
lords that I have ſeen in this kingdom, as they are 
only brought up to play the fool both in dreſs and diſ- 
courſe, without the leaſt knowledge of letters. Com- 
mines farther gives an high encomium of his 
majeſty, in ſaying, that he loved to enquire into and 
#nderſtand every thing; he had words at command, 
and exceeding good natural ſenſe ; a talent far more 
valuable than the ſciences, and without which 
they are of no uſe. | 
I apprehend myſelf to have given the juſter 
re 8 of Lewis XI. as I have had nothing 
elſe but truth in my view. I have followed no 
ſyſtem. I have thought it no contradiction or 
retractation to commend him for one action, and 
the next moment blame him for another. A 
perfect prince is a beautiful chimera, which 
may find a place in a panegyrick, but has never 
exiſted in hiſtory. Lewis XI. was far from being 
i WY a a prince 
of foul and body, he bad the prieſt who was to ſay it to omit 
the words relating to the ſoul, for it would be enough for the 
faint to grant him bodily health, without importuning him about 
ſo many things. The like diſpoſition we find in a letter which 
0 his majeſty wrote to Peter Cadouet, the prior of N6tre-Dame 
- | de Saltes at — 3 Maſter Peter, my good friend, 1 earneſtly 
I | intreat you to pray for me inceſſantly to God and our Lady of Salles 
that they cu be pleaſed to ſend me a quartan fever ; for I have 
got an illnſi, which my phyſicians tell me, I can never be cured. 
of; till I have one; and auben I have got it, Iavill let you know, 
immedinte /. LOUIS. * 5 5 F 4 


ſay of him 
„that he was 
equally di 


7 (git Au 
and 
his virtues, and that after all 
has 


deen weigh'd 1 in _ 
balance, 
he was a King. 
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